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FOREWORD 


For nearly a quarter of a century,, if not more, it was 
impossible for any one Fere to talk of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity and not to think at the same time of Sir Ganga 
Fath Jha. His reputation as a Sanskrit scholar had 
spread far beyond the confines of this country. It is only 
for those, who know Sanskrit or who are well-versed in 
Hindu philosophy to give a correct estimate of the contri- 
bution he made to the exposition of Hindu thought, but as 
one, who has been more or less interested in the various 
aspects of our intellectual life, I can say that wherever I 
went in India or outside I found scholars and savants 
speaking of him in terms of the greatest respect and 
veneration. I can say from personal knowledge that his 
translation of the Hindu Law text books, which I have 
on several occasions used in courts of law, are most illu- 
minating and are monuments of learning and research. 
He lived the typical life of a Hindu Pandit,— by 
instinct and tradition a conservative, he was intensely 
proud of the contribution of our ancestors in the realm of 
thought and he considered it his duty — and none ,was 
more qualified than he — to interpret that thought to us 
in our generation. 'Above everything else he was the 
living example of — a life dedicated to the service of 
scholarship. If it is true to say of any one it may be said 
of him in all sincerity that his whole life was a life of plain 
living and high thinking. Altogether whether we look to 
his intellectual life or to the high standard of purity which 
he set in private life, he was a most valuable asset to the 
Allahabad University. 

I am, therefore, glad that his admirers have, taken 
the step to establish an Institution to be named after him. 

I am also glad that during the few months that we have 
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been working we have been able to raise something like 
Rs. 60.000. We are working for a much higher figure 
and when once we succeed in getting the necessary funds 
we hope to have a building of the Institute and to lastal 
in it a library of Sanskrit and Persian and to bring out a 
series of books written by scholars and experts to perpe- 
tuate his memory. Meanwhile it has been decided by the 
Committee of which I happen to be the Chairman to issue 
a Journal as a tribute to his memory. I hope that this 
Journal will make a wide appeal and encourage us m the 
task we have undertaken out of respect to his memory. 

Tej B-a-hadl-r Sapre 
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OURSELVES 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha, M.A., 
D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., Hony, F.R,A.S., closed a life of 
single-minded devotion to studies in Indian Philosophy, 
Hindu Law and Jurisprudence and other branches of 
Sanskrit learning at Allahabad on Novembei' ID, 1941. 
It is mainly his translation of most of our philosophical 
classics which has aroused the present widespread interest 
in Indian Philosophy in this country and abroad and our 
debt to him is thus unrepayable. 

It occurred to some of the friends, admirers, and 
pupils of the great Pandit and philosopher that our grati- 
tude could be given a visible shape by founding in his name 
an Oriental Research Institute in which the torch lighted 
by him could be kept burning, in which researches into our 
cultural heritage could be pursued, if possible, with his 
devotion. Dr. Jha himself could not have liked any other 
memorial. “Continue to be students” was always the 
advice he gave to scholars. 

The Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, Dr. Sir 
Kameshwara Singh, took the initiative and made a dona- 
tion of Rupees Twenty-Five Thousand. With this initial 
g7‘ant in hand, an appeal was issued for more funds and 
Sir Padmapat Singhania of Cawnpore, H. H. Maharaja 
of Tehri-Garhwal, and other donors came forward with 
donations big and small. 

Though we have not yet been able to collect together 
three lakhs of rupees which are necessary for the scheme 
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to start with and ten lakhs for its proper functioning, our 
receipts have been encouraging enough for making a start 
on the second anniversary of the tithi of Dr. Jha's journey 
to the other world, as a homage to his sacred memory. 

Panditaji was born in Mithila in Bihar. But the 
greater part of his life was spent in the U.P., earliei’ as a 
student at Benares and later as a teacher and a Vice- 
Chancellor and also after retirement as a continuous 
worshipper of ^amsvati at Allahabad . He thus proptu'- 
ly belonged to the U.P. 

He was the first man in this province to undertake 
serious research work on the Arts side. His example has 
spread in other centres of learning in the U.P. and good 
work is going on all over the province in various branche.s 
of Oriental Studies. It is but light that this province 
should raise a memorial in his honour. A Centi'al Oriental 
Institute has been a great desideratum in this province 
and we hope that our Institute will remove that long-felt 
want. Certain other provinces can boast of similar Insti- 
tutes but in a vast country like India there is room for 
more and more of these. We hope that this organisation 
associated with the name of one of the most illustrious of 
Orientalists of recent times will receive the eo-opei'ation of 
scholars ail over the country and abroad. 

We are deeply grateful to His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of the U.P., His Excellency the Governor of Bihar, 
Professor Dr. Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, Dr. Panna 
Ball and Dr. Bhagavan Das for the messages they have 
sent to us. 

As the first sign of our life we are jmblishing today 
this first number of a Quarterly Research Journal . We are 
highly thankful to the scholars from different parts of the 
country who have sent us their valuable contributions. 
Our one regret is that for lack of space we could not 
publish all of them in the first number. Others will go 
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into the second and subsequent issues. The enthusiastic 
response received from the scholarly world is a good 
augury and a proof, if proof is needed, of the esteem in 
which Dr. Jha was held by scholars. As we secure more 
funds, we shall come forward with other publications, of 
texts, translations and studies. May God Almighty 
enable us to make the Institute a fit memorial to the great 
scholar and may those efforts help in the spread of higher 
knowledge in the land ! Our prayer, therefore, is: 


November 17, 1943. 



MESSAGES 

A year ago the Xhiited Provinces lost one of its most 
distinguished citizens, Mahamahoj)adhyayn Dr. Sir 
Gangaiiatha Jha, and no more fitting tribute to his 
memory couid be paid than by the establishment of a 
Quarterly Eesearch Journal devoted to Oriental Studies. 
Dr. Sir Gajiganatha Jha did much in his life-time to 
further classical study in India, and I wish the new 
Journal every success in carrying on his valuaidc work in 
his memory. 

M. G. Hallet 
Governor . United Provinces. 


Although the late Mahamahojjadhyaya Dr. Sii' Ganga- 
natlia Jha's work lay in the United Provinces, he was a 
Bihari by birth and belonged to one of the Ix'st known 
families of the Province. Bihar may well be ])roiul of 
such a distinguished son. But Dr. Jha Ijelongs not to any 
particular Province but to India as a whole and it is ap- 
propriate that his memoiy should be honoure<l in the uay 
which would have appealed to him most by the production 
of a Quarterly Journal devoted to re.search in Oriental 
Studies. Such an undertaking is bound to receive sup|.iort 
not only from the Provinces with whieh the Mahainaho- 
padhyaya was most intimately connected l)ut from 
Scholars in every part of India. 

E. F. Mudie 
Governor, Bihar. 
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Professor Sir Ganganatha Jha’s name will be re- 
membered for long in connection with, the development of 
Sanskrit studies in India. His monumental translations 
of Sanskrit Classics afford the source and material for a 
large number of dessertations for the Ph.D. and D.Litt. 
Degrees of Indian Universities. His combination of 
Orthodox learning with the Western methods of criticism 
is a rare phenomenon. I hope that his life and work will 
serve as an inspiration for others to follow in his footsteps 
and contribute to the advancement of Oriental Learning. 

S. Eadhakeishnan 


It is in the fitness of things that a Eesearch Journal 
should be instituted to preserve the memory of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Ganganatha Jha for he was more than anything 
else a student and a teacher inspiring those around him by 
his shining example and encouraging them with 
sympathetic understanding. It is more than a quarter of 
a century ago that I first had the good fortune of meeting 
him. In connection with my Studies in Gupta Chronology, 
I was engaged in finding the proper interpretation of one 
of the Mandsor inscriptions and came to the conclusion 
that the meaning which Fleet sought to put on it was un- 
natural and forced to support a pre-conceived idea. 
Naturally, as a very young student in the field of research, 
I felt considerable hesitation in challenging an acknowl- 
edged master like Fleet. I turned to Ganganatha Jha. 
He gave me a great deal of his time and attention and 
finally, to my surprise and unspeakable joy, gave me a 
written opinion upholding my mterpretation as against 
Fleet. That encouraged me to publish my results and 
correct many inaccuracies in Gupta Chronology, and my 
views were at once accepted by historians [vide Vincent 
Smith’s History of India). I attribute the foundations 
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of my interest and confidence in historical j‘eseiircii to 
Ganganatlia Jha, whose name will a]wa,ys remain with 
me as a sacred and revered memory. 

Paxxa Lali. 


I cordially welcome the starting of the S/r (Jumja- 
natha Jha Research histitafe ■/oiiraai. and liave every 
hope that it will do justice to the great learning of tin* 
departed Savant, my dear and now much missed friend, 
and will, at the same time, pnt real ///!' into Sunskril 
learning, language, literature (which 'Western Orient alists. 
not wholly without reason, regaid as deail). hy hriiiging 
theiii into active hdjjul toucli with the various depart- 
ments of the daily life of the Indian ]>eo]ile; hy show- 
ing how the ancient 'Arso' })riiici|)le.s of Raja-Shrfra {niii) 
and Sarnfija-sastra and Arthn-sastra can Ix' synthesised 
with those of modern 'Western Politics, Boeionomics. and 
Economics; how the fundamental ideas of .lyurcedu and 
the other Upacedm can he co-ordinated with those of the 
corresponding Western medical and other sciences; how 
the basic notions of Jyotim can be reconcilial with those 
of modern Astronomy; how' modern Wesli*rn tuetaphysica 
and psychology lead right up to V eda ata-Aiihkh ya-Y oija 
and so forth; — and, all this governed and inspired iw the 
definite of lifting up the life of the Iiidiun People 

from the depths of moral, intellectual, economical, 
domestic, social, political, and spiritual degradation, into 
which it has fallen. 

' ■ ■■ 

I wish every success to the Journal along these lines. 

Bhacavan 1)as 



KALPA OR THE WORLD-CYCLE 
By Dr. R. Shama Sastry 

In the Hindu astronomical works and also in the 
Puranas the creator of the world is assigned a day of 1000 
Yugas and a night of the same duration. The world is 
stated to disappear at the end of the period and to re- 
appear in its original form at the close of the night 
period. This fantastic notion seems to have its origin 
in the Vedic eclipse-cycle of lOOO Yugas. We may go so 
far as to say that the Vedic statement that the creator 
sets the sun and the moon as before (Surya-candramasau 
dhdtd yathd'puTTa'nYikalpayat divam ca prihivirn canta- 
rik.^amatko svah , — X. 190, 3) is taken to mean the crea- 
tion of the world at the end of a KVilpa. The Bhagamd- 
gUd says (VIII. 17 — 19) : — Those who know the creator’s 
day-period of 1000 Yugas and also his night period of 
same length understand what a day and night mean 
precisely. At the dawn of the creator’s day the whole uni- 
verse manifests itself from the unknown and lies merged 
within the same unknown at night. Thus the appearance 
and disappearance of the world with the same life and 
mattei- as before are said to recur cycle after cycle of 
1000 Yugas 

A Yuga means Farm or a fortnight. As pointed 
out in ‘'The Drapsa” and also in “The Eclipse-culf\ the 
Vedi(.- eelipse-eycle of 1000 Yugas or Parras of 14| days 
each is equal to forty years nearly, while in the fancied 
woihl-cycle it is interpreted to mean lOOO Yugas of 12000 
divine years, or 4,32,0000 human years. If we take a 
Parra to be equal to 14 days, as the Vedic poets seem to have 
done avoiding fraction, then 1000 Farms, or 14000^days 
come to be nearly equal to 39 years and a few months. 
Splitting this period into two parts of 7000 days each, the 
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Vedic poets called each part a Saytn-pv.fUfia-cydQ, a 
P?i?‘Msa-cycle being taken to be a period of 1000 (la}'s, with 
at least three visible eclipses, solar or lunar or both to- 
gether on an average. 1029 days consitute three nodal or 
eclipse years of 343 days each. In each eclipse year no 
more than four eclipses, two solai- and two lunar, can* 
possibly occur. Sometimes, there may be in the same 
locality one visible eclipse or none at all in a nodal year. 
In three nodal years there can jwssibly be no mom than 
12 eclipses and not less than three visil)le eclipses in the 
same locality. Eclipses are variously called in the Vedas. 
They were sometimes called three brothers, or three 
fathers, i.e., father, grand-father, and great -grand-fathei*. 
The three descriptive designations given to the three 
eclipses of a cycle of 1000 days are Patarn, one of dusky 
appearance, ViMidha, one of black colour, and Pihga, one 
of yellow colour. An eclipse is generally called a Putra. 
or Vntsa, or Pmja, all meaning a son. In S. F. 1, 104, 1 
the three eclipses are called Palita, grey, Amu, black, and 
Ghrtci'prspia, as yellow as ghee. If there were 17 
eclipses in the order 4, 4, 2, 5, and 2 in five successive 
cycles of 1000 days or rather five successive years, this i‘are 
occurrence of 17 seems to have received the name of 
Prajdpati or Vimii. The mnemonic foi-nuila denoting thi.s 
phenomenon is “Mrfimya, astn h-aumt. Ydjfi. yf'ijd- 
jdmahe, mmat'’ , where each of the seventeen .syllables 
stands for an eclipse. In ''The Drapm" I took this 
formula to signify a cycle of 17 year's. Now, T find that 
it signifies rather the occurrence of 17 eclip.ses in the order 
noted above. 

The Apri hymns contain a formula of offerings to !x" 
made to Indrn on the days of eclipses observed in the course 
of 33 years made up of two cycles, namely, one of 19 year's 
and the other of 13 years with one inter'calary year-. The 
number of eclipses observed during the minor cycle of 13 
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years is stated to be not less than 33 and not more than 
35. They are sometimes counted as eleven on earth, eleven 
in air, and eleven in the sky, and at other times as eight 
Vasus, Rtidras, Adityas, and two called 

Dyavaffthivl,, earth and sky. The thirty-three gods 
connected with the Ayri hymns are not only year-gods, 
but eclipse-gods. Eclipses of smaller digits are called 
lambs {Avis) and those of greater digits bulls. In the 
Mantras of Prayajas and Anmjdjas connected with the 
Apri hymns Indra" s age is given in terms of eclipses 
called Try avis or three lambs in the course of 18 months, 
Pancmis or five lambs in the course of 30 months or in the 
course of 6 months, three being observed on one node in 
the course of a month, and two on the other node after six 
months. Draught oxen, a cow with a calf, or a bull are 
names of eclipses of larger digits. Counting the number 
of all visible eclipses, both solar and lunar, given in the 
Eclipse-table in Swamikannu Pillae’s Indian Ephemeris, 
the average number of visible eclipses for a hundred years 
is found to be about 252, 99 solar and 153 lunar. As 
pointed out in “The Eclipse-cult”, Sambara is a demon 
causing an eclipse, and his three forts (Puras) are usually 
called an iron-castle, a silver-castle, and a gold-castle. 
In animal nomenclature they are called a black lamb, a 
white lamb, and a red lamb. (Tait. S. 6, 2, 3; and 2, 1, 3). 
In R.V. 2, 12, 11 Indra is stated to have found out 
Sambara hidden in the mountains in the fortieth autumn 
and destroyed his 90, 99, or 100 castles {R.V. 1, 130, 7; 2, 
19, 6; 4, 20, 3; 2, 14, 6; 4, 30, 2; 6, 31, 4.). This is the 
Vedic way of stating that there were 90 to lOO eclipses, 
both solar and lunar, observed in the course of 39 years 
and two months, which is equal to two cycles of 19 years. 
If the average for 39 years is about 100 eclipses, the aver- 
age for thirteen years, which is . one-third of 39, is 33 
eclipses, sometimes it may be 34 nr 35. 
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These eclipse-gods should, however, be distinguished 
from the gods of intercalary months known as Dhata, 
Aryamci, Wlitra, Yaruna, Amsa, Bhaga, and Indra, the 
eighth called Martanda having teen rejected as still-born. 
The total number of these gods of intercalary months is 
said to amount to 720 in the course of 2280 years, which 
is equal- to 120 cycles of 19 years each. The number of 
these gods would have come to 840, if the god of the 
seventh intercalary month in each cycle of 19 years is also 
counted. But only six -were counted in each cycle, {cf . 
Calcufta Revieio for September 1942). The purpose for 
which the intercalary months are devised is to equalise the 
lunar months wdth the solar months so as to bring the sun 
and the moon together at the year-end, i.e., to make the 
solar and the lunar years terminate on the new moon day. 
Hence, the cycle of 19 years is an eclipse-cycle and also 
luni-solar cycle. Likewise, the cycle of 33 years 
(19 -f 14 = 33) is also a luni-solar cycle in which 33 lunar 
years with one intercalary year and 32 solar years ter- 
minate on the same day, i.e., on a new-moon day. It is 
made of 19 years plus 7 intercalary months, plus 13 years, 
and plus 5 intercalary months, i.e., ^2 ordinary lunar 
years and one intercalary lunar year. Thus, the cycle 
of 19 years, 13 years, 39 years and two months are all 
lustrams or purificatory years; since seven, five, and 14 
intercalary months called Mafema^as or dirty months are 
got rid of in those cycles. They w^ere originally called 
Kalfa days, since the sun and the moon came into conjunc- 
tion on the last day of those cycles. 

On the basis of the definition of Yngas, Manrantarns, 
and Kalfa found in the Piirdnas and the Amarakosa, the 
original scheme of Kalpas may be recast as 
follows ; — 

(1) A day and night make two units of time called 
d&j-kalpa and rnght-kalpa for men. 
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(2) Two halves of 14 days each of a lunar month 

make AB-j-kalfa and a ni^i-kalpa for 
Fathers in heaven. 

(3) Two halves of a year make a day-^aZpa and a 

night-^aZpa for gods. 

(4) Seventy-one or seventy-two such or pairs 

of day-and-night- make a Maw 

(5) Twice fourteen (2 x 14 x 7'2 days 

and nights) or two thousand Yugas ov pairs 
of units of time make b. Asij-kalpa and a 
night-^a^pa for Brahma, the Creator. 

(6) In other words, 1000 days or 2| lunar years with 

one intercalary month make a Yuga for men. 

(7) 14000 days or 1000 Farva-yugas with 14 in- 

tercalary months make a Yuga fox Fathers 
in heaven. 

(8) 2000 Ayana-yugas or 2000 x 6 x 2x14, or 2 

X 2 X 6 X 14000 days with 24 X 14, or 333 inter- 
calary months, or 940 years make a diBj-kalpa 
and a ni^t-kalpa for the Creator. If we take 
a, Parva to be equal to 14| days instead of 
14 days, then the duration of a Kalpa would 
come to 500 years nearly or to 1000 years 
taking day-and-night- together. It 
should be particularly noticed how number 
seven forms an important factor in the above 
kaVpa scheme. The verses of Amara are as 
follows : — 

'"Masena syadahorMrah paitro mrsena claivatnh. 
Daite yugasahasre dve Brahmah kalpau tu tau 
nrnam. 

Manvantararn tv, divydnam yugariMmekasaptatih.” 

It needs no explanation that this simple scheme of 
days, fortnights, months, years, lustram of five years, with 
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eclipse-cycles of 19, 13, 39 years was transformed into 
huge yugas, Mamantarm, and kalfcis of astronomical 
Siddhaiitas . 

The return of the sun and the moon to the same point 
with the same eclipse phenomena cycle after cycle or kcdpa 
sdtev kalpa is hinted in the Rgvedic sniiJj.ihpc(-sUktus or 
hymns addi’essed by Stmasiepa to king Varuna for release 
from the sacrificial post to which he was tied to be sacrific- 
ed. Before taking up the verses it seems necessary to 
know the legend of SunaMepa, as given in the A t tare yn 
Brahmana : — * 


“Kino- Hariscandra, son of Vedhas of Iksvaku line, 


was childless, although he had one hundred waves. Jn 


his house lived Parvata and Narada. The latter advised 
the king to go to Vanina and sav to him ‘'l\Iav a son be 
born to me, and I shall sacrifice him to you.’' Varuna said 
“Yes”. Accordingly, a son, named Rohita, was born, but 
the king put off the sacrifice from time to time saying (1) 
let the victim pass ten days (during which the child is 
impure in the Sutikdgrha); (2) let his teeth come; (3) let 
his teeth fall out; (4) let his teeth come again; (5) and let 
him become a warrior {Ksatriya) girt with his armou)-. 
Yanina granted all these requests successively. When he 
became a wmrrior the king asked him to consent to be 
sacrificed; but he said “No”; and taking his bow ran away 
to the forest and lived there for a year, Vanina seized 
Hariscandra whose belly thereupon swelled by dropsy. 
Rohita heard of this and five times he set out succe.ssiveJy 
in the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth years to go 
back. to his father; but each time indra came in the form 
of a Brahmana and induced him not to go. While he 
was travelling in the forest in the sixth year, he met a 
starving Rsi, named Ajigartha, son of' Siiyavasa, a 
descendant of Angirqs. Ajigartha had three sons, 


, gunahpuccha, Sunassepa, and Sunolangula. Purchasing 
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tile middle son for a hundred cows (for the father would 
not part with the first and the mother with the last son), 
Rohita came to his father, who then went to Vcmirm and 
said ; “I shall sacrifice this man to you”. V'aruna said : 
“All right; a Brahmana is better than a Ksatriya” 
Then commenced the sacrifice called Rajasuya, in which 
VisVamitra officiated SiS theHotr, Jamadagni as Adhmryu, 
Vaslstha as Brahma, and Ay^ya as Udgatr. They found 
no body to bind S'unaMe'pa to the sacrificial post and kill 
him. His father Ajigartha volunteered to do these acts for 
another hundred cows. He bound him and came whetting 
his sword. Then sunashfa prayed to Varuna and other 
gods, and at last to the Usas in three verses, of which the 
first, as soon as he repeated, loosened the cord, the second 
thinned Hariscandra’s belly, and the last completely 
liberated SunaMefa and made Hariscandra well again.” 

In my article entitled ''Test of the Eclipse-cycle”^ 

I showed how Rohita meant a lunar eclipse of Pihga or 
yellowish colour occurring in each cycle of 1000 days. I 
see no reason why Rohita of the above story should not be 
taken to be a lunar eclipse of the same type. Hari^- 
candra, as the name itself implies, is the moon, and his 
son Rohita can be no other than the same eclipsed moon, 
as the three eclipses of a cycle are usually called father, 
son, and grand-son (B.F. 1, 164. 1). I am inclined to 
take Sunassepa, and his two brothers to be the names of 
the same three lunar eclipses known as Ratara, Viklidha, 
and Pihga. Mr. Baja Eao, M.A., thinks that these are 
some three stars in the region of Canis Major and Canis 
Minor, the seven Bears, and the Dog-star, and that 
Ajigartha, meaning a deep pit of a- serpent, is Aslesd, the 
deity of which is AM, a serpent. As the lunar eclipses 
happened near these stars, they were also affected by the 


1 The Poona Oiientaligt, January, 1941. 
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shadow and made to pra}!- to Fav'«wa for release. It is 
of no consequence whether the eclipsed moon in the region 
of Cancer and Leo is called by these names oi“ some three 
more stars near the Dog-star {Sv.nMhn) in the .same 
region are so called. What is of great importance is the 
occurrence of a lunar eclipse in that region, the sun being 
in the constellation csiWe^ satahhimj from which 
and Magha are the thirteenth and fourteenth asterisms, 
being 160 from the sun. The verses in which the identi- 
fication of Siinassepa with one of these three eclipses 
OGCuring cycle after cycle is hinted are verses 0. 10, 11, 
12, and 13 of R. F. 1, 24 and verse 8 of 1, 25. 

‘Hundred, nay a thousand, are thy physicians; may 
thy great and deep ^ood-will be noble; drive away Nirn'fi 
(Eclipse-demon) far; and remove my sinful Ijonds. 

(The asterism, satabhimj, whose deity is Va-mm, 
is also meant here.) 

‘Those Bears that are set up high in the sky are seen 
at night and go out somervhere duiiiig the day. Unalter- 
ed and uncontradicted are thy laws, 0 Va rural; and at 
night the moon goes to the Naksatra with lustre. 

(The implication is that the moon is devoid of her 
usual lustre and that the Bears are not clearly 
visible, due to eclipse) 

‘Therefore, I approach thee towing with prayers; 
the same thing the sacrificer hopes to attain to by his 
food-ofi’erings; 0 Praise-worthy Varmia, take this prayer 
to thy mind without anger ; do not rob me of my life. 

‘The same is the night; the same the day; so they say 
to me; the same thought rises in my breast; the same is 
King Vanina to whom Smas§epa once prayed for release 
when caught hold of before ; I am the same Sunassepa 
that is now caught hold of and prays for release as 
before. 
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(Believing that ^UTia^^e'pa h a human substitute 
for RoMta io be sacrificed, Skandasvami, the 
commentator, BK^Br—'^AUtaJcalfe yaUunassefa 
dsi,t ahamem sah grbhUah grliltali ' — ‘the 
same ^xmaUe-fa who was once caught hold of 
in a former Kal'pa of 1000 divine Yugas mx 1 
now in bonds on the same night of the same 
day of the same year in the present Kal'pa oi 
1000 divine Yugas.' For reasons set forth 
above I hold that this is a reference to the 
return of the same kind of RoMta eclipse in 
a second cycle of 1000 days in the sixth year.) 

§ima§sepo hyahmidgrhMtastrisvddityam dnipadesu 

haddhah. 

A vainam fdjd var'Tinassasrjyddvklvdnadabdho 

vimximoktu pdsdn. 13 

‘(I), s^ina^sepa called upon thee, O Vanina, when I 
was bound to three posts (Foot-holds of tlie tree on 
three occasions before); May King Varuna, omniscient 
and unassailed, release the same sunas^:epa from the 
bonds.’ 

Here the expression “Trim drupadem” means on 
three foot-holds of a tree, and not three ropes and one 
tree or post. Skandasvami says that though there is as 
a rule only one Pdsa or rope to bind the victim by its head to 
the post, the reference to three bindings, one round the neck, 
one round the loins, and one round the legs here is an excep- 
tion in the case of a human victim like Sunashpa with a 
view to make him firm and unshaken at the time of 
slaughter. There is, however, no room for this objection 
raised and the explanation offered by the commentator. 
The text clearly mentions three foot-holds of a tree, im- 
plying three bindings on three different occasions. The 
acts performed in the sacrificial hall are, as I have 
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pointed out in the “Eclipse-cult”, imitations of the 
eclipse phenomena observed in the sky. Accordingly, 
the heavenly victim corresponding to the human victim in 
the sacrificial hall is the eclipsed moon, as pointed nut 
above. What then is the Drwpada or foot-hold of the 
tree to which the eclipsed planet was telievcd to have 
been bound? It is the Astattha or Piiypala tree which is 
described in R.V. 1, 164, 20 as the abode of the sum and 
the moon. Accordingly, it maj* be inferred that the 
Pipped tree wms one of the constellations, through which 
the tw^o planets make their yearly and monthly revolu- 
tions. While explaining Panini IV. iii. 48 Vusudeva 
Diksita, the author of Bdlamanoramd, says that Kdldpaka 
means a debt payable at the time wdien pea-cocks have 
their feathers fully grown; AAmtthaka, a debt payable at 
the time when the fruits of Pippala tree ripen; and 
Yamhumka, a debt payable at the time when barley 
grains ripen. Again, while explaining Panini IV. ii. 5 
[Sahjndydm, hrivandivattMbhydm) he says that Asmttha 
means the constellation A him. Others take it to signify 
the arterism ^fnmnd on the authority of Knthaha Samhitd 
identifying AhaMha with Smrand. This interpretation 
seems to be Justifiable in as much as the Ahattha ti'ee 
bears fruit at the summer season when the moon })ecome.s 
full in Sramiui.- and the sun arrives at Punya. At the 
time of Panini the arrival of the sun at the constellation 
of Pusya marked the time of summer season and summer 
solstice. Accordingly, if the asterism Pusya marked the 
top of the Ahattha tree, its root or foot must necessarily 
be in ^ravand. New moon at Srarand marked the ai'rival 
of winter solstice and new moon at P^<dpf the 
arrival of summer solstice. It is very well knowm that 
Panini flourished at about B.C. 500 to 400, when Maha- 
vira, the author of Suryaprajneepti, lived and preached 
Jainism. The Veddhgajyautisa located the summer sols- 
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tice at the fii'st half of A Mesa, and the winter solstice at 
Dhanisthd. Making allowance for defective observations, 
late Svamikannu Pillae, the author of Indian Ephemeris, 
fixed the date of the Jyauiisa at about 800 to 900 B.C. 
Others put it at 1200 to 1400 B.C. From this it follows 
that the solstices were at the end of A Mesa and the begin- 
ning of Dhanistha at about 1300 to 1400 B.C. and that the 
same must have been located at the end of Maghd and the 
beginning of §atah]iisaj about 2300 B.C., and at the latter 
half of Purva'phalgunl and the first half of Purm- 
bhudrafada about B.C. 3100. This is in complete 
agreement with the conclusions arrived at by B. G. Tilak 
on consideration of the shifting of the vernal equinox 
from MrgaMrsa to Krttikd, and by Jacobi on considera- 
tion of the precession of the solstices from Phnlgums to 
Aslesd. 

There is also an additional proof furnished by the 
nomenclature of the constellations. The constellation of 
PurTahhddra'pada is cdHed A herh^idhnya,, the tail of the 
serpent and the constellation of A Mesa is called AM. 
serpent. The reason why these Naksatras are called the 
tail and the mouth of the serpent seems to be the fre- 
quency of eclipses when the serpent Smrbhdmi is believed 
to devour the sun at solar and the moon at lunar eclipses. 
If the serpent’s mouth is /IsZesn., then its tail, the other 
node, must necessarily be the asterism of DhanisMid, 
which is 180 from it. Similarly, if the constellation of 
SatabMsaj is the tail, then the mouth of the serpent or 
the ascending node must be the Mag Ms; and if the tail is 
Pmrabhddrpada, then its mouth must be PurmpM-lgum. 
Similarly, VttarabMdrafada, called Aja Ekafdd and 
Vttai afkalgiinl can be the tail and mouth of the serpent. 
The situation of the solstices in Pwmhhddra'pada and 
Pur'cayhalguni is mentioned in the hymn on RoMta in 
the A tharmveda ; it says that at one end of the thread 
F, 3 
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held by Pmjdpati rested A ja, Ekapada and that the other 
end of the thread lay a.t Purmphalgunt* 

What deserves special attention in this connection is 
the significance and purpose of the sacrificial victims, 
such as a man, a horse, a cow, a goat, oi' sheep and the 
like. Unless we understand the nature of the dice-play, 
we cannot fully grasp the significance of the victims. In 
the dice-play there are two players with sjjceifu'd wager 
or stake laid before the umpire. The stage is called 
Ghihn in Panini (1. 3. 7) and in the Jhjff'da if is called 
Glabka, a word which is derived from the root “Grhk 
to take. The perfect participle '‘GrbhlM,'' used in the 
Simasie-pa hymn (1, 24, 12) meaning fiakeri as stake.’ is 
from the same root. In the dice-play in the sky the two 
players are the sun and the moon, as stated in E. Id X. 18. 
The stake laid by them must necessarily be tlieir own person 
or their horses. If the player’s own peison is laid as a 
stake, it seems to have been called Nam, cow, goat, or 
sheep in the ratio of decreasing value corresponding to 
the varying digits of the eclipse. The winner not only 
took the defeated person as a stake, but also tied the 
victim to a post in his own house to he dis})osef! of at his 
own pleasure. The house in the case of tlie sun and the 
moon is either foot-hold or the top of Ai^ruttka tree. 
The form of the play is Krta, Tretd, Drdpnm, or Kali. 
If the sun or the moon in the game of running made a 
Krta-yuga or a number of Parcels divisible by four with 
no remainder, then he is considered to lie the winner, 
as agreed upon. In solar eclipse the moon is the winner 
and in the lunar the sun. The defeated planet is tied to the 
foot-hold or top of the Vanaspati, the Ahattha tree, to 
be disposed of at the will of the winner. It is probable 
that if the eclipse was two Padas out of louv-padas, i.e., 

* ‘Test of the Eclipse-cult,’ published ia the Poona Orientalist, 
January, 1941, 
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half, it is called Nava, man standing on two Padas or 
legs; if it is of four padas, it is a cow. If very small, it 
is an Ari, sheep; the value of one kind of victim in terms 
of other victims requires further investigation. 

It is a game of T retd, it the number of Farvas run 
leaves a remainder of thi'ee when divided by four; it is 
Fvdrpara, if it leaves a remainder of two wiien divided by 
four; and it is called JTaZ?, if it leaves a remainder of one 
when divided by four. 

An eclipse is regarded not merely. as game of dice- 
play or j'ace of running, but also a battle between the gods 
led by the sun or the moon, and the demons under the 
lead of Samhara, Vrtra, Nirriti, and others of various 
names, when the defeated planet is searched and caught 
hold of to be bound to the victory pillai- or set at liberty 
on payment of an adequate ransom of the value of a 
horse, a cow,, a goat, a sheep, a slave, or a woman, or gold 
or a valuable cloth-piece. Sometimes, it is also conceived 
as an act of devouring one 6f the two planets by Svar- 
hhd,nu and the release of the swallowed is considered to 
be effected by incantation and powmr of prayer or Vale, 
song, in Vedic terminology. 

The binding of Sunassepa thrice in his former births 
in one or three former Kalyas and the recurrence of the 
same binding in the present Kalpa referred to in 
verse 12 is no more than the recurrence of the 
Rohita-type of the three eclipses of the previous 
cycle of 1000 days. This is also implied in the 8th 
verse of the 25th hymn of 'the first Mandala of the 
Rgveda:— 

‘May king Varuna who is omniscient and who is un- 
opposed release the same §nnassepa from the ropes 
iPdMs). Varuna knows full well the twelve produc- 
tive months and also that which comes, into being along 
with them.’ 
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Tile twelve productive months are the usual twelve 
months of a year and the month which is said to come 
along with them is the unpi'oductive intercalary month 
which is called Mala-mdsa or iincJean month infested 
with Nirriti and other evil spirits. The simple contri- 
vance which the Vedic poets had devised to ascertain the 
arrival of an eclipse-season was the Inni-solar Yuan of 2{, 
years or more correctly 1000 days. The iisnal average 
mimber of eclipses for 1000 days is three, as already 
pointed out. Of these three one is called Rohittt oi‘ one 
of I'edclish yellow which according to the e-\.].>ress state- 
ment of the Tftit. Araijt/aka (1, 2) reciu's in every cycle 
of loco days. This is the minoi- Kffl/xi while the major 
Kalpd is 1000 Fiirra Y/iaas of 14000 days e<|ual to two 
cycles of 19 years each or 39 .solar yeai's and two months 
which we may call a snmbani cycle of eclipses. 

From this it follows that a Ka/ii/i in its origin meant 
an eclipse-cycle of nearly 19 yeai's and not a period of 
1000 divine Yiufas of 4,32.0000 years, as believed l.iy the 
commentator Skandasvann and the authors of the astro- 
n omi cal S Id d h an tas . 

The search for a gambler who has run away after 
being vanquished i.s mentioned in R. C. X. 43. 5 

As a gambler searches (ricinoti) his trscaped adver- 
sary, so does Indra go in quest of the sun who concealing 
his wealth (mmvarga) hid himself, No one, O Magliava]i, 
ancient or modern, is able to imitate this thv vigour. 



A FAKE (?) “BHAQAVADGiTA” MS. 

Bv Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 

The search tov '‘ovigmaX” Bhacjavadgltd conti- 
nues to be a problem as intriguing as ever. The search 
has followed along two main lines. The first sets forth 
as its goal a poem considerably reduced in size and con- 
veying ‘unitary and self-consistent’ teaching. The 
second essays to present the world with a poem that 
should agree with a recorded description of its contents d 
which makes it a poem of 745 instead of the present 700 
stanzas. But what definite and compelling evidence have 
we to imagine that the Bhagmadgltd proper was at any 
time different originally from what we know it to be ever 
since the days of the commentator Sankara (cir. 800 A.D.) ? 

That the present poem is far too lengthy for being 
I'ecited on the battle-field; that it is far too technical in 
some places, and fai‘ too prolix in others; that its teach- 
ing and terminology are not self-consistent and have 
evoked a battle royal amongst the Bhdsyakdras ; that in 
places we can even catch the interpolator I'ed-handed : 
such are some of the arguments urged by those that stand 
for an “original” Gita-, which Garbe at first sought to 
recover by cutting off, on- alleged philological or objec- 
tive grounds, some 172 stanzas from the current Gltd, 
and which eventually was made out by his pupil R. Otto 
to contain just 133 stanzas and no more. The various 
proofs in detail cannot be gone into in this place. ^ By 

‘ The well-lviiown slauz.a and a half iiududed in the Gitd- 
pmsaxti. found at the beginning of Chapter 43 of the Bh'ismaparvan 
in the Kilakuntha recension of the Mahahharata. 

-See niy Basu Mallik lieetures (192!)), Pt. i, pp. 94—100; 
and “E.raminatloii of Otto’ -i attempted Stratification of the BGf’ 
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way f>f a geneval i-einark we can say that the authot' of 
the JJfih'ihhdratd composed the Bhagiirnfjiutft. aftei' the 
heat of the Inittle had subsided; and as the Muhahlid ruin. 
was designed to be a Dhamiaiastra, tiie autliur gace ihrough 
0111 * poem his own exposition of the rhiloso]ji)\' of liight 
Conduct, which, naturally, could not have been aitogethei* 
noii-technical. Further, if — as is likely — the author at- 
tempted in that exposition to give a coherent synthesis of 
the divergent viewpoints current at the time, our under- 
standing of the author will he correct nnl_\ if we cateh the 
synthetist's exact angle of vision. This has not unfor- 
tunately always been tlie case.'* 

The champions of the Bkagaruihjlia id' 745 stanxas 
had a much simpler problem to deal with. The earliest 
in the field (1017) was the S^fldba-Dhurmu-Mniitjala-Gllu 
of 2(5 chapters, which was alleged to he ba.sed iijxm an 
actual MS.,‘ the antiquity and aiithenticitv of which iiave 
not been properly examined and estalili.'^hed. The latest 
in the field (1941) is the so-called ''Bhoiupaf rV'-Glta edited 
‘from an old MS.’ by F'andit Kalidas sastrT. the Raia- 
vaidya of Gondal. In between came Pandit R. M. Shastri’s 
attempt" grounded on the supposition that by Shjka 
we have to understand 32 syllables; and my own attempt'* 
to prove that the traditionally recorded extent belongs not 
to the Bhagfmidgltd alone, but to the BG and tlie Gitfiruru 
taken together, which, actually, in some old Mhh. MSB. 
and in the Persian translation of the Epic are found given 

In inr BOl’l Silver .liihilee .‘-erie.-i i>f Tweuiyiive .Lctr- 
tures (iitnv iu press) .some nf the coinnnmer lielVcts ia the curn'iit 
iuterpretation of the BGt are discn.ssed. 

■Mill this see F. (Hto Schrader’s paper in I lie .Xcir htditiii 
Anti<iiiurii, 1. i, pp. 62 — 68. 

Alhihahad Ujiirer.Atii Studlrx, XII (Arts ami Science o 
pp. 66—82. On it see S. X. Tadpatrikar's i»aimr in the Anniilf, 
BOKI, Vol. xviii, ijp. 8o7 — ^>360. 

“ “The Bhagavadgita ‘Riddle’ ruriddled,” Amiulx BOR/ 
Tol. xk, Pt. iv, pp. 335-348. 
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together in immediate succession. — The object of the 
present paper is to examine the claim of the '‘BhojafatrV'- 
Glta to be the “original” Gita of 745 stanzas. 

The Bhagavadglta given in this edition follows the 
so-called Kashmir Recension of the poem, which the 
same editor had published from Gondal in 1837. In 
the Introduction to that edition the editor had 
written : ^ 

“Our one great ambition is to secure the text contain- 
ing 745 stanzas. Our MS. contains 7 or rather 7| addi- 
tional stanzas. It now remains for us to discover the 37 or 
38 stanzas missing from the speech of srikrsna (p. 11} 

. . . .We have undertaken to complete the missing stanzas 
of the Gita. For this purpose we are sending for the 
copies of all these MSS. We are receiving much help from 
our grand Pandit Shri Hariramji Panchodi in securing 

old MSS. of the Gita, in Sanskrit or Persian On 

securing the wanting MSS. of the Gltci, the work of 
completing the missing stanzas will be accelerated 

(p. 26).” 

This urgent demand was bound to create a supply, and 
it was the same Pandit H. Pancholi mentioned in the above 
passage who came forward with a birch-bark MS definitely 
dated {Sam. 1665) and answering in every detail to the 
specifications demanded. After carefully examining the 
text of the Bhagatadgltd as presented by this MS, 
I have come to the conclusion that it is a “fake” MS. 
Benares has had the unenviable reputation of being the 
manufacturing place of fake coins, fake images, and fake 
antiquities of all sorts. We had no idea that the trade 
would spread to so ancient and revered a text as the 
Bhagatadgltd . Some of the main arguments warranting 
such a conclusion will be briefly stated here." 

I have given a fuller treatment in the Purusdrtha, a Marathi 
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The birch-bark MS, which is paraded before the world 
with much ado is, in the first place, not written (as is the 
ease with old and genuine bircdi-bark MSS.), in s'lrachl 
characters, but in Demnagarl characters. Apparently, 
writing in old S&rada characters proved too much for the 
Benares scribe -who produced the MS. The Bnrmm(jnn is 
written with Prsthamatras, which w^as easy enough to do. 
The date of writing given at the end of the IMS. is mark- 
ed by such extreme niathematical accuracy that that itself 
creates a suspicion. The date rums thus : 

According to the North-Indian mode of I'eckoning, 

. UN 1N!T 5. '<1 

The Full-moon preceding this Pratipadu falls on a 
Saturday so that one expects the Pratipndd ‘ 

itself to lx? on a Sunday. But the Full-moon TUM in 
question ends with the sunset and the Pratipadu com- 
mences on the same Saturday after sunset. If therefore 
we imagine that the copying of the MS. w'ent on in 
daytime and was concluded at night, we have the Satur- 
day as wmll as the Fratipadfl, and the data tally to a T. 
We wonder if an ordinary scribe would exactly bear in 
mind w'hen the Tithi changed ai;d make the entry so 
minutely accurate. 

The text given b\’ this new'' G'lffi bodily accepts the 
text of the Gondal edition of 1937, preserving all its 
peculiarities and even blunders,*^ particularly in tlie matter 
of arbitrarily making a stanza consist of 2 or 6 quailers 
(padas), without stopping to consider whether the sense- 

" Tlius, _ ill BG, XV, 13 the Gouilal edition reads for 

which gives no sense at all. The “BJiojapatn” text 
(xT. 15) gives the same reading! Natmrally tiiev cnnh! not 
afford to sacrifice the importance of the Gondal editioii by correet- 
ittg its mistakes ' 
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completion requires such shorter or longer stanzas. As 
the 1937 Gondal text adopted the Kashmirian recension, 
the “Bhojapatrl” edition adopts the same. But I have 
shown in detail® that the Kashmirian Recension is secon- 
dary and late, because it systematically tries to normalize 
the archaic grammar and syntax of the current text. The 
claim of such a Gita to be considered the “original” Gita 
stands i'pso facto refuted by all the accepted canons of 
text-criticism. 

The greatest bungle of the ‘'Bhoja2)atrl”-GUa 
is, however, the frantic way in which it introduces all 
sorts of quotations from the Upanimds, old and new, 
to make up the full quota of grikrsna’s stanzas. Thei’e 
are full 37 such quotations, which we enumerate here 
seTia.tim : 

— After ii. 17 we have: 

^ 5TSIT I 

The stanza disturbs the context. The body may have a 
beginning and an end, but the BG nowhere says that there- 
fore the middle state of the body is illusory or Mdyika. 
The stanza occurs in the ii. 6 and iv. 31. 

For the BG to quote these KdriMs, commonly attributed 
to Gaiidafoda, seems utterly unhistorical. 

— After ii. 70 the following three stanzas are found : 

nd TO ?r; I 

R5iTTO75fTiTOTd II 

m ^ f^5vr5W5?TTOI?F# II 

i 

sTto; to#?: ii 


® Compare my Introduction to the Bhagmiodgita with the 
Anandavardhinl, pp. 18 — t21. 

F.4 
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The first is with slight variation Kemi Ufiamsad ii. 3, and 
the first half of the second is infiueneed hy Kena ii. 4, 
and the second half by BG vii. 2. The last has not so far 
been traced; but it endorses the '\{niri-acmdya-ta(la’' 
which has not been so outspokenly endorsed by the 
Bhagaradgita. 

—After ii. 7 are given the following three stanzas : 

iTfsjpt ^irriTT (? fiqtirr: ! 

tr m |i 

W tri srfiM5% wm: \ 

g- u 

fiRtl I 

<TtR^ 11 

These stanzas, wdth slight vaiiations, are in order 
Kntha JJiMnimd ii. 3. 14, ii. 3. 15, Qj\di 21 undahi Vpanimd 

ii. 2. 8. The stanzas endoi'se the doctrine of “Sadyom- 
ukti,” which would go against the BG insistence upon the 
Jndnin following the ordinary Vyni'ahdm in a mood of 
equipoise. 

— After iii . 40 of the current text we find : 

niTJTprr ni^ssqrfTprfrq ii 
WSTOTq 3 'it WIT swiw I 

jpiqitWT fsqt ^ *1^=^ 11 

These stanzas correspond to KatJia ii. 3. 7-8, which 
give the well-known “Ratha-riqMikcd’ (already given in its 
simpler form in Katlia i. 3. 10), in a later and more 
technical form. The BG having already quoted the 
simpler form of the metaphor at the end of Chapter 

iii. would not again quote the other form. 

— ^ After iii. 41 of the current text read : 

swwirwsccqRWJ?^ ^ I 

IwgTq^JtRTJrt SRwr ^ ii 


( ?) “BHAGAVADGiTl” MS. '2*t 

The remarks made with reference to the previous quota- 
tion hold good more or less in this case also. 

— ^After iv. 23 of the current text is quoted : 
srfJRT fi% ff I 

srir% 3T€ft jn^(? iRT^) 1 11 

The first half of the above is equal to Pakipatahrahmo'pa- 
nisad 38“^ while the second half is 39^'*’ of the same 
Upanisad. It is wide of the context. It is also doubtful 
if the BG would contain quotation from such a late tract. 

— After iv.. 41 of the current text is found ; 

cr%r 

jf 5TFm%=5r II 

This is stanza 6 oi i]ie. A mdhuta Ufanimd, in which 
the well-known stanza, “No, nirodho na cotpattih” (of. 
Gaudapadakdrikd ii. 32), is also found. The work is 
much too late for being quoted in the Bhagamdglta. 

— ^After vi. 28 the following two stanzas are inserted: 
!5r sTfrT 'a fe?r: ,%rs^: 'rt??: l 

?f >3;f 1^! ^ sTTiiir; ?r ?r II 

IMT t II ■ 

These, with slight variations, equal Kaimlya Upa- 
nisad i. 8-9. The Vpanisad is old enough for being 
quoted, in the BO, but is it not surprising that no indica- 
tion of the quotation is found in all the available genuine 
MSS. and in the oldest available commentaries ? 

— ^After vi. 29, of the current text, first half, room is 
made for : . 

Iirt i 

This is equal to Kaimlya Vpanisad i. 14“^ the BG 
having already quoted i. i(T'’ as BG vi. 29"'". If the 
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Gita wanted to quote both the halves, it would not have 
composed a new half of its own with a separate verb 
“iksate'\ which remains, in the “BkojaihitrV' text, 
syntactically unconnected. 

— After vi. 29 of the current text is quoted : 



7PT 15^: 11 


which is equal to Kmccthja V/jaiumd i. 11. 


— After vi. 30 of the current text : 


r3>f:?2Tff I 

is quoted, which is equal to stanza 6 of the Ih f.'panisiid, 

— After vii. 23 of the current text the following half 
stanza is inserted just to complete the half stanza, 

^rrl^cr i 

^riPcf II 

already found in the Kashmirian recension : 

-—After viii. 8 of the current text is found: 

R?r: ew 

fIfR 1 

cT*!! fqiKRW^Ti^fEK! 
fTtR 11 

This, with slight variations, is Mnnduka UiJauBud iii. 2. 

8 . 

—After viii. 11 of the current text we find the following 
long citation from Kena Upmiimd i. 4-8, ami Kufku 
IJpanimd i. 2. 16-17 : 

w WMT m 

m 5# ^ ti 

spsT UTOT 1 

m 5# ll 
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^ ’Tprfer =spCfq cr?q-Ffr l 
srni ^ il 

^ %fr «Tm§rc ^crq; 1 
cT^ srar 5# 1%ll[: It 

5iF3fii% 2Rr in%^ nrw: !TT#it qcr: t 
c% sTir c^f JT^^lcTT^ra- li 

q;?r^5nw< srir 133 ^:^ 11 # ! 

i3:?r^^sjr5f ^ncsrr % it 

t3;cr?T^f ^ jf 7^31: 1 

> 3 :cr?MT^ ?rr?^ m%% Tc«t jmii, 11 


At this rate space could have been found for any number 
of stanzas! The device is much too ingenuous to pass 
muster. 

— After viii. 13 of the current text are cited the following : 


sr?T ?r JiTWt «■: 1 

a-q; ^RqJTJjcf % 37^37 il 

£Fi!i^ wg; 5[r^ urwr m I 

ifriFr^ %s: 54 ^gg:?F=J73Tl 37%q: 11 

JJW STTWrMra ^>7737 1 


These correspond to Mundiaka^ Upanisad ii. 2. 2, 4, and 
3 (in this order), and credit is due for the changes made 
into the original wording of the Upanisad to make them 
suit the BG context. Thus, 


Tad veddhavyam somya mddhi of the Upanisad becomes : 

Tad mddhi Bharatarsahha in the Bhagxavadgltd; 
Dhanur grhltvaiipanisadarn oi the Upanisad becomes: 

Dhamir grMtmivam, idam in the Bhagamdgitd. 
Noteworthy also is the alteration of 

hhdmgatena cetasd into Bhdgamtena dhiro. 


— After ix. 28 of the current text we read the next two 
stanzas, which are respectively Kaimlya Upanisad i. 6 
and-: 
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i%i f^^:^^T^?r2;Sfni. n 

^ETrrWfR TOTf^ JTf IW?Tt=^ 

These stanzas can bear evidence to the devotion for God 
Siva of some residents of Benares, l)ut they do not tit in 
with the GU{i context. 

— After xi . 31 of the current text we read : 


^TP#I 1 

^T^TSf 

%?PT4t ?rH?^S|JTfeT ii 

Kaicalya stanza 20 is in some MSS lead like this’"; 
but as a reply to Arjuna's question it is not apposite. 
— The extra initial stanza which opens BG, chapter xiii, 
is generally put in the mouth of Arjuna (with the reading 
E tad t edit im icckami in the third 'pddu); but it is given 
here as Krsna’s own stanza, read as : 

iTffif % %??■ :g- 1 

Q;cr??; t ?tR ^ ll 

—After xiii. 21 of the current text is given: 

55fjr#rtq 5tT#n<i: P’t H 

This is from the Bkamsantarmia Upanimd ii. 42. which 
is not even included in the Muktika Canon of 108 V'pu- 
nisads. ■ 

— After XV. 4, of the current text is met : 

5fjrT4cn35i% 

flTRT^r ^RTJTT: WTnlTt I 


See iu tlie AHundu shram Sanskrit Series, 

'p. iootaote. ■ ' 
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^ JTfcJT 

Iterur: ?RK5nf^wcr ti 
which equals, with slight variation, Mimdaka iii. 2. 5. 
— After XV. 5 is inserted : 

tRPcr^rtr 

qtTW: II 

This stanza is equal to Mtmdaka iii. 2. 6 is equal to 
Kairalya i. 3'’" + 1.4““ 

---After XV. 15 of the current text room is made for : 

■ ^ ;fTK Htifr 

^ I 

Jf JR 

^sfer ;t 11 

The first half of the stanza equals Kavmlya ii. 3““’, while 
the latter half equals Kaivalya ii. 4"“. Immediately 
after the above stanza is inserted : 

13;^ f%l^T 3f Rr4 i 

HKRRfw JRt1% II 

the first half of which equals Kaivalya ii. 4“'', and the 
second half, Kaivalya ii. 5“". 

' -iJ: «: * * 

Comment on an “originaT’ Bhagavadgltd text con- 
cocted in the above fashion is quite superfluous. If this 
.was the original Gita, we have every right to ask why it 
had remained unknown to all the Bkdsyakdras all these 
centuries. To me it seems obvious that the Gondal 
editor as well as (possibly) his Benares agent. Bandit 
Pancholi, have been the victims of a clever and unscrupu- 
lous deception, which it has become almost a sacred duty 
to expose. I am, however, ; willing to hear the arguments 
•:;;£A;:;q|lwthe;;qlihiMdej,:v:''^ 



TWO SANSKRIT AIEMORANDA OF 1787 

By Mr.. S. N. Sen 

A masterful person was Warren Hastings. Intent 
on having his own way in everything he rode rmighshod 
over all opposition reasonable or perver.se. It is needle.s.s 
to say that he was not always right, nor did he leceive im- 
partial justice from contemporary critics in every instance. 
His autocratic methods, fully justified as they were by 
success, naturally made many enemies who thwarted in 
India, carried their propaganda at home to the greater 
prejudice of their powerful opponent’s intere.st and Hast- 
ings found himself impeached foT- his alleged misdemean- 
ours after his I'eturn to England. His strong rule however 
had won for him the goodwill and admiration of many 
Indians, and they hastened to testify to the great quiili- 
ties of the illustrious pro-consul when the news I'eaehed 
this country. Four testimonials about Ha.stings’s sol icitude 
for the welfare of the Comjiany’s subjects came from 
Benares alone. The first of these bore two hundred and 
seventy-seven seals of the notables of the holy city including 
the Maharaja and attested t{^ the uncommon prudence, 
rectitude, ability, understanding and courtesy of Hast- 
ings. This memorandum was evidently drawn up in 
Persian, the language of the elegant and the elitfc The 
fourth memorandum was in Hindusthani wcitlen in 
Gujarati character and gave exp)*ession to the high este('m 
in which Hastings was held by the rich hankers of 
“the New Putty quarters” and the wealthy merchants of 
Benares. The second and the third testimonials are re- 
produced below. They bore numerous signatures and 
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referred in general terms to what Hastings had done 
to earn their gratitude. 

Apart from their historical value these two documents 
have a special interest for us as they were composed in a 
language known only to the learned few. We do not 
propose to discuss here whether Sanskrit was ever a 
spoken language. That it served as a lingua franm for 
the people of India long after it had ceased to be a living 
language cannot he gainsaid. Hindu princes belonging to 
different parts of the country and speaking different 
vernaculars found in Sanskrit a suitable and convenient 
medium for diplomatic correspondence in the last decades 
of the seventeenth century and donatory grants and in- 
scriptions still continued to be made in the language which 
seems to have gained in sanctity by lapse of time. These 
two memoranda go a long way to prove, if any proof is 
needed, that Sanskrit still served to furnish a linguistic 
bond among the Hindus of India.' The 178 signatories of 
one memorandum came from the distant provinces of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat and were officially described as 
“Pandits of Maharashtra and Nagara and other Brahmins 
at Benares.” The 112 subscribers of the other testimonial 
are inaccurately alluded to as Bengal Pandits . The 
names leave no doubt that all of them did not come from 
Bengal, nor was every one of these signatories a Brahmin 
by caste and all the Brahmins who came forward to 
record their evidence in Hastings’s favour could not 
claim to be Sanskrit scholars. Mannu Vijhat, Eamnath 
Vi j hat and Ausan Misra are not Bengali names and 
probably belonged to the adjoining province of Bihar his- 
torically associated with the bigger and more important 

J There are aboitt a dozen Sanskrit letters dating from the 
late 18th to the early nineteenth century in the custody of the 
Imperial Eecord Department at New Delhi. Sanskrit as a 
medium of correspondence was not, therefore, completely aban- 
doned until recently. 
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Suba. Kashinath Maitliila ver}* like!)’ hailed from the 
Darbhanga region. Bihari Charan Sil, Sant Singh, 
Vishwanath Ghosh, Earn Sundar' Shahii, Krishna- 
nioliaii Das and Ram Shankar Basu could not l)e Brahmins. 
They were indiscriminately grouped together as Bengali 
Pandits probably because they had all .sultscribed to a 
statement in Sanskrit, a language commonly conliiied to the 
priestly caste. While the memoi'ialists from !Mahara.sli- 
tra, Gnjaj-at, Bihar and Bengal used as a common tmigiie 
they did not use a common script. The former wrote in 
Devanagari hut the latter preferred the Bengali charae- 
tei’ with which they were more familiar. It is not un- 
likely that the Sils, Ghoshe.s and Basus were cuiite in- 
nocent of a script in which the learned alone I'lnelleil. It 
may be noted here that the original signatures have been 
lost and we have at present a list of signatories in Arabic 
letters appended to the Persian translation. 

The residents and outsiders, settled at the holy city 
of VUwehrara, naturally belonged to all stations of 
life. Some of them wei*e humble pilgrims and unosten- 
tatious seekers of learning while a good few must have 
been men of wealth and influence. We find for instance 
the name of Jai Narayan Ghosal among the Bengalee 
memorialists. But rich ancT poor, learned and unlettered, 
scrupulously refrained from questions of high jiolitics ajid 
referred only to those specific acts of the cx-Governor- 
General which were particularly calculated to benefit the 
pilgrims, e.g., the suppression of the undue and illegal 
e.vactions of the Gangn'putras or the officiating priests, the 
new facilities for the free and unhampered perfoianance of 
their religious rites, the appointment of AH Ibrahim 
Khan as Chief Magistrate of Benares, and last but not 
least the construction of a nauhat kluma oi- music 
gallery near the gateway of the Visuteknwm temple. 
This must have specially appealed to th^ average Hindu 
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as a particularly meritorious act. Hastings liad the ima- 
gination of a real statesman and knew how to win the 
golden opinion of the man in the street. If he had de- 
prived the holy city of its Hindu ruler he was not long in 
proving that neither the deity nor his devotees -were out 
of his mind and their needs would always receive his 
earnest attention. His unchristian homage to a pagan 
god probably did the greatest credit to this Christian 
ruler.. 

What proportion of the outsiders settled at Benares 
subscribed to these memorials is difficult to ascertain at 
this distance of time. The special sanctity of the holy 
city had from time immemorial attracted myriads of 
pilgrims from all parts of India. Benares, moreover, 
enjoyed the eminence of being the greatest seat of Sans- 
krit learning and thousands of ambitious students flocked 
there to seek the distinction which the city of Viswes- 
wara alone could confer. There must have been therefore 
a large floating population of pilgrims, professors and 
pupils of whom the 290 persons who made their written 
deposition must have formed an infinitesimal fraction. 
According to Prinsep, there were no less than 11,311 
Maharashtra, 1,231 Nagara and 3,000 Bengali residents 
at Benares in 1828-29 or fifty years after the submission 
of the memorials and it is interesting to note that one 
thousand ganga'piitras ministered to the spiritual needs of 
1,22,365 Hindus at that date. 

It may be pertinently enquired whether these testi- 
monies were really free and voluntary. It is to be noted 
that Ali Ibrahim Khan forwarded these four memorials 
to Mr. Jonathan Duncan “in order that he might in his 
kindness forward them to the Council at Calcutta and 
request in behalf of the inhabitants that the beneficent 
gentlemen of the Council having caused the addresses to 
be translated . , . would send both the originals and the 
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temslations to the Presence of the Hon'ble Directors/’- 
Mr. Duncan however was on his guard and tvfused to 
have anything to do with these doeuinents ns they had 
“no relation with the Business of the Company.” The 
papers %ere thereupon sent to Hastings's attorney, 
Mr. Thompson. Mr. Thompson approached the Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council wdth a r-equest that he may be 
permitted to receive such written testimonies a.s the native 
inhabitants of the Company's territoi'ies may be willing 
to bear to the merits of Mr. Hastings and that the Judges, 
Collectors and j'esidents under the Presidency may be 
requested to transmit any such testimony to the Goveriioi'- 
General-in-Couneil.'* This i-equest was complied with 
but the Company's seiwants were jjlainly w’arned that 
“the liberty now' accoi'ded is merely to i-t'ceive and trans- 
mit testimonials when offered and you aio not to deduce 
any inference from it that you are authori.sed to exercise 
any further interference in the busine.ss."‘ It is there- 
fore dear that the Governor-General-in-Coimoil were not 
prepared to countenance any undue zeal on the part of 
their officers in securing any testimony in Hastings’s 
favour. They were simply to act as a post office when 
any memorial w'as voluntarily submitteti. Mr. Duncan's 
attitude wms one of rigid neutrality if not of rigid 
indifference. 

Ali Ibrahim Khan on the contrary was a friend and 
protege of Warren Hastings. It is not unikely that he 
might have exerted himself in securing these testimonials 
from the citizens of Benares, it is evident from his own 
letter that he did not share Mr. Duncan's indifference in 
this matter. As the Chief Magistrate of the city he had 

- Ali Il)ialum Kliau io Thoiiipsou, Puhlir CiiihtitHaiioiix. 31 
Mardi, 1788, Ao. 14. 

■' Letter (luiefl 2utl March, 1788. 

* Circular letter from Mr. E. Hav, Public C/uixullatioUi^ .'jl 
March, 1788, No. 16. 
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exceptional opportunities of bringing some pressure upon 
the grandees, bankers and residents of humbler status if 
he was so inclined and the glowing terms in which our 
memorialists refer to the unique qualities of the head and 
heart with which the Khan was richly endowed may lead 
an over -sophisticated reader to suspect that these docu- 
ments were probably designed as much to flatter the 
magistrate as to exonerate the ex-Governor-General from 
unmerited aspersions. Jai Navain Ghoshal also might 
not have been absolutely uninterested in Hastings’s fate 
though he figures rather low on the list. The memorial- 
ists however steered clear of controversial measures and 
questions of high policy; their testimony is strictly limit- 
ed to facts within their own knowledge and there is no 
reason to suggest that it was not given of their free will 
because Ali Ibrahim Khan took a natural, if indiscreet, 
interest in the preparation and transmission of these 
documents. 

The Pandits speak of the rare kindness which they 
received from Hastings during his second visit to 
Benares. A sincere patron of oriental learning Hastings 
must have received his learned guests with spontaneous 
courtesy which made a lasting impression on them and 
when the memorials were drafted the scholars of the 
South, West and East readily agreed to pay a special tri- 
bute to the charming manners of the Governor-General. 
It may, therefore, reasonably be concluded that the two 
documents quoted below truly reflect the genuine feeling 
of the signatories though the idea of bearing public testi- 
mony to Warren Hastings’s character and achievements 
might have emanated from men of rank and wealth. - 

1 . Copy of the Memorandum drawn up by the Maha- 
rashtra, Nagara and other Brahmins of Benares (written 
in Devanagari Character). 
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qjfoj# 1 ?ii%gfrcn«r 5, 5 # 

prft^IW 'TW' 

%: fsf 5T;fr ^Ri3T}^-fii%q’; w- 

Jimr sr jt: 

w|5n^^-f%-5-5r^-^-^?:-%ST^R-^%?T-2Rra'T- 
spT f§T«f ^rafjff fferi ig ^h%'| 

!i ?r 8 fti%- 

f?n?r-5^?a^-T%R%5T ( sic ) #f cTEfmra’ 
37 SW 13 ; i?r-g# ?r-3?piT =¥R?IF5^?T«% isimcfWTSr- 
iw fe'kJj sT^gw-i^q^tor^- 

^w^Rr ( sic ) ?JT critrs^rTSTWicT^f^^^cT-f- 
ftw-^JT5?r-€r^sr??rJ ir^^-^- 
#w. 1 ^ ?TOT5^Rft% 

f5raf'4 Ji^iT'T sr^ pnilsT ?it 4 irw^sTwa^r- 

fer^gwif^rR =g j^ggRW ^^?'4-^rf3^- 

^5RT3<^^-l‘^r^5ir-ff^-W^T^’T4Hr¥FT5f‘ 

• aR5?RfeR:?r =g- ^FRfrr 

=g-?^?rqKR-a^^jf (sie ) %-%«rfRf- 

•O ’ : ■ 

sr^rri i^Rftra gRs?TW r- 

iTRRr: qlR2?w 3w4^-ftRn:-i|gt4RR-%^5!q-- 

WTIR-RRR R^rRRRfRC- 

^R3T*l-?RRrRTR-feR-^&*TT¥R-'^^ft^'cr> 
^-5R-RR#RfRl^ tT=5FR WR- 
5RTR5CH?3C-RiqT<RR ^-?ftsf-f|RtJTfw-4!JTi:- 

fe^TFif^' 5fgl!:g'^RM?f*^Rqisr-qrRRFt 
R SRR #Ri:^g:sR ^?Tfq #! %- 

tRRT^W RHR4 fiRR-tt?!' 'S^K- 
54R-i^-ifHR-=05Rr ^‘df^ciT: qK?rri*^'Rft- 

SRiRFd t^?cn%' 

^-JRik-MRR-Rl^R, 'RTJRftiR m R% gfecTT w 
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Names of the Signatories [in Persian). 

Nilkanth Bhutt; Bireshwar Sish; Atm a Earn Kay; 
Balam Bliut Koley ; Bhairav Dixit;. Megli Nath Deo; 
Shambhu Deo; Jairam Bhutt; Jagannath Bhutt Shukul; 
Baijnath Bhutt; Jagannath Misr; Ganga Earn Karikal; 
Eiamchandra Bhutta Kootkar (Ketkar?); Atma Earn 
Puranik; Bhutt Ganga Earn; Somnath Bhutt Neoyatkar; 
Bhudeo Misr; Bhairav Dixit; Balam Bhutt Bharadwaj ; 
Gunesh war Bhutt; Baba Dixit; Balkrishen Dixit Mahaji; 
Dadam Bhutt; Kishen Bhutt Arari; Sukha Earn Bhutt; 
Jogesliwar Bhutt; Ha rikishen Dixit; Babu Dixit Ayachuk; 
Eamkisben Tepathi; Udaya Shankar Pandit; Anna 
Shastri; Shadasheo Bhutt; Balmakund Bhutt Kholi; 
Balkishen Dixit; Sita Ram Bhatt Puranik; Pandit 
Nana Panhik; Balkishen Karikal; Mauni Ram 
Bhutt Sadaharti; Baijnath Bhutt Nagraj ; Prem Shankar ; 
Anand Ram Bhutt Lachmi Dhar; Sambhuji Dixit; Udaya- 
kishen Tewari ; Lachmidhar Dixit ; Lachman Vyas ; 
Ballabh Ji; Sheovallabh Ji Gopal Ji; Jaikishen Pathak; 
Anand Ram Anant Ram; Meanath Panda; Sadakisheh 
d alley; Panda Nand Ram • Mukund Ram Shukal; Kalyan- 
ji Dixit; Moolnath Eooderji; Dubey Kewal Kishen; Sheo 
Paran Jeewan; Tewari Bhishen Deo; Tewari Kanaya 
Deo; Bawan Kishen; Dubey Ganpat Ji; Dubey Bishnoo 
Ram; Suraj Kishen; Tewari Kishen Ballabh; Pura 
Ganga Ram; Pura Bishnu Ram; Pandia Kalyanji; 
Tiwari Motilal; Dubey Kanaya Ji; Anand Ram Shukal; 
Ram Dutt; Kewal Kishen Dixit; Dina Nath; Ram 
Kishen Bhut Kholey; Anant Ram Bhutt; Maladhar 
Dharam Adhikari ; Balmakund Arori ; Hari Bhutt 
Dhobey; Vasudeo Bhutt Gurjar; Sheoram Bhutt Jhosi; 
Jagannath Dharamdhikari; Anant Ram Bhutt; Vinayak 
Bhutt Moni; Kirpa Krishn Jakak; Shew Lai Pathak; 
Lachman Bhutt; Babroopajh {sic) Shastri; Bhawani 
Shankar Thakur; Jogeshwar., Shastri ; Megha Pat Joshi; 
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Ganesh Bhutt Sharangpani ; Sheohhadra Pathak; Siiraj- 
ram Jani; Aral Earn Vailabh Earn; Gobind Earn Sheo 
Butt; Beni Earn Bora; Singhji Miireshwnr: ^Mohnn Lai 
Murlidbar; Dubey Ghiranjiwa Shashnnkar (Bhiva 
Shankar?); Dewa Karan Bakht Earn; Gnri Sliankar 
Varachand ; Nanak Parraeshwar; Kanila Karan Ajleshwai' 
(.s«c); Dubey Banath (sic) Ram; Rameshwar Bakran: 
Kashi Ram Eateshwar; Rati Ram Sannuxkhi'ain ; \ddya- 
dhar Udax'karan; Dubey Iz?ut Earn Pajja Ram: Daya 
Dhar Dina Nath; Dayanath Bishiin; Gotha Sathvilk 
Krishna Kayal; Varadhar Mangleshwar : Rewa Das; 
Jeevaneshwar; Ainba Shankar Rijoy Shankar; Tdlailhar 
Rnp Ram; Kashi Ram Sheo Shankar; dani Ri-wa Dntt 
Behari Lai; Suraj Ram Munna Ram; Nana "Mokha; 
Gbvind Ram Nir Baneshwar; Ishwarii f-nkhnoji; Jain 
Anand Ram Sarth Ram; Jagat Ram Izzat Ram; ^lukesh- 
war; Rashik Lai Brijlal; Dayanand Kai'iiakai'an ; Ram 
Dntt Sawakeshwar (Sevakeshwar) : Sanmookh Ram Uttam 
Ram; Surga Shankar Daya Ram; Bajji Ram Gharan 
Ram; Balmokund Shankar; Ghandreshwar; Hiraknran 
Moti Karan; Bishunath Ghagopi Nath (Visvanath dha ?); 
eJiteshwar Lachini Isiiwar; Prem Shankar; Mahant Gopal 
Kishen; Amba Ram Vyas; Krishnji doshi; Ram Ghandra 
Vyas;Mawari Mai Sheshwar (Shiveshwar): Dubey Suraja 
Ji; Tewari Ratan Ji; Tewari Amba Ram; Ganpat .Inshi; 
Jadupat Joshi; Pandia Mahadeo; Bidya Dhar ^kaid; 
Baja Ram Kanwal Ram; Dev Dutt Bhiitt; Vidya Nund 
Joshi ; Bibareshwar ; Battha Ram Bhutt; Ojlia Ram 
Kishen; Tiwari Baijnath; Dubey ('hatui-biiuj ; Dubey Deo 
Ram; Ojha Radiia Kishen; Amba Shankar dab; Ananda 
Ram Vyas; Munna Ram; Raghunath Gopal; Dixit Gojml- 
Ji; Dixit Hari Kishen; Suraj Lai Shukul; diwan Ram 
Dube; Krishan Deo Dixit; Gopal Deo; Ghitreshwar 
Bhat; Parbhu Deo Vyas; Sheo Shankar Dixit; Narain 
Deo; Kirpa Shankar Dixit; Gokul Nath Dixit. 
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2. Copy of the Memorandum drawn up by Bengali 
Brahmins and other Hindus, inhabitants of Benares 
(written in Bengali Character), 

(sic) 

jr5i!!rT3^Fri-(sic)-?ffig?:^r Q?r 

?jr CRT wmm jp:4Rr-5simr^w 

IPTfecT II R II 

55t*lTlWgOTTJT?JTI^l7crT^# fSFfT 
cgr grgr^'^t ^mFRqr^ ii ? il 

^f^T^Jri^TMJfT^Trucri ftmisl- 

^f gg r R-q it 'p4.5[rR5rT5€T^ gglg ^TR^fig- 

^1^ ^ (sic) «ftmR ^- 

?#R5RR ?Rftf^Tf|lT «3fRTir^- 
5Jr-fe?g i^ql'stqwR ’^•^I'l^qT igR'lq’W- 
4 '^rI’ II Y II ^rrdw 

^ qrFRi qgj 1 5«g' % % jrit: t qqrrlRJiTScrr: |i 1 1I 
?rRlfT '*' rIrt ^qi- 

'smft' Jig^r-gsr-sq^Ji qRRr-’r^ JiRT^ 

qr^’ ^qinR ii ^ ii 

qrqg^ crrq%q ^prq^q urti^cit ^trt (sic) 

qstu^rfT iqq% ^cIT qRfhl II to II 

qq Rsqqr si^qranq: I ?ihicTT TrqrrqT- 

qf fq^qq-gl^qrTqit (sic) qlqqTlqqRqrRt ^* 

^TT^^rq qfcft ^fefciT q^ qqqiq 1^ §fqT%- 
q: fT^: I sft'^qrfqqt Rtqqiro il ii 

Names of the Signatories {in Persian). 

Kriparam Tarka-Siddhanta ; Grvindaram Nyaya- 

charya; Eamarama Siddhanta; Kashiram Chatter ji; Pran 
Krishna Sharma; Shyam Vidyavagish; Krishnamangal 
Sharma; Krishna Chandra Sarvabhauma; Yugal Kishor 
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Vandopadhyaya ; Krishna Chandra Mukherji; Ramiochan 
Mukherji; Duial Nyayalankar; Balaram Vachaspati; 
Sadananda Tarka Vagisli; Sivnath Tarkablmshan ; 
Ahanda Chandra Ehattacharya ; Ramcharan Vidya- 
vagish ; Kashinath Maithil ; Gangai'am Vyas; Ram Prasad 
Bandyopadhyaya ; Ramsuiidar Ray; VagalesJivar Pahan 
(Pradhan ?) ; Kaliprasad Ehattacharya : Gangadhar Tidya- 
vagish; Krishnananda Yidyalankar; Ramcharan Chaki'a- 
varti; Haridev Tarkabhushan ; Ramchandra Yidyalankai': 
Ramram Bakshi ; Balaram Rhattacharya ; Rndr-ai'am 8ar- 
kar ; Bhavanicliaran Sarkar ; Ramshaiikar \bnidyoi!ad!iayu ; 
Sivaprasad Yachaspati ; Kaliprasad Siddhanta ; Siv- 
narayan Vandyopadhyay ; Darpanai’ayan Bhattacharya; 
Gokul Krishna Yidyalankar: Ramkanta Yidyalankar; 
Ramnath Sharnia; Chandicharan Sharma; I.akshman 
Vidyavagish; Ramkanta Yidyalankar: Gangarani Pahan 
(Pradhan?); Lakshminarayan Sharma; Krishnananda 
Sarvabhauma ; Khelaram Sharina; Tilak Chandra Gango- 
padhyay; Ramram Sharma; Rainji (van?) Gangopadhyay; 
Kaliprasad Sharma ; Jaganmohan Mukhopadhyay ; Shobha- 
nath Sharma; Ramdas Sharnia; Krishndas Saj'vabhauina; 
Jaykrishna Sharma; Jayashaiikar Sharma: Prema- 
nanda Gangopadhyay; Janananda Sharma; Shambhu- 
nath Yandyopadhyay ; dayanarayan Gboshal; Bbavani- 
shankar Ghoshal; Gangahari Vandyopadhyay; Ram- 
santosh Chatterji; Yishvanath Chatterji; Ramram 
Siddhanta; Jagnnath Ray; Manikchandi'a Sharma; 
Gangadhar Vidyavagish; Rammohan Bhattacharya; 
Ramchandra Nyayalankar; Jaydev Sharma; Jagan- 
nath Sharma: Kashinath Sharma; Devnarayaii 
Sharma; Gopalshankar Pahan (Pradhan?); Lakshmi- 
narayan Nyayavagish; Krishnadev Chatterji; Yugal- 
mohan Sharma; Yishvanath Ghosh; Raghunat Palat 
(Palit?); Kaliprasad Sarkar; Viharicharan Sil; Santa 
Singh; Ramnarayan Sil; Ramsundar Sayin; Rammohan 
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Palat {Palit?); Prankrislina Palat (Palit?); Krishna- 
mohan Das; Ramshankar Bose; Ramhari Das; Ramnidhi 
Das; Haricharan Malik; Vrajakishor Ghosh; Kaliprasad 
Sharma; Kaiishankar Sharma; Kaliprasad Sharma; 
Kevalram Sharma; Kevalram Bhattacharya ; Prannath 
Thakur ; Ramchandra Banerji; Nilmani Thakur; Chai- 
tanyacharan Thakur; Harikrishna Ved; Vishnushankar 
iVijhat; Mannu Vijhat; Ramnath Vi j hat; Visvanath 
Mitra; Vaidyanath Narayan Misra; Ausan Misra; Kali- 
das Siddhanta. 

English Tmnslation of the First Memorandtm 

This memorandum is drawn up on (this day, being) 
Friday, the Sixth tithi/' (lit. tithi presided over by 
Karttikeya) from the new moon in (the month of) Karttika, 
in the ISllth** year of Vikrama (equivalent to) the Saka 
year 1709. We, the inhabitants as well as outsiders 
settled at Benares (literally, people coming from else- 
where) do (hereby) declare with truth and sincerity that 
we feel happy and satisfied on account of several (good) 
things originating from the generous and enlightened 
policy (administration) of the illustrious noble Mr. 
Hastings, the Governor -General. Among these things the 
first (to be mentioned) is the pain he took to populate as 
well as to promote the well-being of the City of Visvehara,'^ 
the most holy place for all the four castes belonging to the 
entire country. 

^ ‘Adlii-Guhatithi.' — 'Tithi presided over by Guba 

(Karttikeya). 

^ ‘Yui/akrta .’ — Twice four cr four followed by four. Dhrti 
= 18 accordiug to Vdatspatyabhidhanam. 'Tbe year is therefore 
1844. The date corresponds to 16th November, 1787. 

^ Hastings framed a number of regulations for the improve- 
ment of the administration, trade and commerce of Benares and 
he wrote in a letter to Wheler “I have the happiness to find all men 
satisfied and happy in the excellent administration of Benares.” 
Korrest, T,elections from State Papers, Vol. Ill, pp. 816-17, 1095, 
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Secondly, he has settled us uuder his jurisdiction 
with both honour and happiness. 

Thirdly, frightened by the high-handedness of the 
Gahgdputras'^ few pilgrims previously use to visit this 
city. But now that those misdeeds have been suppressed 
and all other obstructions removed pilgrims are pouring 
in the city in large numbers from all pi‘ovinces in view of 
the unprecedented facilities afiorded foi' their religious 
rites. 

Fourthly. He appointed as Magistrate Nawab ‘Ali 
Ibrahim Khand" efficient, upi'ight and well-versed in law, 
for the maintenance of law and order and administration 
of justice in the City of Benares, in the proclamat 'tonF 
of his appointment — an appointment justified by the 
resulting happiness and comfoit that have accrued to the 
whole population of the locality, it was ordained that 
Brahmin Scholars should be appointed foi‘ deciding the 
suits preferred by the four castes and iluslim divines for 
(deciding) those preferred by others.’- The said Magis- 

(raiiijaijfdra, — Aucorcliog /' It) V. S. ‘'a I'h'aliiiuuia wito 
coiiduci.s p.ilgTiBi> the FrtHii the Kiig'lish fnsii>iatioii 

of the Persian I^etters Beeeived 1 IT 88 , Vol. jt. dT) li appears 
that the ieroi used tn he applied tlie nHieialinp’ |>riests in 
g'eiieruL i’u Beiignl the JJggis in eharire of I he crt^iisaticm 
on the liauks of the Oaiige.^ are also styled a*- ^ 

’’ 111 his letter to Wheler, already referred to, Haslinji’s opin« 
ed that the pilgTiins should he ein‘ourag‘ed in t*ve.ry way. In 17H1 
he abolished the ]')ilgTiHi-tax and framed a few re^Tilatitms to 
])rote(*t them ‘higairst every means of oitpre.-.sioii.'”* I'oriTysi, 
op. iof .. ]). 1117. Also see CalG/Hlot of P( r.^oni PoprvsiHHHlvifcc. 
YoL Yd, ]i|>. 535 and 808, 

A.li Ibrahim Kh:m tinvetl under Alivardi Kiiaii and Mir 
ihimm with distinetion. He was appointed diief Ma^»istrale of 
Benares in 1T81 and ’^held that office till his dealii in 17!I3. 
Hastiiig's thoui^ht A'ery highly of his (diaraeter and aliility and 
alluded to tlie Chief Magistratels ^'Characd'er for moderation, ilk- 
interesteduess and o*ood sen^’e*' in a note it* tin* Council Forrest 
op. rif., p. 816. . , 

8ee Fcwrest, %>/i. mY., p. 316 and Cokotlor of Persian Cor- 
respoHilenee, Yol. VI, 292, ' 
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irate having efficiently checked the exactions of bribes 
and (undue) fines by his subordinate officers has conferred 
on the people more happiness than enjoyed by them even 
under the rule of Eaja Balavanta Siniha and Cheta 
Simhad® 

Fifthly. On the occasion of an assemblage of the 
enlightened people of the locality which took place dur- 
ing the 2nd visit^‘ of the illustrious governor Mr. 
Hastings, he charmed everybody by his elegant and 
delightful conversation, by his conduct characterised 
by unfathomable charity and by his deeds and thoughts 
which were solely devoted to rewarding and patronising 
the people according to their merits. 

8ia)thly. To our great delight, he caused a music 
gallery to be built at his own expense at the gateway of 
the illustrious Visvehara temple, the crest- jewel of all 
the holy places. 

Seventhly. He never deviated from the principles 
essential to good government nor cast a look of greed 
(towards anybody) nor did he ever wish any ill to anybody. 

Thus, do we truthfully testify to the wise and charit- 
able policy followed by Mr. Hastings, Jaladat Jang 


'‘-The releTant part of the proclaniatiou is as follows: “In 
all eases wliich sliall depend on the particular laws and iustitu- 
iions of the parties, the said President and Judges shall . . . 
adjudge the rigdit as established by those facts according to the 
respective laws and institutions of the parties, whether tliey be 
Mu.ssalineu or Hindus and for this purpose tliey shall be assisted 
by two Maulvis versed in the Sheriat . . . and two Pundits 
versed in the Pootee of jjustice.” Forrest, op. cit., p. 817; 
Calenchu' of Pei-.~(ian Correspondence, Vol. VI, p. 292. 


Balavant Singh, Eaja of Benares, 
ceeded by his son Ohet Singh who was 
1781. 


1739 to 177(1, was suc- 
deposed by Hastings in 


Hastings visited Benares on the 13th March, 1784, on his 
way to Ijuchnow. During the return journey he spent about a 
month (13th September to^ 22nd October) at the holy city. 
Calendar of Per .dan Correspondence, Vol. VI, pp. 985 . 992 . 998 
and 1421. 



(brave in war). The fame of the (English) King and 
the Company, pervading as it does all the quarters like 
autnmn moonlight, is ever alive through the length 
and breadth of (their) far-flung and firmly established 
empire. And we ail who are living in comfort, offer 
our prayers for the prosperity of the extensive and 
well-administered empire of the King and the Company, 
who are a veritable repository of never-failing kindness. 

English Translation of the Second ilemorandum . 

This is the submission of people settled in Benares as 
well as of pilgrims from various provinces to the prosperous 
King of Kings, the King of England and the prosperous 
Company. We are living here richly !>lessed by the 
favour and patronage of the illustrious Governor-General 
and chief among men, Hastings (1). Secondly, as long 
as the said ruler resided in this country, he endeavour- 
ed in many ways for the promotion of our well-being 
and for the maintenance of our honour (2). Again, 
people came from all quarters and settled hei'e when 
they learnt of the great happiness of us, who I'eside here 
in secuiity, thanks to that ruler’s (Mr. Hasting’s) favour 
and of the suppression of the evil-doer.s (3). Fuilher, 
having considered the propriety of appointing a magistrate 
who is intelligent, well-versed in all the sciences, g*:id- 
fearing, devoid of greed and competent to adjust the 
cause between the followers of the Vedic religion according 
to the Dharma-Sastras and Ijetween the Muslims in con- 
formity with their laws, for the protection of the honest 
and the chastisement of the dishonest, the illustrious ruler, 
■who is known by the name of Hastings, gave the appoint- 
ment to the illustrious Nawb AH Ibrahim Khan, who 
fulfilled all these requirements and was a veritable ocean of 
virtues, in consequence whereof, we are being governed 
much better than under the former Raja (4). Further, 
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when the said ruler came to this City, all who went to see 
him were received with respect according to their ranks. 

(5) . Further, in order to obtain eternal prosperity in a 
fitting manner through the grace of the Supreme Lord, 
the said ruler provided for daily (play of) music in an 
elegantly fashioned stone edifice built for the purpose at 
considerable expense near the gate of the Lord’s temple 

(6) . So long as he resided in this country he cherished us 
in every way like his children. In no respect did he cause us 
any loss. We are on that account ever living in happiness. 
By these (deeds) the prosperous King of Kings, the King 
of England, the pi’otector and sole refuge of the poor as 
well as the Company have gained great reputation. We 
are also daily offering our blessings. This is the submis- 
sion of the inhabitants of the holy city. 



BHASKARA'S VmW OF ERROR 
By Prof. M. Hirtyaxka . 


Like other old exponents of Vethlnta. Bhaskara also 
coniniented upon the 1 ' the T and 

the BhagavadgUd.^ Of them, it is only the Bltd.^gn on 
the first that is at present available in a rather imperfect 
edition.'* Since throughout this woi-k, he finds fault 
with Sankara for his intei-pretation of the Veddittf/Siltra, 
and since he himself is, in turn, criticised by Vilcaspati, 
it is not difficult to fix his date fairly definitely. If we 
take for granted the dates now geiierally assiguetl to 
Sankara (800 A.D.) and \ acaspati (8oO A.F).), we may 
conclude that Bhaskara should have flourished in the 


early part of the 9th century A.D. The type of Vedanta 
taught by him is a very old one. It is described as 
Brahma-panndma-vdda, and i*efei-ences to it are found 
in the Vedcinta-Sutm itself.* It maintains that the 
1 elation between B I'tthmwn and the Jlai or the* physical 
universe is one of identity in difieT'ence, and is therefore 
also designated as the Bheddblmla-nlda. It was once 
largely prevalent in India; and may, broadly speaking, 
be legal ded as Hegelian in its spii'it. Saiikara criticised 
it often and severely; and it Avas chiefly OAving to his 
criticism that it completed lost the hold wffiieh it seems, 

(hSf/reSeit "" 

Hisfincal Qiiaiterl.i/ for 1933, pp (itj3 — 77 for 
an article ou tui.s conimentarv bv Vr. B. X. Kri.slmanmrti ‘^'tri.i-i 
Only fragmeuts of it seem to lie available lum- 

** Issued from the Cbowkhamba Pres.s, Benares 191.5, 

* Cf. I. iv. 20-21. 
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till then, to have had on the Indian mind. Efforts were 
made later to resuscitate it by thinkers like Bhaskara and 
Yadava-Prakasa; but they did not succeed. There are, 
at least, two forms of this type of Vedanta, with differ- 
ences in matters of detail; but, as they are not familiar- 
ly known,® it is desirable to state here the salient features 
of the particular variety of it taught by Bhaskara, before 
we can deal with his explanation of error. 

Bhaskara is a monist like Sankara, and holds that 
Brahman is the sole reality; but his conception of it is 
vastly different. He believes that Brahman is endowed 
with infinite potency, which he classifies under the two 
heads of hhogya-salcti and hhoktr-saktiS' The former 
manifests itself as the objective world; and, as a conse- 
quence of such manifestation, the other aspect of Brah- 
man becomes split up into an indefinite number of parts. 

These self-differentiated parts or amsas,'^ as they are 
termed, are the jlvas. The physical world is thus 
an actual transformation or 'pari'mma of Brahman, and 
not merely its appearance as in Sankara’s Advaita. 
The pva, on the other hand, is a determination of 
Brahman formed by its own evolutes on the physical 
side, such as the internal organ (antah-karana) and 
the physical body It is the multiplicity of these 
adjuncts (upddhi) that accounts for the multiplicity of 
the pvas. What should be particularly noted here is 
that the is not a of Brahman,^ as it is 

according to some other teachers of the Bhedabheda school 
like Bhartrprapafica and Yadava, but an aupddhika or 

An excelleat summary of Bbaskara’s doctrine is found in 
Prof. P. N. Srinivasacliarya’s book. The Philosophi/ of Bheda- 
hhedn (Srinivasa Varadacbari and Co., Madras). 

BB., pp. 85 and 105. 

BB., pp. 112 and 140-41. 
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con clitioiied state o£ it. It is only the I'tvult of Brahman 
being delimited by certain adjuncts that fU'e its own 
transformations. The adjuncts !;teing rejtl, the limita- 
tion characterising the /rms also i.s real: and in this 
lies the chief distinction between the view of Bhrcskara 
and that of Sankara. In its transmigrating state, the 
jh'a forgets that it is intrinsically the nncundit ioiied 
Brahman itself, and imagines that its limited charaeter 
is natural {sTabhmikci) to it. This is the root-eause of 
samsdra; and escape fj-om it is possible only when it 
realises the true nature of those adjiniels and of itself. 
Except for the important distinction in the eoneefhion of 
Brahman, already mentioned, Bhaskaras view of mokm 
is the same as that of Sankara. In both the views, the 
jvm loses. its individuality and gets merged in Brahman.'^ 
This is Bhaskara’s idea of the triple snhjeet-inatter of 
philosophy, viz., God, soul and matter. 

Ignorance of its own true charactei* then h the source 
of the jlva’s bondage in this doctrine, a.s in so many 
others. This ignorance has two aspects.’" There is a 
negative one {ugrahana) on account of which the jlta 
loses sight of its infinite nature; and there i.s a positive 
side {tifarlta-graluMui) also, ownng to which it comes to 
look upon itself as finite. The latter gives rise to a feel- 
ing of separateness from othei-s; and, as a mvessury con- 
sequence of it, follow all forms of evil like narrow love 
and hate. Here the error consists not in the sense 

of relationship with adjuncts like the body and the inter- 
nal organ; for that I'elationship i.s conceived a.s actual, 
but in regarding it as essential {srahlulrika] while it is 
only adventitious (aitpddhika). Thus the jlrn i.s umlm' a 
delusion only in so fat- as it takes what is ju'ovisioua! foi- 

» BE., p. 231. 

BB., i>. 19, 
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what is permanent. The dispelling of this error is pos- 
sible, aocording to Bhaskara, through scriptural testi- 
mony. But, though wrong knowledge is removable in 
this life, actual release from the limiting conditions does 
not ensue until death, for an adventitious feature, as is 
well known, does not disappear until the element adven- 
ing itself is removed. A person suffering from fever may 
know that sugar is sweet, but it continues to taste bitter 
as long as he has a bilious tongue. In the present case 
the adjuncts, which are instrumental in giving rise to the 
notion of limitation, persist till death when, in the case 
of a knower, they once for all cease to be.^^ 

In the above error, the fact that two things, viz., 
the self and the adjunct, are involved is well realised; 
and yet there is error. It consists in misconceiving the 
nature of the relation between them. There is another 
and a more radical form of error, in whch this fact is 
wholly overlooked; and the two things are, as a conse- 
quence, mistaken for one as a person looking at two ti'ees 
in the dusk may mistake them for one. The self and the 
not-self thus come to be identified as shown by convic- 
tions like T am Devadattal (understood in the Carvaka 
sense). Here what is strictly denoted by the term 
‘Devadatta’ is the physical organism; and the conviction 
implies the complete ignoring of spirit which is the true 
significance of the T’. That is, the condition {wpadhi) 
is here mistaken for the' conditioned (iipahMa)-, 
but both, we must remember, are in this doctrine equally 
real. The disj)elling of the error consists in realising, on 
the strength of scriptural teaching," this fact, viz., that 

It is worth noting, in this connection, that Bhaskura does 
not accept the possibility of jlvunmukU or freedom while one is 
still alive. See BB., p. 220. 

Bha.skara refers to this as the primal error in several 
place, s in his cominentarv on the, l^edania-Sutra. Cf., p;. 21 and 
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there are two factors and not merely one. Being real, the 
physical body will of course continue to te ; but it will no 
longer be identified with the self. 

So far, we have dealt with metaphysical error or the 
error which is the source of samsam, as explained by 
Bliaskara. It is anyatM-Miyatif-’- and it is so described 
because it explains error as presenting its object in a 
manner which is different from what it actually is. This 
error, in its double form, will help us to understand his 
view of common error, which also is twmfold. Instances 
of such error are cited by him as illustrations, but there is 
no direct treatment of the topic in his Blumja. To get 
at his view, we have consequently to piece together the 
information available in it, and in a few of the works 
belonging to the other schools of Indian thought : 

(1) Let us take as an example of the first variety of 
common error a white crystal which looks red, because a 
red flower is placed by its side. Here, according to 
Bhaskara, the redness of the crystal is real so long as it 
characterises it,^'* and not merely apparent as some other 
thinkers hold. But if any person, through ignorance, 
took that feature to be natural to the crystal, he wnuid 
be in the wrong for it is purely adventitious, being caused 
by the presence of an tipadhi, viz., the red flower. There 
may, of course, lae other contributoiy causes also, such as, 
a defect in one or more of the aids to proper visual per- 
ception {karcina-dosa) ; but it is the presence of the flower 
that gives the error its distinguishing character. It is 
accordingly an example of what is known as sopadhika- 
bhrama. The knowledge that the crystal is actually white 
{bddhaka-pratyaya) obtained, for instance, by advancing 

Cf. l.sfd.-.'inldhi, i. 42 wliere, according to the couinientator. 
the view of error eoiisiderecl is Bhaskara ’.s. iSee also PrakafSrtha- 
vil'amnu, p. 660. 

pp. 1G9 and 210. 
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towards it, dispels the error. But, as in the parallel case 
under metaphysical error, the actual disappearance of 
the red colour depends on the removal of the flower itself. 
Till then, though the truth may be known, the appearance 
of redness in the flower persists; but it no longer misleads 
the person in question. The only difference is that the 
correcting knowledge can here be gained through one or 
other of the comnion 'pramaums, and does not require the 
aid of revelation. The removal of the again is 

possible in this case, here and now, for it is not perma- 
nent^® as in the other. 

(2) As an example of the second variety of common 
error, we shall select the mistaking of a piece of shell for 
silver. But before we can explain it, it is necessary to 
refer to a fundamental principle of Bhaskara’s episte- 
mology, viz., that the non-existent, say, a unicorn or a 
square-circle can never make itself known. Since he 
recognises no being intermediate between sat and asat, as 
Sankara’s Advaita does, he views whatever is experienced 
as necessarily real.^“ Its being may be only provisional 
or temporal; but that does not conflict with its reality as 
conceived here. That is to say, hddha or contradiction 
does not signify the falsity of a thing, as it does in many 
other doctrines. In fact, Bhaskara contends that the 
idea of hddha is intelligible only in the case of the real 
which can be known, and not in that of the unreal which 
cannot be known.^^ We would say that there is no need 
to deny the unreal. In the above example, the silver 
should be real on this principle, for it is distinctly ap- 

The physical body is not strictly a permanent adjunct of 
the jiva, for it la.sts only during this life. Put, according to the 
doctrine of hai-nui, it is replaced by another then, so that the body 
as such may be regarded to be so. The antahliarana, on the 
other hand, endures until the /ina is liberated. 

BB., pp. G7 and 95. 

Cf. i. 42. 
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prehended. But it may be asked bow it conies to be 
there . Bhaskara holds that the silver springs up, for 
the time being, where the piece of shell is. It may be 
difficult to conceive how it can do so, but that such was 
his view is not only implied by what he says in the 
Bhasya;^^ it is also explicitly stated in some works of the 
other schools which refer to this point. Thus the Dvaita 
commentator Jaya-Tirtha says : Tatraimi tatkdliham- 
utfannam {rajatam) sacliti Blidskarah}^ Now this error 
corresponds to that of T am Devadatta,' considered under 
metaphysical error; and its explanation is similar. One 
thing is mistaken for another, and the mistake dis- 
appears when it is known, say, that it is too light to be 
silver. An important distinction from the corresponding 
form of metaphysical error is that right knowledge not 
only removes error but also its object, viz., silver. But 
it should not be forgotten that, according to the principle 
above enunciated, this knowledge points only its imper- 
manence and not to its falsity. 

It must be confessed that there is some indefiniteness 
in our account of this variety of common error. It is 
due to the fact, already mentioned, that there is no 
separate treatment of it in the only work of Bhaskara 
now available. We referred above to the difficulty in 
understanding how silver can come into being, albeit for 
a time only, where the shell is. Another point requiring 
elucidation is why, if the silver is real as it is claimed to 
be, it is perceived only by the victim of the error and not 
by others. The only explanation conceivable is that 
Bhaskara regarded it as what is called a ‘private’ object 
and not a ’p'^’blie’ one, some of the causes giving rise to it 


IS P. 93. 

10 Pramfuja-paddhati, 
See also Laghu-ccmdnkd 
Sag. Edu.). 


on 


68 (Edn. with eig’lit coniiBeiitaries). 
tke Advaita-siddhi, pp. 32-3 (Nirii. 
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{say, weakness of sight) being special to the person in 
question. A thing’s being ‘private,’ it may be added, does 
not take away from its reality. Our pains and pleasures 
are personal to each one of us, but they are not the less 
real on that account. This explanation gets support from 
what he says of dream-objects, that they are the 
creations of the dreaming jtva and not of God.-“ There 
is, however, no direct evidence pointing to its correct- 
ness. 

But whatever may be the solution of such difficulties 
one thing is clear, viz., the persistence with which 
Bhaskara tries to uphold the realist position. He does 
not, indeed, go so far as Prabhakara does and deny error 
altogether. He admits it; but he still maintains that it 
invariably points to a real object, though that object may 
be false when viewed from a particular standpoint. To 
confine our attention to the examples of common error 
given above : The ‘redness’ of the crystal is real, and it is 
false only when taken as natural and not as adventitious 
to it. Similarly, in the case of the ‘silver’ also. It is 
quite real; but it is there for the time being, and would 
be false only if viewed as what was originally given. 


BB., p. 101. If iliis be Bhaskara’s view, lie would uot be 
alone ill bolding' it. Tboug-h there are ditfereE(>B,s in miuor points, 
Bamanuja al.-<ii iield that dream-objects and the objects of certain 
other f'oniis of eiror are piivate. See ProceetV'nga of die Jndian 
Phih).<!oi>/ilc/!j ('o»tjre.^s (1925), pp^ 79-80. 
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Thought the term Camfv, is of obscure origin, it is 
already used by Dandin in his Kdvyddarsa (i. 31) to denote 
a species of composition in mixed verse and prose (gadya- 
'padyamayl). Nothing, however, is said by Dandin, or by 
any other rhetorician, about the relative proportion of 
verse and prose; but since the Prose Kdvya {Katlid and 
AkhydyikS), which makes prose its exclusive medium, also 
makes limited use of verse, it has been presumed that the 
mingling of prose and verse in the Campu should not occur 
disproportionately. In actual practice, the question, in 
the absence of authoritative prescription, seems never to 
have worried the authors, who employ prose and verse 
indifferently for the same purpose. The verse is not 
always specially reserved, as one would expect, for an 
important idea, a poetic description, an impressive speech, 
a pointed moral, or a sentimental outburst, but we find 
that even for ordinary narrative and description verse is 
as much pressed into service as prose. In this respect, the 
Campu scarcely follows a fixed principle ; and its formless- 
ness, or rather disregard of a strict form, shows that the 
Oartipu developed quite naturally, but haphazardly, out 
of the Prose Kmya itself,^ the impetus being supplied by 
the obvious desire of diversifying the prose form freely by 
verse as an additional ornament under the stress or the lure 
of the metrical Kmya. In the Campu, therefore, the 
verse becomes as important a medium as the prose, with the 

’ Tile line of cleinareation between a Kotha and Canhpff is so 
tliin that Soddhala’s U dnyasundari^Kathd is sometimes regarded 
as a Campu. The presence of short prose does not distinguish a 
CampM from an ordinary Kdvya- witness, for instance, the 
nvdnd-S'iidhdltam of Narayana mentioned below. 
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result that we find a tendency, similar to that of the 
decadent drama, of verse gradually ousting prose from its 
legitimate employment. Although Dandin is aware of 
this type of composition, we possess no specimen of the 
C-arti'pu earlier than the 10th century A.D. Its late 
appearance, as well as its obvious relation to the Prose 
Kmya, precludes all necessity of connecting it genetically 
with the primitive mode of verse and prose narrative found 
in the Pali Jataka or in the Fable literature, -in which the 
verse is chiefly of a moralising or recapitulatory character, 
or in the insoriptional records, where the verse is evidently 
ornamental, or in the purely hypothetical Vedic Akhydna, 
which is alleged to have contained slender prose as the 
mere connecting link of more important verse. 

The Camfu, thus, shares the features of both Sanskrit 
prose and poeti-y, but the mosaic is hardly of an attractive 
pattern. Excepting rarely outstanding treatment here 
and there, the large number of Campus that exist scarcely 
shows any special characteristic in matter and manner 
which is not already familiar to us, in their best and worst 
forms, from the regularly composed metrical and prose 
K<dw/a. The subject is generally drawn from legendary 
sources, although in some later Campus, as we shall see 
presently, miscellaneous subjects find a place. The Campu 
has neither the sinewy strength and ef&cfency of real prose, 
nor the weight and power of real poetry ; the prose seeking 
to copy eai ahundanti the brocaded stateliness of the prose 
Kathd and the verse reproducing the conventional ornate- 
ness of the metrical Kdvya. The form, no doubt, affords 
scope for versatility, but the Campfi-yfrritev, as a rule, has 
no original voice of his own. The history of the Campu, 
therefore, is of no great literary importance, but it is a 
peculiar literary type; and it would be interesting to 
notice here some of the better known works which are in 
print. 

F- ? , " '■■■■' : . ■■ 
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The earliest known Cawp-S appears to be the 
canifu ov Damayantl-hatlia? of Trivikrama-bhatta, whose 
date is inferred from the fact that he also composed the 
Nausari inscription of the Rastrakuta king Indra III in 
915 A.D.” The work pretends to narrate the old epic 
story of iVafa and Damayantl, h\xt the accessories and 
stylistic affectations of laboured composition entirely over- 
grow the little incident that there is in it, and only a small 
part of the story is told in its seven Ucchmsas. The poet 
himself describes his work as abounding in puns and 
difficult constructions, for he believes in the display of 
verbal complexities after the manner of Bana and 
Subandhu, and deliberately, but wearisomely, imitates 
their interminably descriptive, ingeniously recondite and 
massively ornamented style. He has a decided talent in 
this direction, as well as skill in metrical composition, and 
elegant verses from his Camfu are culled by the Antho- 
logists,^ but beyond this ungrudgingly made admission, it 
is scarcely possible to go further in the way of praise. 

To the same century and same category of artificial 
writing belongs the Y asastilaka-camyw' of the Digambara 
Jaina Somadeva Suri, an extentive work in eight Asmsas, 
composed in 959 A. I), in the reign of the Rastrakuta king 

- Iild. D'Urgaprasad and Sivadatta, witli tlie (*oinin of Canda- 
Pala ((‘. 1230 AJ).), NSP, 1885, 3rd ed., Eombay, 1921; also 'od. 
(diowkiiambha Slct. Series, Benares,’ 1932, The poet describes liiin- 
sidf as the son of ?ieiuaditya (d the t^dndilya-gotra and grandson of 
^ridhaiTi. 

J). B. Bhandarkar in Epi\ hid., ix, p, 28, Trivikrania also 
wrote Manddlam-campfi (ed. J. B. ilodaka and K. ]S^. Sane, in 
Poona 1882). He is cjiioted anonyinonsly 
in ]^-ho,ia\s S^ndsvafi-kaniJidhharana (Patnuifahhedi pdri'firnn /id 
iv, >]{l = Xa]/i-ca7))pa vi. 29), 

All the verses quoted in Stihhdsifdvah f^drang/idJuir/i-pad- 
dh/(t{. and Fadpdr/di are traceable in the N/dacain pv ; see S. K Do 
l//dgdr/flj, pj). 206-7. 

Ed. Kedarnath and others, in two parts, with the <*onnn, of 
Srutasagara Buri, NSP,, 2nd ed., Bombay, 1916. 
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Krsna, under the patronage of his feudatory, a sou of the 
Calukya Arikesarin II . It relates the legend of 
Yasodhara, lord of Avanti, the machinations of his wife, 
his death and repeated rebirths, and final conversion into 
the Jaina faith. The story, based upon Guna.bhadra’s 
Uttara-'pm'dna, is not new, having been the subject of 
many a Jaina work, Yike the AfahJirarnsa J asalmracnviif' 
of Puspadanta and the Sanskrit Yasodhara-edrita' of 
Vadiraja Suri ; but it is narrated here, not normally, but 
in the embellished mode established by Bana-bhatta’s 
Kadamharl, one of its distinctive features being the 
treatment of the motif of rebirths. A large part of the 
narrative® indeed deals with experience of different births, 
but a resolution is at last made to put an end to trans- 
migration by following the teachings of a Jaina sage, 
named Sudatta. These teachings form the subject of the 
last three Ihdsas of the work, added as a kind of popular 
manual of devotion {Ufu^ikadhyayana or Heading for the 
Devotee) explanatory of the Jaina religious texts. This 
didactic motive and interweaving of doctrinal matter 
practically run through the entire work, which Somadeva, 
like most Jaina authors, makes a means of his religious 
end. A vast array of authorities, pedantic and poetical, 
for instance, is assembled in the king’s polemic against 
the killing of animals in sacrifice, while a knowledge of 
polity is displayed in the elaborate discussion between the 
king and his ministers. It cannot be denied that 
Soma'deva is highly learned, as well as skilled in construct- 
ing magniloquent prose sentences and turning out an 

Ed. P. L Viiidva, Karanja Jaina Series, Ivarafija, Berar, 

1931. 

^ Ed. T. A., Gopiuath Eao, Sarasvati Vilasa Series, Timjore 
1912. Ill four cantos, composed in the beginning’ of tlie lltli 
ceatiiry. The author wrote his Pdrh:(indt}ia-caT7fa in 1025 A.D. 

^ Eor an analysis of the work, see Peterson, Second Report, 
Bomhay, 1884, pp. 35 — 46. 
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elegant mass of descriptive and sentimental verses ; but the 
purely literary value of his work has been much exaggerat- 
ed. If bis earnest religious motive is the source of an 
added interest, it is too obtrusive and dreary to be improv- 
ed by his respectable rhetoric and pellucid prosody. 

These two earlier Cam'pii works are fair 'specimens of 
the type ; and it is not necessary to make more than a bare 
mention of later and less ineritorious attempts. The 
Jaina legend of Jwamdhara, also based on the Jjttara- 
furana, forms the subject of the Jvmmdhara-campu^ of 
uncertain date, composed in eleven Lambhakas by 
Haricaiidra, who is probably identical with the Digambara 
Jaina Haricandra, the author of the Dharma- 
sarmSbhyudaya.^'^ The later Campus of Hindu authors 
are no better, their subjects being drawn from the Epics 
and Purdnas. The Bdrndyana-mmpup^ to 

Bhoja, extends up to the Kiskindhd-kdnda of the epic 
story, the sixth or Yuddha-kdnda being made up by 
Laksmana-bhatta, son of Gahgadhara and Gahgambika, 
while some manuscripts give a seventh or U ttara-kdn(^ by 
Veiikataraja. Similarly, Ahanta-bhatta wrote a Bhdrata- 
campip- in twelve Stavakas. There are several Bhdga oata- 
campmp'-^ for instance, by Cidambara (in three Stavakas), 

Ed. T. S. liuppasvami Sustri, iSarasvati Vilasa Series, Tan- 
jore 1905. 

l)urgaprasH(l and K. P. Pai'ab. NBP, Bombay, 1899. 
It is in 21 t*aiit(>8, and deals witli the story o.f DlLarmaiiatlia, the 
fit'teeiitli Tirthaiikara on t.lie direct model of Magha^s poem. 

Printed many times’ in India. Ed. K. P. Parab, with the 
coinm. of Eaiua<‘handra Bliudendra, NSP, Bombay, 1898. This 
edition contains the 6th Kmdti of Lal\piwnahh((tta, Ainither sup- 
])lemeii t ^ entitled , ) " uJdhaA‘dm/(i-ca mpu , by E ajhcudainani 
Piksita is known (ed. T. E. Cintainani in vi, 1930, pp. 629- 

38^1 . 

will comm, of Ramaeaudra Bhndendra, 
N&P, Bomliay 1903 (also ed. 1916). Yery often printed in 

P. P. 8. Sustri, Ta/rjote Catah>(jtie^ vii, p. 3082f, 

Several other ('miipas on the stories of the two epics and the 
nhagmuda are listed in the different catalogues of manuscripts. 
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by Raniabliadra and by Bajanatha. . On the separate 
episodes of the Epics aiid the BMg mat a, there are also 
several not' ^ so well known. The 
Fw-mna myths also . claimed a large number of Campus; 
for instance, llie Nr sijnlia-campu oi Kesava~bhatta,^‘^ son 
of Narayana (in six stamkas), by Daivajna Surya^^ (in five 
Uc'chvdsas), and by Sahkarsana (in four Ulldsas), all 
dealing with the story of deliverance by the 

Man-Lion incarnation of VisuM, The Fanja 
campfP^^^ of Sesa Krsna, who flourished in the second half 
of the 16th century, is concerned with the well known 
Purdna legend of Krsna’s exploit. The NllakantJia- 
vijafa-cmipiP'^ of the South Indian Nilakantha Diksita 
was composed in 1637 A.D. on the myth of the churning of 
the ocean by gods.^'"^ All these are rather literary exercises 
than creative works. 

The Camptt form of composition appears to have been 
popular and largely cultivated in Southern India, but 

Ed. Hariprasad Bkaigavat, Erislmaji Tunapat Press, Bom- 
bay 1909. 

Son of Jnanadhiraja ,()f Parthapara, Pie was an astiuuonier 
of some repute, wlio wrote Jiis ^^urija’^ptHikdh in 1539 A.D. and bis 
eonmieiiiary on tlie Jjldrafl in 1542 A.D. He also wrote the Rama- 
hrsna-idloinii-hdvya^ a small poem of 3G or 38 stanxas whieli ])raises 
in alternate balf verses Eaiua and Krsnu, the' text giveai by the 
second half when read backward 1)eino> the same us that of the Hrst 
half read forward (ed. Ivavyamala, Giicchaka ix, ISTSP, Bonibuy, 
1899 — 36 verses; ed. Haeherlin, reprinted in Jivanauda^s Kdvyu- 
.sang rah a, iii, pp. 463-65 — 38 vensevs). 

Ed. Durgaprasada and Iv.P. Parah, NSP, 2nd ed. Bombay, 
1889, 1900, The aulhor also wrote the drama Kam.Ha-vadha in 
seven acts (ed. NSP, Bombay, 1888). The author lived in the 
court of x\kl)ar and urote this work for Todar MalPs son. 

Ed. C, Saiikararama. Sastri, Balamanorama Presis, Madras 
1924. Also ed. J. B. Modaka and E, Tf. Sane in KavyeHlidsa- 
SangrfPia, Poona 1882, 

The Svahd’-^udhdkara (ed. Kavyamala, GnciLaka iv, p. 
52f) of the Kerala poet Xarayana, who lived towards the end of the 
Kith century, is sometimes taken as Cam pu., but it ivS really a 
short poem (20 verses), with oceaBioual prose, presenting the rather 
thin Piiranic* story of the love of Svaha and the Moon god. 
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nothing will be gained by pursuing its history further 
except mentioning some curious developments in the hands 
of some later practitioners of the type. iWe find that not 
only myths and legends were drawn upon* as themes, but 
that the form came to be widely and conveniently applied 
to purposes other than purely literary. Occasional 
description, philosophical, or technical exposition and 
religious propaganda became some of the non -literary 
objectives of the Camfu. Thus, Samarapungava Dlksita, 
son of Venkates'a and Anantamma oi Vddhnla-gotra, 
wrote towards the third quarter of the 16th century his 
Ydtra- {or Tvrthaydtrd-) prabandha,^^^ describing in nine 
Asvdsas, with plenty of interspersed verses, a pilgrimage 
which he undertook with his elder brother to the holy 
shrines of Southern India, and incidentally enlarging 
upon the stock poetic subjects of the six seasons, sunrise, 
sunset, erotic sports and the like. The work is a praise- 
worthy attempt to divert the Campu from its narrow 
groove, but the traditional rhetoric thwarts and prevents 
the assertion of a natural vein. The VaradiimhiMi- 
parinayar'^ of the woman-poet Tirumalamba, gives a 
highly romantic version, in the usual mannered style, of 
an historical incident in the career of the Vijayanagara 
king Acyutaraya. It describes the romance of the love 
and wedding of Varadambika with the author’s own 
husband and royal lover Acyutaraya. The Citva-oampu 
of Baiiesvara Vidyalankara^^ eulogises the author’s 

Ed. Kedaruutli aud V. L. Pan, shikar, N8P, Bombay li)U8. 
It is the same ytirk a.s that noticed, but A’aguely described, by Eg'- 
geliiig, Ind. Office Cut., vii, p. 1538, no. 4036. 

30 Ed.^ Lakshman _8arup, Lahore 1938(r). The editor notes 
that the Cumpil contains the largest conii)o'mids to be found in 
Sanskrit, but this i.s hardly coniplimentarj ! — See P. P. S. Sustri, 
Tanjore Catalo/jve, vii, pp. 324S-46, no. 4220. 

31 Ed x^anieharan Chakravai'ti, Beuare.s, 1940. For MS see- 
Eggeling, India Office Cafalofftte vii, pp. 1543-45, no. 4044. The 
work Was composed about 1744 A. I). — Srihar.sa. mentions a 
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patron, Citrasena of Vardhamana (Burdwan), Bengal, 
and gives some quasi-historical information about the 
Maratha raid of Bengal of 1742 A.D. The versatile 
Vehkapdhvarin,-- son of Raghunatha and Sitamba of the 
Atreya-gotra of Conjeevaram, whose literary activity was 
almost synchronous with that of Nilakantha Diksita, 
conceived the idea of quickening the with a mild 

zest for disputation and satire. He composed a curious 
entitled Visva-guTjMdarsa,--’- in which two 
Gandhcirvas, Vtsvd-vasti and Krsdnu, take a bird’s-eye 
view of various countries from their aerial car, the former 
generous in appreciation of their qualities, the latter 
censorious of their defects. The device is adapted in the 
Tattva-gunddarki-^ of Amiayarya, which describes the 
comparative merits of Saivism and Vaismimsm in the 
form of a conversation between Jaya and Vijaya, a Saivite 
and a Vaisnavite respectively. Local legends and festivals, 
or praise of local deities and personages also supply the 
inspiration of many a Campu. The §rlnimm-'oildsa- 
canipu^-' of Vehkate^a, for instance, describes the glory of 
the well known deity Sri VenkateSvam of Tirupati in the 
highly artificial style of Subandhu. The Veddntacdrya- 


(l•r(txall(l!<a^lJ^:a-cal■ita-culm■pu composed Ivy himself, in his Naisculha 
(xxii. 22), presumably on an historical theme : but nothing is 
known of this work. 

-- Yehkatadhvarin was a voluminous writer, and coinpo.sed, 
a.mong other works, tlie Y ndn car-raf/liavisia (a. short Dei-xaiidJiano 
Kfu'iiti. of about three hundred verses, which relates, by tlie Vilouui 
device, tie stories of the Itfinidi/ruja and the Bhdjjnvnfa simultaiieous- 
l.\'), a .'implement (the I fttiia-haiido) to Blioja’.s Rdiiid!i(in<t-ca)npri, 
;im] s'veral poems, plays and Stoti'ox. See hid. Gulf u re, vi, p. 227 
for other works of this author. 

Ed. P. G. Yogi and M. G. Bakre, NSP, 5th ed. Bombiy, 
1928; also ed. with a commentary, Karnatak Pres.s, Bombay 1889. 

-■* See hexcri ptive Cot., Madrox Govt. Orient, /dh., xxi, p, 
-®:'B<b(0uygapfasadishdi.tei®"|||tea|)fc^ 
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oi Kam4arkik^^ Vedantacarya describes the 
life of the South Indian teacher, Vedantadesika, the dis- 
putations held by him with Admitins and his polemie 
successes. The Vidvan-moda-taningim^ of Rainacandra 
Ciranjiva Bhattacarya, a comparatively modern work, is 
a witty composition which brings together the followers 
of schools and sects, and, by means of their exposition, 
pools together the essence of various beliefs and doctrines. 
But the most strange application of the Camfu form 
occurs m ihe Manddra-ma-randa-camfu-^ oi Krsna, which 
is nominally a Cam'pii but is in fact a regular treatise on 
rhetoric and prosody, composed with elaborate definitions 
and illustrations. 

As the Jaina writers made use of the Campu for 
religious propaganda, the Bengal Vaimava school also 
did the same in respect of their creed and belief in the 
Arsffifl-legend, not only presenting erotico-religious pic- 
tures of great sensuous chaim, but also making it the 
vehicle of their elaborate theology." The Muktd-caritra-° 
of Raghunatha-dasa, a. disciple, of Caitanya, relates a 
short tale, in which Krsna demonstrates that pearls could 
be grown as a crop by sowing and watering them with 
milk, but of which the real object is to show the superior- 


DeKcriptife Cat., Madras (rovt. Orient . Lih., xxi, p. 8290, 
no. 12365. 

Ed. Yeukatesvai-a Pies.s, Bombay 1912. The author’s 
Madhara-canipil has lieeii edited by Satyayrata Sa.masrami, 
Calcutta, 1831. For the author, see S.K. De, Aan-dnit Poetics, i, 
p. 294. He lived in the tirst half of the 18th (•eiitury, bis Tftta.- 
rafnarall, a work on Prosody in honour of Ya&vauta Siinha, Yayeb- 
lyewaii of Lacc'a under Su.ia-ul-daulah of Bengal, being dated 
1731 A.D. 

Jfb Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay, 2ud 
TO., 19~4. As the work copies some definitions farm Appayya 
Diksita, it cannot be earlier than the ITth century. The Rasa- 
pmkma commentary on Mammata’s Kavya-praPaia is probably his. 

u Brahmaohari, Bevakinandan Press. 

Bnnnabnii, 19] i , in oliBirfict6rB^ 
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ity of Krsna’s free love for Radha over his wedded love 
for Satyabhama. But the Go'pala-cam'pu^^ of Jiva 

Gosvamin, nephew of Eupa Gosvaniin, and the Hianda- 
wndavana-eampu^^ of Paramananda-dasa-sena Kavi- 
karnapura are much more extensive and elaborate works, 
which describe the childhood, youth and manhood of 
Ersna in a lavishly luscious and rhetorical style. Kavi- 
karnapura’s work deals in twenty-two Stamkas with the 
early life of Krsna at 'Vrndavana; but diva’s huge Campu 
in 70 chapters (which occupy 3940 pages in the Calcutta 
printed edition !) envisages the entire career of Krsna, 
and makes modification in the legends in accordance with 
the Vaisnava theology of the Bengal school, of which it 
is more of the nature of a Siddhdnta-grantha. 


Ed. Nityasvaiaip Brahinacliari, iu two parts {PCirva and 
IJUara Khandos), De-pakinandan Press, Bi'indavavi 1904; also ed. 
Easavihari Sankbyatirtlia, with comm, ot' yiracandra, in two 
parts, Devakinandan Press, C.alerztta, 1908-191d, in Bengali 
cliaraeters. 

Ed. iu the Pa/idit, vol. is and x, New’ Series, vols. i-iii ; 
also published in jiart.s, by Madluisudan I)as, with comift. of 
Vi.svanatha Cakravartin, Hugh, 1918^ etc.j in Bengali characters 
(incomplete). For a detailed account of these twm Bengal Vnimava 
CampnSj see S.K. De, Early Hidoty nf the Va/.pinivi Faith and 
Morement in Bengal, Calcutta, .1942,; .pp. 4T2-493. 



> THE LOCATION OF UDDIYaNA 
By Dr. B. Bhattacharya 

The location of still remains unsettled. 

AGCording to Tibetan traditions JJddiyana is the place 
where Buddhism took its origin, and hence a 

correct, or at least an approximate, location is important 
for the historians of Buddhist Tantric culture. 

TJddiydna is sometimes placed in the Swat valley, 
but it is also identified with the distant Kashgarh. Al- 
though sometimes it is also equated with Orissa , the 
latest tendency seems to be in favour of locating Uddiydna 
in Bengal or Assam. 

TJddiydna is frequently mentioned in Tantric 
Buddhist literature, and by Tibetan authorities, such as 
Taranath and Sumpa. The confusion regarding the 
location of the place seems to arise from the hazy ideas of 
Taranath and Sumpa who could not understand the differ- 
ence in sound between TJddiydna., Odra, Odrydna or 
OdirUa, and TJrgyen. While TJddiydna, Oddiydna or 
Odiydna is the place where Tantric Buddhism took its 
origin, Odra, ’Odrydna or Odivisa is the name of a country 
which is almost equivalent to modern Orissa. The third 
TJrgyen is the same as TJdydna in the Swat valley. 

According to the fancy of different scholars TJddiydna 
may be identified either with Orissa or ‘TJdydna of the Swat 
valley, but how it can be taken to the distant Kashgaih 
defies my imagination. 

Uddiydna is mentioned in the Sadhanamdld rather 
frequently. The earliest manuscript of the Sadhanamdld 
is dated in the Newari era 285, or 1165 A.D. In this 
work TJddiydna is connected with the Sddhana of Knni- 
kulld, Trailokyma§ahkara--& vsirietj of Analokiteivara, 
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Manci—th.Q sow-faced goddess, and the furious deity 
Vajrayogini. Tire Sadha^amaW, also connects Uddiydna 
with such Tdntric authors as Sarahapada who composed a 
Sanskrit work : Odiydna-vinirgata^maJidgtthya-tatPwpa- 
desa. The Sddhanamdld further mentions Uddiydna 
along with the three other Plthas, — Kdmdhhyd, Sirihatta 
and Purnagiri , — while describing the Sddhana of Vajra- 
yogini. Besides these, the Jndnasiddhi of Indrabhuti — a 
Vajraydna work of great fame— -mentions it in the last 
colophon as Srlmadodiydna-mnirgata, thereby connecting 
Indrabhuti the author with Uddiydna. 

Can we with the help of the material above indicated 
from purely Sanskrit sources, locate Uddiydna correctly? 
Uddiydna being one of the four Pit has sacred to Vajra- 
yogini should be at least near Kdmdkhyd (Kdmaru'pa) and 
Sirihatta (Sylhet) in Assam, and it is not unusual to 
think that all these four Plthas received their sanctity 
from temples dedicated to the furious Buddhist deity 
Vajrayogini. In order to locate Uddiydna in Bengal or 
Assam or to connect the place with Vajrayogini it is not 
necessary for us to rely on Tibetan sources. 

But the Tibetan sources throw no less light on the. 
problem of the identity of Uddiydna. Indrabhuti is 
said to be the king of Uddiydna in Tibetan traditions. 
He was the father of Padmasambhava who married the 
sister of the famous Buddhist logician Santaraksita of 
Zahor. Tibetan history also records that santaraksita 
and his brother-in-law Padmasambhava together founded 
the first regular monastery at Samye in Tibet in the year 
749 A.D. Thus Uddiydna is connected with' another 
locality which is called by Tibetans as Zahor. 

The pressure of evidence in favour of U ddiydna being 
located in Bengal is so overwhelming, that this fact is 
gradually being realised by sensible writers, and an ex- 
cellent resume of the problem will be found va . Indian 
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Historical Quarter1/y, Yoi. XT (1935), pp. 142f. under an 
article entitled ‘ IJddiyma and Sdhore’ by Mr . Nalini 
Nath Das Gupta. It is not necessary to repeat here all 
that Mr. Das Gupta has said in his learned article, or his 
conclusions. 

The chief reason why Uddiydna should be located in 
Bengal is that the Tdntrie mystics who are said to be 
connected with TJddiydna also described by Taranath 
and Sumpa as Bengalis. 

But in what part of Bengal Vddiydna should be 
located? The location of TJddiyana is, again dependent 
on the identification of Zahor, the native place of 
Santaraksita whose sister was given to Padniasambhava 
in marriage. Zahor is identified with Sabhdr, a 7th-8th 
century village in the Dacca district. 

In this short paper I offer a suggestion for the loca- 
tion of Vddiydna near SdbMr in the Dacca district. 

Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has shown that in mediaeval 
times, Vaiiga and Samatata were the two important centres 
of cultui’e in Bengal. Vanga included the present Dacca, 
Faridpur and Backarganj districts while Samatata com- 
prised the present Sylhet, Chittagong, Tipperah and 
Mymensing districts. That Vanga and Samatata were 
the two great centres of culture in Bengal is shown by the 
numerous Buddhist and Brahmanical images of the early 
Tdntrie type discovered in this region. Numerous old 
inscriptions, remain's of old buildings, coins and terracottas 
found in these regions also confirm the opinion of Dr. 
Bhattasali. 

In this V ahga-Samatata region, one of the most im- 
portant and one of the most historical places is Vikrama- 
pura in the Dacca district. Any one acquainted with the 
ancient inscriptions of Bengal will be able to appreciate 
the importance of Vikramapura which is sometimes men- 
tioned as the seat from which imperial charters were 
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issued. There was a great Buddhist monastery here in 
the reign of the Chandras and the Senas. Atlm Dl'pah- 
kara, famous in Tibetan history, is said to have been born 
in the royal family of Vdkramapura. Pargana Vikrama- 
pura even to this day retains its ancient tradition of 
greatness in being recognised as one of the foremost places 
of culture in East Bengal. 

In Pargana Vikramapura there is a fairly large and 
well-populated village which is now known by the rather 
extraordinary name of Vajrayoginl (pronounced as Bajra- 
jogim). Round about this village numerous Yajrayana 
images have been found, and amongst them we notice 
images of Jamhhala, Parnasabarl, Vajrasattm and 
Tara. 

Apart from these purely Buddhistic and Tantric 
evidences, the name of the village itself is most interest- 
ing. Why should the village be called by the name of 
Vajrayoginl I We Imow Vajrayoginl to be a violent 
Buddhist deity of the Vajrayana pantheon. She is the 
Buddhist original of the Hindu Chinnamasta, although 
V ajrayoginl is credited with a less violent form also. 
{Sadhanamala No. 233). 

The term ‘Vajra’ in Vajrayoginl is a familiar Bud- 
dhist term. Vajra is equivalent to ‘§unyaV Thus the 
name of the village appears to me to be unmistakably 
Buddhist, and I am inclined to believe that the village 
derived its present name from the temple of V ajrayoginl 
which must have been then in existence in early times. 

It has already been pointed out that temples dedicat- 
ed to Vajrayoginl could only be expected at four places 
according to the two references in the Sadhanamala. 

- These four places are Kdmdkhyd, SirihaUa, Purnagiri 
and JJddiydna. Out of these Kamdkhyd and SirihaUa 
have retained their original names, Purnagin which sig- 
nifies a hill is not identified yet with certainty. But it is 
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.possible to spot the fourth place Vddiyana, which should 
be near SdhMr and should be connected with Vajmyoginl. 
Thus it becomes evident that the present village of Fa/ra- 
was originally known as but as the 

deity Fa; myopm became more popular later, the original 
name gradually disappeared giving place to the name of 
the deity. Such changes in the place-names are not rare 
in any part of India (compare — ^Kalighat, Jagannath, 
Tarakes'vara, Arnbaji, Bechraji, etc.). That the place was 
connected with worship can be seen from the temple 
of Kail at present existing in the village. 

According to the Vdgrayogim Sddhana, IJddiyctna 
was sacred to V ajrayoginl, and perhaps the temple of 
Fa;rayoaim was its chief temple. It was a centre of 
worship as Fa/'rayo^^m is to-day. Would it be 
deviating too far from science if the present village of 
lajrayogim is equated with the ancient TJddiydnad The 
identification proposed here may or may not be correct, 
but I think I have indicated here sufficiently the impor- 
tance of the ancient village in the Vikr am apur Pargana. 
,We ought to study the village and its surroundings 
better in the expectation of valuable historical and cultural 
data. 



URDU MARSIYA (FROM EARLIEST TIME 
UP TO 1840 A.D.) 

By Captain S. M. Zamin Ali. 

Pleasure and pain are tlie two chief aspects of huinan 
nature. Happiness and grief are the two fruits of life 
which every soul has got to taste frequently. Involuntary 
ejaculations or sighs are the outbursts of excessive joy or 
intense pain. These outbursts suggest that while a person 
is lost in happiness or overpowered with grief, he is un- 
consciously betraying his inner feelings and unintentionally 
inviting the hearer to share his joy or grief. The ejacula- 
tions and sighs cannot do more than to arouse the atten- 
tion and curiosity. In order to make the hearer share 
one’s grief or happiness it is necessary that the ejacula- 
tions and sighs should be imitated in words. If they^ 
given suitable and effective expression of words they 
create the same emotion in the mind of the hearer. What- 
ever be the form of expression — ^be it prose or poetry — ^the 
electricity of poignant words would not fail in impressing 
the heart more or less. But poetry, as it has been defined 
as ‘the fit expression of fit emotions’, would be more suit- 
able for the purpose. In poetry deep interests of life are 
spoken of intimately and sincerely. The forms of conven- 
tions and .restraints of art lend dignity to expressions and 
enhance the sharpness of words. No such thing is possible 
in prose. Moreover poetry is a touchstone for insincerity. 
If a poet does not feel what he desires to express, he cannot 
make a successful poem. The faithful expression in 
poetry of a sincere feeling would, like wireless telegraphy, 
impress the heart oLfhe hearer. T is a welli^^ 
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(whatever comes from heart goes direct into the heart) e.g. 
^ cii^ tw 0^0 ^ 

jg LSyjM i^JLc 05 “d_) 

Again, “Poetry is imaginative passion.” The quiikest 
and subtlest test of the possession of its essence is in 
expression. The variety of things to be expressed show 
the amount of its resources and the continuity of the song 
completes the evidence of its -strength and greatness. It 
includes whatsoever of painting can be made visible to the 
mind’s eyes and whatsoever of music can be conveyed by 
sound and proportion without singing or instrumenta- 
tions. The highest class of poetry, as has universally been 
admitted, is the epic which contains thought, feeling, emo- 
tion, expression, imagination, action, character and con- 
tinuity, all in the largest amount and highest degree. It 
includes the drama with narrations besides, or the speak- 
ing and action of the characters with the speaking of the 
poet himself. 

It was by virtue of these qualities that poetry was 
adopted for writing marsiya oi- elegy. Although Marsiya 
literally means “To mourn the deceased”, it gives an 
account of the heroic deeds of the departed soul as well. 
Ai poet does not, rather cannot, mourn alone. He makes 
the whole world aronnd him share his grief. He does not 
only describe in plain words the qualities of the deceased, 
or the circumstances to which he was driven, or the noble 
death, or the notable death with which he met, but gives 
such touches to his narrations and decorates it with such 
gloomy accessories that every word of it plays daggers to 
the heart of the hearer. 

This sort of poetry is found in one form or the other 
almost in all literatures of the world. For instance, 
Lycidas by Milton, In Memoriam by Tennyson and Elegy 
by Gray and many others in English; Qasaid of Marsiyas 
ip Arabic, : Regular Marsiyas and etc. in 
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Persian. As to Sanskrit in Kalidasa’s '^Kimara Sam- 
hhma'’ Bati (Venus) laments the death of Kama (Cupid). 

Before we go further let me say that although the 
term marsiya can literally be applied to any poetic 
expression of grief and lamentation on the loss of anything 
or person, yet it has got a special significance too. Hughes’ 
Dictionary of Islam gives the meaning of Marsiya on 
page 327 in the following words:— 

“The term marsiya is especially applied to those sung 
during the Moharram in commemoration of the great 
tragedy of Husain and his followers at Karabala.” This 
is the correct sense in which we use the word. The single 
word marsiya, unless the name on whom it is written is 
mentioned, always denotes what the learned compiler of 
t\i& Dictionary of Islam has written and it would be in 
this sense that I shall use the word hereafter. 

It may also be added that I shall be inserting at places 
in this essay instances of composition from model authors 
simply to show the different stages of the development of 
Marsiya. As such random quotations do not fully re- 
present the jjoet or his work a bit more than what a 
nutshell can' show of the whole universe, it is ffoped that 
the reader will kindly read the entire work of an author 
to realize and endorse the force of the critical remarks 
made in this article. 

As Urdu, with which we are concerned at present, 
owes to Arabic and Persian Literatures very much for its 
poetry, let us take a cursory view of the marsiyas in these 
languages. ' 

In tracing the origin of marsiya the Arabs have gone 
so far back as the time of Adam, According to them 
Adam showed the lines of marsiya by mourning the loss of 
Paradise and lamenting the death of his son. The 
language and form in which he lamented are not known 
to us but plain it is that the first expression which the first 
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Qian made in this bleak and dreary world was that of grief 
and thus marsiyas being only the regular expressions of 
pathetic emotions and sentiments took their birth at the 
yery moment when Adam set his foot on this earth. 

The Arabs used to compose marsiyas in the same form 
and with the same poetic restrictions as they did the 
Qasidas. Like Qasidas, Marsiyas too had on some 
occasions been the cause of exciting one tribe against the 
other and arousing martial spirit in the army. Simplicity, 
fluency, and pathos were the notable features of marsiyas 
in those days. Here is a specimen taken from the Marsiyas 
composed by 15*1)-^ 

5 # sAift |»isU tel 

“0 Fatima! If you were to live and see how your 
son Husain in his thirst was butchered on the bank of 
Euphrates, you would surely have torn your face and 
wept with tears of blood.” 

In Persian the form of Marsiyas remained for some 
time the same as in Arabic. Later on the Persians, 
perhaps not liking to confine themselves in one form only, 
invented several forms and adopted different metres. 
They invented the forms of , 


In all these forms with the exception of «yU 3 }^ the 
Persians used to compose the lamentations only. In 
they used to narrate the events as well as the tragic portion 
and the lamentations. The term Marsiya, by virtue of 
its literal meaning, could be applied to any of the said 
forms. Intensity of pathos, height of imagination, force 
of style and poignancy of description are the remarkable 
characteristics of the Persian Mjarsiyas. Here is a speci- 
men taken from the Marsiya composed by 
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^ (3^ ) u>^ 


4Xaaw^ 

^ I 






^ y aUj 




^ U 





cXodLfW^ i^iO 

'->75“ O 

! dU 

iXAMtj 

ij>a.^Xa0 vdii^i jf 

0/ 




lali JUi>. 








«y|5 

j!iL« y 1 

CAwaS® 


Ao ^ <wuw Jo 

;‘^y 



Urdu at first adopted the lines of Persians for its 
Marsiyas. Like other forms of Urdu Poetry, Marsiya, 
too, took its birth in the Deccan. After the overthrow of 
iBahniani Kingdom (of which the last king was Mahmud 
iBahmani Shah) Sultan Quli Qutub Shah captured the 
throne in 1518. As he himself was a poet, the art of 
poetry was very much patronized by him. It was in his 
time that Marsiya was composed by Shuja Uddin Nuri for 
the first time in Urdu. Muhammad Quli Qutub Shah 
while composing love-songs has given expression to his 
religious feelings and beliefs in the following lines : — 

aiJy yiS? w-*" 

lyo 0)7*“ ^7^ 

<Jy <Jy ^ 

vaA*».4>j «iu*iO ..gXj y2 (5^^^ 
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His successors took the title of Qutub Shah and 
almost all of them were poets. Abdullah Qutub Shah 


says:— 

jU ^ I jJO ^ 

The marsiyas were composed by almost all the poets of 
the age. * ' 

The marsiyas had become so popular that they were 
composed in Tamil and Telegu as well. The full text of 
Marsiyas is extinct but couplets from here and there are to 
be found in those recited in majlises. Shuja IJddin Niiri, 
Hashim Burhanpuri and Kazim Ali were the best marsiya 
writers during the 16th century and their compositions 
are still found in the Edinburgh University Library. 

The Marsiyas were written in those days either in the 
form of |*iaj or scattered couplets. They took the 

form of later on. The marsiyas of this time were full 

of pathos and simplicity and have been written merely for 
being recited in majlises. Some instances of the marsiyas 
composed in the Deccan during the Adil Shahi and Qutub 
Shahi reign (which came to an end in 1686 and 1687 
respectively) are given below: — 


xj yS jUiii 

Ia* JV® LO 

20 bL.gS^ Oj.ifc 20 


La^^. ^^^A^ 

bgXJ (Ji^i 'do |vso^ 


tTBDtJ MA&SItA 


n 


LgXJ Lwif <i ijiArfC (jbo^ 

^ U"l 

"^kjio ^ ^ (jUoUoJ 

l^' jijis u«f tXis-jX) t5^5.j jffl JtT 

,•*. 

^ ^ 

K oi* uy^ ;•) uy^ 

Li! yS^ ^LjfiXfiSi* isi. (j^L^-aw! 

K ' %iyf ijU^i b^ ■ 

iLf ^SO ^ i^$&4Xib y^ 

^ ^^LliiXM/ iLiyT 2d^ ^ 

ool^3 v^M/ I ^ 

K ib^ (jf 4 Xa^ <d v^ b 

O^ ^ ^^Xa yA^ 0 

K VjbMfl ^sa ^ b^O yy yj 

^y) c2 kSyit^ 

^ (jU-^JO y^, ^ 

a^jssu^ 

!^5b^ c;l-^c> (J3 yy^ ^1 > i2 ^ ^ 

f^Ls& isiy^ Obw JUgiJ^A,^ f^LuO yS^ yy ^y 

■ .1^ ibjS*', ■ j^bfc .X^ '.' cS ' V- ' 

.2 b^ %^Aw jjb ^.iiJUff b^f^fi. 

■ !^yr jjbsu^ ^ ^y^ y?. 


{Jyjuu yj^ J<> b! i^y^ yy^ , fy^S^ 2^bs 

^Iso ^5lj& Uc^ '^i?. bi|^ ' ' 

1%^ ^ jyia. yj ^iftliM/Ob yS^ 

^Ip bl.^ aO ,f^ 
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bt> ^(>1^ sL& JtgS'A 
^Ig ULxj ^ife! 

La^I I^UUu ^jy*u '-U (J“^ \^AA vibb 

^Lg ^g ^ 

^Lg JLg blj^ ^;> yf ^ Sj^ fiil-jJ i; 

<£ C^**' ^*V <^7^ 

^L g ^L g 1*1^ 5^ ^ (J^Au ^^ig 


^CiVj* i*A-w ^^lla-* Jb|-»-Ar o(ij — rbi yJaS (sJJ^Afg 

15-^ i5;’) ^*5*^ O*® ^7^ ^''* )>® (5**^ 

(5^ (5)1 ^ u- ^ lif ^xS'^i>^ > 7*" ^ 

<^75 7v 0“^^^ 7"' ^5^ C>^***^ 

5^? ^ Js! '•*^ <^7^ '~^7^ 7® 1^* 

^ )1*«aam/ JtS^ ^S ^5■^ jib 

^4j (5^b |U. xj ^ L^ i CAjyi 

Jb> ^1 tX*J ^j-*3 cjL;^. ^jb. £^Xje 

{S^ y*'j<> j-><i JUol^ cL |VC «»-« jjS^ 

(JyjbJ ^bj^ (jbuL« yJM ^__JJjl.to 7*^1 (5^ 

(5;b. 'ibcul ^ (Jji U^' vIt^^ J} |b*) 


^^b^J« ^ xj ^AA! X^XjtJ 


\S}^4^ ^ ^ ja 3 i_jj*u j^*« 

^ 'S-l cj**"** 

45^^ 7" 

5iSv^5'::;;::::::{;::,^^ i‘4ifb' ■ vaoj y«t-:^^' xi {^oIcXa?; |»iiis )l 7**# 
;:K|j|l^;^§(^b::;7Jda!; J4^ 

r, , yir^ v^ 7* 5^ y \j^!i> 7^ fS u^jT® 
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, '\^S> ■ . . (s' v 

, (5*^^ aS/^ Iaj;> Laj {.Xamj au^i3G<> K" ^»j;2s». 

' ' U)^, B" l^Jt> tX.'^ 

^ ijyf ^ oIyS .-|W,U \jlx^^o ^1 

: ^-g-# . t>4)^ 

jWld dJo iXj O 

iS)^* ^jUaXu» v«>!b3 y> ^ 

(u«^ 

1^ |#Lua 3| ^4> iXs> ^ |i«XJb ^ L^j 

^ fiUj ij*<f Uj-jlXs! yS A^, y^,\ yM j£ ^A23yQ ^*3 |%i^^ 

1^ j*lii5^ ^y J-g3* yAAM ^ i^VuWO^ ^Lc ^ 

j^y (J*^l tf2 1^ ^ '••g^’ 

^ f M V I* A«fcdW ^ ^ H ^ ^ i k ^ M 

^Us ^Lss ^ do {J^y**j 1^ ^ 2Ciri^ 
^U ^lj6 itL^f o?-'? ^5^;J 

(-)>" i ;;>7*“ ‘-A‘ 

^5J^® v-^^; \j^) ilb)^ 

^jbo ^Ij8 ^J4^jU £ 60Jo ai_^ 

vibo QbXil ubtX.iij“t 

^js^uo^lao 5! i lU ^ £ 

v; ;: i: ; >C*>/ Jo "'ib- jgJA;,=;;; Jofe 
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uixla! 


^ U yi ^ UlXj . 
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3j^ y^. y^ ^iJ 
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15"^* j,J ^1 |»,J (a) 

i^y^) is^ is^ 4 - 

ts'S (5’*^ (5^ Ujir*^ 

0 * 7 ^ 

^kxSsMj (J{^ 

c) J*s^ ^ 

<5*^ 1^''^ 5-' V" o</'<i J!-» r® 

La^s. (jl^ ij^ £jy ^ (b) 

LaAaMu 2> i£li. J<3 ^ 

1.aam*. 2> ^)l‘'^j)i3 w .|j*<f Xj^it^ ' >**^'‘8^ 



;^®; i ^.J^yi 

( 5 ^^ 7 ^ 


Ij-*'* U>'" f* S? (J®‘> 
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M 'ij-* 

|V<X>uu 

I^A'M La^I ^^AAjLawWi^ ViiAiSJ^iSla 

jVAAU sc , yj ' .^ 

I^AW Ia^I SQ <£ >>AW 


^)IplX3 

2jL.^ ^ I^j5 ii" SC,.g.I5^3 

|%>iAiA>y ^AbJI sc ^^irwic ^ 




iS 

).' 

S<;.4.i£3U ^^yf V^:> 




^t)o S(3 ^ 


|%.aaw 

l^l ac 

^■wc! yi^ y^ 



(4)^ ^ArW 1^50 ^y^ 

{jiXi 

. ftX'W*' 

s^- 

La^ 5^ {^y^ 




|4X^ >* f (cL CiA2^\,^4X,5 

j«j Iff iff 

j^AW 

LajI 

SC}5 SLawAi^»w 



\ 0 yh 

^jf 4 Xa^*w »Lw I t>^Jf 




(5^ l^^if 



^y^ OyO 1*1^ ^ yr. 

ft^^Jf {3 ^kj Q C!AP 
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Earn Eao Siva, a famous marsiya-writer, was a. con- 
temporary of Mirza. In 1681 A.D. {i.e., 1092 H.) he 
translated into Urdu poetry. It contains all 

the tragic events that happened at Karbala. 

Oy^ ^ ^y^^ 

^> 4 ^ i Ji>b ^ J.50U 

JS" i^yMi t>b 

" 

\:yuy^ )y^ 

lyS^ |4£^ iU ^ \^2> .■ 

JS 

f «^ |%5*^ (3*^ ■ 

iX^s>.S 

^ <X-4iS!wo 

4X4i:^‘« ^ 

i^«vy 

(X*^;ej3 »|yl..(a ^ A **h>U t^®y 

(/i 

Translated in Urdu poetry ® 

(1707 A. D.) which was published from Bombay in 
1201: A. vU, 


' B'.' 'ALI;,.. 

S U>**^ 


i^^XAiU j.® ^ Ji<^ )y^ C^'^7^ v,^*? 

cS/^' '^ri^ ^ 7-^' xSlvw^f :W 


^aaj ^ yw5^ ^6^ ol WLk ^ 1^® Uj.A« 

J5" (5^^^ y^ ^*4**^5? ^ 

vj"^ 7*^ Jy-fr* ^7 

S43^4> ^^451 d^U} L^ b’^M. 

5^ S {*tXA^ 

^*© Jo oUw v.«.j^ 

^ObFo.^1 d^£SW4 

Jo ^7'6'^ c® i^7^ 

Jo ^fjj \^y<^ &.^5^ O 

<£ sS' \J‘»^ 1^® 

Jo I^A/e ^liXfiiO 
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^ IaS^ j^Xia ii. (jl.*jLis IaS^ 

_] (S'tft ij'^* I^A-O (•J.A.^« 

^ ^ gAJ. I ySS> yf ^LbO 

byf 

5"^ 1^ & j ■. 

J.J jfclJ^ oU* u)*^^ 

b$^ ^ 41.^ (3.3 ^ U.a;o 

l%AJfc ci ^^Xaw 

^ ' j? , 

IS IS vilii ^ ^ ^*S (Jp^ 

<54^ ^J^SB )l 

{,S [.S dlAs ^ ^ ^ jLw ^y^ ^ 

Ijf. ^ \s*^) 7^7^ 

LaS^ L^ dlA3 ^ f4X«»^ 

.c^ . JL2> 

LaS^ La 5^ viAiA^ j;.5D jjIm 4<^ |^^»»4»bLifr 

JLss. 3tZw.i:». c2 JLss^cX^ &AAXyw 

U5^ L^ 'ii.yU cS c^ yO diJ 0)7^ 

(jL^5^ ^-5! 5^3 ^-jI 

IS IS dJ.i ^ c5 

^ 1^. ' ■ atJ. .' ■■ ;: &^,' „.^3b, 

^ 0^0 y^A^l I^Lp. U)^y^ 

^ 1% ^ 4>U<> (^Sw cXM; 

S 

O.AAAM 0.3^ ywf ^ U^t 
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gSp cXa:^ ^«3 |*^AaXA> 

^ ^5 "S'? 07^(3^/“^ 

^ Ur p.r {J^f caJu^ dA^ XJ K4:^A3 ci WW 

^iVri Jlik^ (P^ j^3G 

^Ac ^ ^ J I ySS> 

^ (5'S y'^f 1;'^, 

j ^A*. \imtS <^M<i ^ 

^ jj LjiLa^ibw ifisi.^ vAA/o AiA* 

<^MJ yf '3>^J0 Cf.i^^AAwd3 K.jS \^AW y* ^LX*** 
1^ ^ ILgyA^^A^j'^^ ^dA/Oy* d^U^ 


^jd^AW 

US! fdA^ sIa? 

LaS!^! ^*iAA !j.^aw j£ iS^yS^ ^ ^ )^ 

LXj I^yi' LajI SsS^ ^) )^ d^U K I^.AAA' IaXaS^ 

lAj!5k.^i y:^ ^ 

^ )y^ IiiiAi^A^ (JI ^ ^AW LaAa^^i^^ ^ 

Uilso^^^ U-gJ ^1^5^ v:.L^Ia><.i jC**; 

(M c2 u^?y^ £ frt kJ'^ xJ^.yySki^lj' 

IajL^^ kj^y^ OdAAJ d^ 

Jd^ <Ly^ yi tjld^ IjAw a;^ Iaw jjdAAw 

IajI^ , 




IjS 2icjy ^ 

cyL^ li,J!^ ^kjyj 

c3^r>*. 

J.f ^ ^:SXa« ^ ^ Ji3. ■ 

Jai 

^A^j ItXilfe <^a: 5> 

U^ir'^ ^ls’^^^^ y (5*^ xaIoU 

b*w| ^^yS' t,^3 

byc> ^^b 

Ur y3 ijy^f ^5^ (jt;);'^ irl 

y^ Uyii^ ai3 yf sU yvf 

(jr^^ 

'wA'Wrf C»j| yX.J>£i y^, sL»(iw ^ *C^ 

. , >t^. Si^aAAU^ ' ;' l^iAiMlt^ ; JjKjJ iSkJ^ : . ■ 

■dU : 

j-Ub. : '. ijIaamI jJ , uyjAa.p>,, v 

y^i jAi> ^S' (jUs») JoL^f ij^ij) sS 

fi‘^ 
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■ . JS ^AjC' '^l^'S 

^ySl j2yf ^SIm, yjl yf | O"* 

j.^ 

Li’^® jy£ l~» v.>*K Jt) U! 

Usyu Us (V.sl.*j l.AM< , {joji 

•^)^)r*‘" 

(V-wU ^l® c® 
l^^wli ^Iso ijy^^ 


• 

b" |%.M<lS sb^ ^ L:^y l^'b ^ Lxf 

1^ l^fWuLS ^ ^UmlXau 

As it has all along been a popular belief of Muslims 
ever since the gi'eat tragedy at Karbala took ]3lace that 
lamenting the martyrdom of Husain and his followers is 
conducive to purification of soul, the marsiyas purposely 
contained lamentations and briefly narrated the bare facts 
of the tragedy in simple and pathetic words to move the 
heart of the hearer. We can see from the instances just 
quoted that some of them cannot be called a piece of 
literature but expression of grief tinged with leligious 
feeling's. They are devoid of linguistic or rhetoric beau- 
ties. They are plain, natural, and moving like the plead- 
ing of a child. It was perhaps on this basis that ]:ieople 
used to say in those days^ ju^ytL* \jti (an unsuccessful 
poet becomes a marsiya-writer). No doubt the marsiya 
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devoid of all poetic and rhetoric beauties could easily be 
composed even by a novice. Uzlat was the first 

poet to draw the attention of the composers of marsiya to 
this point which was endorsed by other poets also. 


Uy" 

Shah Quli Khan Shahi was probably the first man 
who introduced marsiya in Northern India. He held a 
high position in the court of Abul Hasan Tana Shah, 
the last king of Golkunda. After the overthrow of the 
said kingdom, he was brought and received with great 
honour by the people of Delhi in 1687 probably. He was 
very much I’espected and was regarded as one of the dis- 
tinguished poets of his age. His compositions induced 
the Delhi poets and Burhanuddin Asmi appeared on the 
dais of marsiya-wr iters. He was one of the first poets 
from amongst the Dehalvis who composed marsiya — his 
son Mir Amani was the second to follow him. Mir Amani 
wrote very pathetic marsiyas. It is said that while he was 
once reciting his marsiya in a majlis, he was so much im- 
pressed with the pathos of his own composition that his 
voice choked all of d^udden. The audience waited for a 
minute or two under the impression that he was perhaps 
making a selection of suitable stanzas to recite, but getting 
impatient they went up to him and discovered to their 
utmost surprise and dismay, that excessive shock had' stop- 
ped the action of his heart and he was no more. Maulana 
Fazli wrote gJlsswo in the time of Mohammad Shah in 
1728 in Prose. Wali of Deccan sang the martyrdom of 
Husain and his followers in the form of Masnavi. It 
should be noted that the marsiyas up till now were written 
either An';\;;i^;e;::or::;||s^|^ 
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Shall Haider adopted the form of u^cXyyjofor marsiyas. He 
was contemporary of Wali and flourished in the time of 
'Aurangzeb and Mohammad Shah. Some critics have given 
this credit to Sikandar and others to Sauda. Mir Moham- 
mad Taqi aZias Mir Ghasita and many other marsiya- 
writers followed him. Mian Miskeen gained world-wide 
fame in this branch of poetry. Mir Taqi Mir and Sauda 
then appeared on the exalted place of marsiya-writers. 
Sauda composed very pathetic marsiyas, and won great 
distinction in this form of poetry which had gained 
popularity by that time. The Marsiyas of Sauda. in parti- 
cular and his contemporary poets in general show a dis- 
tinct improvement on those written prior to their appear- 
ing on the stage. Sauda’s marsiyas are elegantly worded 
and profoundly pathetic. He composed them almost in 
all the forms including and selected suitable metres 

for them. Some instances of marsiyas composed in 
Northern India are given below : — 

v(ii 

S tfiUj Vry® 

sS yj*j li" 1^ ob 

4® tjo A ^ jb 

^ ^5*^1 5 U"! (“b 

y A:^;:ps.y- 



y^,\yS^iiCf 

|jUL44.-W«« [*^03^4 

«j 3 <£: (jf 

^jbUXwj© ' 

,ijbUJaA*.« (5^) l%3 iO (5S!^ "' 

jr: ^jLi> ^ yorfjf |ftLef ^^Jl& ^Xa^ v.yA> (5^_5^ 
cS u^.i «si 45^1^ i£ ^j3 

\.,JhS> b ^ tf ^1 4X^^»W 

.JO U**^ {z)y^ . dLb 

jvibi jJ ^ jj»;5 I yo 

fiS ijiy® jr^*^ «£ 3^ ^ 7^ 

^ j^y> cMf JkaB caa:S^^ 

b ^ yb* c.?Lw 1^' y«f '^5^ Jd ■ 

^ elUjd 

|jtiAMif» Li ^ eg tj(3> jXa> 


irju,^ J ^ y^ (c&) 

K* : y^t ,, ^tga^ ■ ? ^:^i^ 

J.J5 j*Uo ^)b^^ ^ u^'^ 

■K. '.jLi.^ , '^b-ia, . .'^I'boO . 

4>^^' cS^T^ 5*^ 

ii^ y^ ^ ^ 


btiMiJ bs* yi <^slJ 


J (&) 
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ifcjL-MA^ L»^ f^<^i»fcfc' jyi^43 ^ . . f 

cS uWJ S ^ 


y!y^ yi ^ioAS^ y*»^f (c) 

^i^lj i^^Lw yi' 

L^jO ^(\ASSg, yi Lmi^Lj^ * 4 Ji>^ 

Ijljb y!y^ y^, l^i5 ^ J^i y*^y 

^^ 5 *^ al,Cw ItXs ^ 5 y j.^. 

ijf^U ySy^ La 3 ^3^^ U^jl 






3 ^ L-Xi^ ■ 

ib^f ^ (jlX^ ^ ^ 

Uw j l^^) ' 

5 L^^*® U ))^ 


! 

Vv' 

1 ^’ 4 - 0 ^^) 
%J>f^ U) ^fy4 Ct^t ^)b 

^JitAM ^yy£> XAiifcSi^iiJ ^y^ f jj y^ 


^yly y^ (5*^^. iOyMA 2ipyJ0 f£ y^ j3* |i^AJSft^ 

^ <j££^’ 4 '^'f v*^ 3 ^' 3 -y® uJ^ ' (^) 

^aamss. S^ -C. '\}^) \j^) Ayy^ 

^^AAWC^ ^li)^ ^1 &$^ \,^ L^S^ lO ^j« 4 W ^ ,Lg 3 | 

tf£ j^Aw J. 5 D Loj^. tsS' ac.gi^^ 5 ^ 

; |«»b| ' ■ (JuXS ' iXsi>^ '.CSAjj^^ ' / 

S 4 ^_j; ;) 5 "t.- ■ ' KJ . bd ; 

i;:-:':^ .yXiSp3 (XjS yMA SHJ 4 3*1* c2 
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J*A ^(^^,A««a. vS^»g^ j.S'bj.M- jJ6 x^ 

(*^ [7^ !5^* iS^ <£-^yit^ 

yS^ i^yjQ d^ ^ 

\^Mi (b 

)y^ 0 “^ 

J4 ij^f^' ,f y® , 

\J^y^ Uj'*^« )y^ kJ"^ u 5 ^'^_j^ 

yy^*' y i-T-, Ai»«3 K«^ y^ 3tJL^ 

, . \y*^ ^ 4X#SM OyS x^y^i^: yAAi 

^.SD d.^^ \S^ ^ v*“ id?® e^i^ 




CiA^Cwi ^ ^iXAjO ^1 

d^y tJ^®i> ^ <5^ 

^*u|j ^ Jj5^f ;3JL» j 2 
^*vi^ c£ }<> ??* <ii: 

,£^1^ £y^- (S^ (5^ ^ *"'?^ 

lys ^/'^^ ^y) y^t/y^ *_? 

(j.ii y juioU y®y u*>jyi^i*^ (f*^ 

_^wi ^ ^ y y*^ fiS^AJ J 
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^jLisii> ^5^ 4)olj£. ^sL. C'^''} 

oli ^ -^y} ^ iyi <^ 1.3 ' 

4?1 ,U5^ J.f yj^ ^yJC ^ 4>^ 

^ ^|0 « ^^4^3 Uf" ^ ^£1^ jJ 4^? 

y^^S^^y ^y^ u5^ «£■ 

^ ^^7*'^ ^5 (5^ <d^ 

ULj d y^ ^ 

yf f dJs* Sf^ yAjQ cL 5*^ 

^ k ! 5"^^ y^ ^“^1 

7^ (5‘€'^ ^^<36b i-L ^b ^ ^A;0 sj^ 

7 ^ ^ y^l ;^| (J^t b*li" yf 

i^dd^ii (5^3 Als> \jy^ <l} ^ (b) 

{^3 |4X^j 7*^ sB 7^ 

454>iU» ^yxXjQ ^ (5^7tl 

^ {jyf ^ ^XjD iXy^y^ (5^*7^ 

7^‘ u«l ^ ^UUa? 

7»l,w j &S^ L 43 4>3^^ t^y 

^ ^y) S ■ 

, .; , i' J mC'-'U^S" ^S ^^f- : yjl ' 

, S ^ )y^ ^ yAo| ^ 

^ Lm^I^ IaS^ {J'it^ " y^' ij^l ■ ■ ^ ' " 

old iX^^yy of yS 4X4.£^M/L^^l45^3>;'U ■ 

i[\'''{T0yM/G{)fiMi^ 
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By Prop, K. A. Nilkanta Sastri 

: I ' ■’ 

Vimtha 

The first point I wish to discuss here is the import of 
the enigmatic sentence towards the end of the First Minor 
Rock Edict which in its fullest form as it occurs in the 
Sahasram version reads : 

iynm clia satane vimitlmia duve sapamm lati sntd 
vimithd ti 200 50 6 (Hultzsch, CII. i. p. 230), 

The difficulty of the sentence would be clearly seen if 
some of the different ways in which it has been ti-anslated 
are set side by side : 

(1) Tt is by the missionary that this teaching is 

spread abroad. Two hundred and fifty-six 
men have been sent forth on missions, 256.’ 
(Stnart, tr, //I. xx, p. 165) 

(2) ‘And this message has been caused to be pro- 

claimed 256 times by the king on tour.’ 
(R. K. Mookerji, Ahha p. 113, following 
Brahmagiri version.) 

(3) ‘And this proclamation {was issued by me) on 

tour. Two hundred and fifty-six nights 
(had then been) spent on tour — (in figures) 
256.’ (Hultzsch, CII. i. p. 171) 

(4) ‘And this proclamation (was issued) by (me 

after I had) spent the night (in prayer). 
Two hundred and fifty-six nights (had then 
been) spent (in prayer).’ [ibid. Corrigenda). 

I think we may now pass by all interpretations of this 
sentence which omit to take account of the word Idti (night) 
to which attention was first drawn by F. W. Thomas in 
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Prof. D. E. Bliandarkar has indeed questioned the 
validity of the interpretation of Thomas {I A . 1912 
pp. I7i— 3). This led Y'. A. Smith to abandon Thomas’ 
explanation in the third edition of his T so ^a. (p. 152) 
though he had accepted it in the second. Bliandarkar ’s 
main difficulty in accepting Thomas’ view lies in the word 
sa/a after the figure 256 in the Eiupnath text. Prof. 
Bhandarkar had to handle this vexed question without 
‘the good fortune’, as he puts it, ‘of knowing the views of 
these scholars (Thomas and Levi) first hand.’ But we 
should note that this difficulty was stated and faced by 
Thomas. He suggested, I think rightly, that the Sahasram 
version which gives the number both in words and figures 
shows the manner in which the superfluous sata of the 
Enpnath version arose.’ Fleet offered anoter explana- 
tion^ of it. Let us, however, accept for argument’s sake 
that the Eupnath text does constitute a difficulty; what 
is Prof. Bhandarkar ’s solution? First, he goes back to 
the old analysis of Senart in which with some reserva- 
tions he took vimtha to mean ‘missionary’ or ‘messenger,’ 
and, conformably to it, accepted Oldenberg’s suggestion 
that sata, stood for sattva, ‘living being, man’ . (lA . xx 
p. 162); and secondly, he introduced the word sata into the 
sentence in Sahasram version on the score that it has been 
‘inadvertantly omitted’ there. There is no need to discuss 
these details at any length, because Senart has himself 
given up his old views on Vimitha^ and sata-, he has ac- 
cepted the interpretation of vivdsa given by Thomas and 
L4vi, and their attribution of it to the king and not to his 
officials or messengers. He differs from them, however, in 
thinking that Idti stands not for ‘night’, but for mti as 
in Khalsi RE vii F ; as his remarks on this matter are 

(imo). tp. -’ssi. 

1911, p. 1104, n. 2. 

2 We may note incidentally that this outs the ground on which 
Bhaudarkar’s suggestion of Tiyufha at PE. vii M. rests. 
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brief and important in view of his eminent place in Asoka 
studies, and as many Indian students may not have easy 
access to tliem, I may translate them here fully for con- 
venient reference (JA : 11, 7, May- June, 1916 pp. 434-5) ; 
‘For my part’, says Senart, ‘I do hot mean in any manner, 
by the interpretation which I maintain for 2^rakram and 
its derivatives, to drive an argument either against the 
sense attributed to Hrasa by Messrs. Thomas and L^vi, or 
the application, which is new and very ingenious, they 
make of it to the king. I should be more disposed in my 
turn to suggest a more direct confirmation of this. Let 
us recall the text of (Sahasram) : duve sapamnd Idtisatd 
vhutlia ti. After having, very correctly, cut off the 
numeral noun after Pamm, Messrs. Thomas and L6vi 
imderstand Idti = rdtri; the changes of place by Asoka would 
be counted by nights, not by days. Surely, this manner 
of counting is not, in itself, inadmissible. All the same, 
in this particular application, it does not fail to excite 
some surprise. In the VIII Rock-Edict 'piyadasl makes a 
reference to these ‘goings out’ or ‘rides’ which we cannot 
fail to recall here. There he opposes to the ‘pleasure rides’ 
{tilidra ydtra), hunts, etc., dear to his predecessors, the 
dharmaydtrds which he devotes to pious objects — ^alms, 
preachings, inspections ; he concludes : esd hhuya rati 
hhmati demnarninyasa : ‘Such is (since his conversion) 
the repeated rntl (pleasure) of the king dear to the devas’. 
At Khalsi v ese hhuye Idti hoti devdnnm'piyflsa. For this 
use of rf/ti we may compare Dhanim. v. 64; Sabbath ratihi 
dhavimnrnti Jindtl. The long d of Khalsi has no etymo- 
logical justification. Has it been favoured by the 
equivalent me employed at Dhauli andJaugada? 

One thing is sure, i'iz., that it is attested by the fascimiles. 
Nothing astonishing that this mode of writing, though 
faulty, should be found again at (Sahasram)* Ldti, {sic) 
* Si. for S. here is an obvious, misprint in JA p, 435, 
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where it ■would be the curtailed form of ratiyutr-a or 
rativimsa; t\ie allusion ■«m'uld relate these changes of place 
to the king with decisive precision.’ 1 do not find it easy 
to accept Senart’s view, and think that (night) 

is much more probable in the context. The nature of the 
‘vivdsa’ (living apart) of Asoka has been much discussed. 
A religious tour of the duration of 258 days, as niany 
nights spent in prayer, living apart giving up other avoca- 
tions and observing hrahmacarya (celibacy), the life of a 
wandering bhiksu for one year excluding the rainy season 
(■mssa) of three months to be spent in a fixed abode^ — these 
are the principal ideas put forward. Sylvain Levi argued 
that 256 days constitute 17 fortnights in a year of 360 days 
of which 18 fortnights (nine months) wmre the period during 
which monks had to be on the move ; in his zealous exertion 
{^rahrama) Asoka had led the life of a monk performing 
Cdrika and wanted to proclaim the fact before the close 
of his ‘ivanderjahr’ sxid address an exhortation to the 
people asking them to interest themselves in the cause of 
Dhanhma.'^ Fleet maintained to the end that the Minor 
Rock Edict -was issued by Asoka towards the close of his 
life and after he had laid down the imperial office and 
assumed the robes of a monk; he criticised Levi’s view of 
the 256 nights briefly summarised above on the score that 
no calendar known to be in actual use in the Mauryan 
period corresponds to the year of 24 fortnights assumed by 
L4vi as the basis of his argument; and he ingeniously re- 
conciled the new interpretation of Thomas with the old 
view that the number referred to the years that had elaps- 
ed from the Buddha’s nirvana, and said : ‘The address 
was delivered by the royal recluse to members of the order 
gathered round him in quiet on the 256th night of his 
withdrawal from the world, because, by li-ying through 
that night, he was completing in his retirement ■ one day 
UITIO, 7 (1911), Jaa.— Feb. pp. 120-21, 
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for each complete year that had elapsed since the death of 
the founder of the faith the permanence of which he 
sought to ensure.’** But this neat and fascinating explana- 
tion of the number 266 is not tenable in the face of the 
opinion now almost universally held, and for good reason,'^ 
that the Edict takes a place, not among the last, but the 
earliest inscriptions of the reign; in fact it preceded the 
Eoek and the Pillar series of edicts. There seems to be 
no way of accounting for 256 along the line followed by 
Fleet, even if we substitute the nirmna for the parinirvana 
of the Buddha as the basis of reckoning; for the Buddha 
is said to have enjoyed a long ministry of forty to forty- 
five years between his nirvana and parinirvana, and 256 
years after the nirvana might barely bring us to Asoka’s 
reign which began 214 years after the parinirvam, or not 
CA^en that if we accept the longer ministry. 

It seems to me that, ki spite of the objections of Fleet 
based on the difl’ereiice of a few days, the explanation 
advanced by Sylvain Levi is the best way of accounting 
for the number 256. This period of 266 days should be 
taken to have been included in the year and more during 
which he had visited the samglia and been very zealous 
(satilehe tu ehavachare ya simi hakain sagha upete hadki ca 
pakate — Rupnath). That Asoka meant to say that he 
spent so many nights in prayers appears to me inadequate 
and improbable; the choice lies between the life of a 
■wandering mendicant monk for a whole carika season as 
Levi has suggested, or more simply, the life of a religious 
recluse separated from family and cut off from worldly 
business for the same period followed by a return to normal 
secular avocations' at the end of it. Perhaps those two 
senses need not be treated as mutually exclusive, and it 
may be assumed that besides a'*life . of brahmacarya and 


1910, p. 1008. 

^ p, xHt. 
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temporary abstraction from worldly duties, Asoka was also 
moving from place to place so far as this was practicable 
or necessary for the purpose he had in view which will 
become clear in the next note ; it is not easy to assume that 
there were 256 changes of the place of sojourn or a con- 
tinuous tour of 256 days. 

It is perhaps worth noting here that words formed 
from the root 'tf-nas cannot all be treated as having pre- 
cisely the same meaning; the general import of ‘going out’ 
or ‘living apart’ always being granted, its exact applica- 
tion may vary with the context. Thus (1) ‘vivasata-vaya' 
may mean ‘be sent on official tour’ (MRE. Riupnath L); 
for here the king is thinking of means of promoting among 
his subjects zeal for dhamma^one method is to write the 
edicts on pillars and the other is to send officials on tour 
within the area of their jurisdiction. I am unable to 
accept Levi’s suggestion, (p. 121, doc. cit.) that Asoka com- 
mended to all his subjects the life of a wandering monk 
as the ideal. (2) Vivdsayatha in the edict on Sa.mgha- 
bheda-Sarnath (I), and vivdsdyaydtha in (J) of the same 
edict must be understood to mean respectively ‘expel’ and 
‘cause to expel.’ In spite of the identical wording of 
Sarnath (I) and Rupanath (L), the only notable difference 
being in the forms derived from ri- I am unable to 
accept Hultzsch’s view (corrigenda to CII.) that in both 
these records we must understand the words in the same 
sense of expelling Schmismatic monks or nuns of whom 
there is, and can be, no talk yet in the, Rupnath version 
of the Minor Rock Edict. 

II 

Was Asoka a monk and monarch at the same time 
and for the whole of his reign after the events recorded in 
the opening sections of Minor Rock Edict? Very few 
will now be prepared to maintain the view of Fleet that 
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tlie edict is one of the last records of the king issued after 
his abdication and very near the end of his life. But in 
the reaction against Fleet’s views, Vincent Smith clearly 
went a little too far and in this he lias been followed by 
others. 

Vincent Smith says: ‘The fact is undoubted that 
Asoka was both monk and monarch at the same time. The 
belief held by some learned writers that he had abdicated 
before he assumed the monastic robe is untenable, being 
opposed to the plain testimony of the edicts. We have 
seen that the earliest of them, unquestionably issued by 
iksoka as sovereign, expressly states that at the time of 
issue {B.C. 257) he had been for more than a year exert- 
ing himself strenuously as a member of the Buddhist 
Samgha, or Order of Monks, the organized monastic 
Church, of which the sovereign had assumed the head- 
ship. Throughout his reign he retained the position of 
Head of the Church and Defender of the Faith. His 
latest proclamations, the Minor Pillar Edicts, issued at 
some time during the last ten years Of the reign, exhibit 
him as actively engaged in protecting the Church against 
the dangers of schism and issuing his orders for the dis--» 
ciplinary punishment of schismatics. In the Bhabru 
Edict, seemingly of early date, we find him describing 
himself as ‘King of Magadha’, and using his royal author- 
ity in order to recommend to his subjects seven favourite 
passages selected by himself from the sacred books. That 
edict was recorded on a boulder within the precincts of a 
monastery on the top of a hill in Rajputana, and the pre- 
sumption is that the sovereign was residing in the monas- 
tery when he issued the orders, which are on record there 
only. A copy of the Minor Rock Edict I in which he gives 
a summary of his early religious history is engraved on a 
rock at the foot of another hill close by . The inscriptions 
give no support to the late legends which:; represent the 
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great emperor as a dotard in liis old age, and suggest that 
he adbicated his sovereign functions. His authentic 
records shown him to have been the same man throughout 
his career from 257 to the end, a. zealous Buddhist, and at 
the same time a watchful, vigorous, autocatirc ruler of 
Church and State.’ {Asoka, pp. 35-36.) 

Sir Charles Eliot, closely following Smith, goes even 
farther and asserts that Asoka was more monk than 
monarch. He says : ‘It may be objected that no one could 
be a monk and at the same time govern a great empire : it 
is more natural and more in accordance with Indian us- 
age that towards the end of his life ail aged king should 
abdicate and renounce the world. But Wu Ti, the Bud- 
dhist Emperor of China, retired to a monastery twice in 
the course of his long reign and the cloistered Emperors 
of Japan in the 11th and 12th centuries continued to 
direct the policy of their country, although they abdicat- 
ed in name and set a child on the throne as titular ruler. 
The Buddhist church was not likely to criticize Asoka’s 
method of keeping his monastic vows and indeed it may be 
said that his activity was not so much that of a pious 
“emperor as of an archbishop possessed of exceptional 
temporal power. He definitely renounced conquest and 
military ambitions and appears to have paid no attention 
to ordinary civil administration which he perhaps entrust- 
ed to Commissioners; he devoted himself to philanthropic 
and moral projects “for the welfare of man and beasts” 
such as lecturing his subjects on their duties towards all 
living creatures, governing the Church, building hospitals 
and stupas, supervising charities and despatching mis- 
sions. In all his varied activity there is nothing unsuit- 
able to an ecclesiastical statesman : in fact he is distin- 
guished from most popes and prelates by his real indiffer- 
ence to, secular aspirations and by the unusual facilities 
which he enjoyed for immediately putting his ideals 
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into practice/' {Hinduism and Buddhism, Voi. I, 
p. 265“.) , 

Now the idea .=4 underlying titles like Head of the 
Church aiui Defendei- of the Faith do not easily fit into 
the scheme of Indian religious thought and organisation, 
am! while Smith at least concedes that the state claimed 
Asoka's attention in an equal measure with the Church, 
Eliot implies that the pursuit of philanthropic and moral 
])i’oiects left AAoka little time for the ordinary civil ad- 
ministration. Great as is the value of the inscriptions 
for our understanding of Aioka and his government, we 
should not lose hold of the fact ‘that his edicts are not 
concerned with jnihlic affairs, but are of an almost purely 
religious character' (Hultzch). In fact, they represent only 
one side, doubtless in some ways the most important side, 
but still only one side, of As'oka’s administration and 
policy. He was actuated by a high moral purpose, and his 
edicts are calculated to stress this new purpose, lay bare its 
implications for the conduct of the officials of government, 
and the jDeople, and review the administrative innova- 
tions rendered necessary by it. They should on no ac- 
count be treated as the complete history of the reign. 
But what is the evidence on which these far-reaching 
speculations on the rature of Asoka’s rule are based? 
First, there are the words in the Minor Eock inscription 
which in the different versions read : 

Eupnath : kaJcam sagha upete 
Bairat ; m-amaya saghe {u)paydte 
Alfiski : (s)agha{m) ■it(pa)gate 
Brahmagiri : mayci samghe upayite 
Siddhapura : {mayd sam)(jlie upayite 
A^erragudi : mayd sarhgha upayite 
The only other evidence for Asoka’s renunciation is that 
of I-tsing who mentions an image of A^oka dressed in the 
robes of a Buddhist monk. This is explained below! 
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,4_,In the interpretation of the phrase cited above 
from the Minor E;E, Biihler and Senart are the protagonists 
of rival views. Biihler has argued that this phrase should 
be taken to stand in contrast to the earlier statement 
about Asoka having become an wpasoi-a (lay-worshippei') 
and must therefore imply a regular imitation as a monk, 
a, pabbaja. Senart has objected that the expression 
Samgham tipa~i is too vague to imply such a precise idea 
and not sanctioned by the technical terminology of 
Buddhism which must have become fixed very early in 
such a matter. He interpreted the expression in a more 
literal sense, and held that Asoka paid a state visit to the 
Samgha. He also compared this visit mentioned in the 
edicts to the account given by the Ceylonese chronicles of 
the festival of the consecration of Asoka’s 84,000 stupas 
at which the king is stated to have ‘stood in the midst of 
the Samgha.’ (Hultzch, pp. xliv — xlv). 

In commenting on the Maski edict, Senart reiterated 
his view that the situation of a king turning monk while 
retaining the life and prerogatives of royalty is incom- 
patible with the idea we have of ancient monachism, and 
suggested that samgham upagata should be taken to signify 
some step implying adherence and deference to the Samgha, 
which might be repeated from time to time and was but 
the beginning of a close association which was to be 
habitual and long standing.® And this is very much to 
the point. 

But I think it is not necessary to leave the matter so 
vague. The verb upa-l {gam has the same meaning as i 
and is used but once) has a number of meanings, but the 
one most suitable to our context seems to be ‘to approach a 
teacher’, ‘become a pupil’ (Monier-Williams). What 
A^oka means to say in the whole passage at the beginning 
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of the MRE becoaies very clear if we apply this meaning 
of to explain his relation to the Samgha; and as 
Senart has shrewdly remarked, the other meaning of 
fraTvaiya (ordination) does not admit of degrees or diffe- 
rences in quality: a man either enters the order or he does 
not; but if he goes to some person or institution to learn, 
he may do it well or ill accordiyig to his inclination and 
interest. Here are the exact words of the text (Rupnath) : 

(A) DerAnftni'piye lieram, aha (S) SdtireJcani adhati- 
ydni va{s(lin) ya sumi lyniMsa sake {€) no cu bddhi yakate 
{D) satileke tn charachare ya sumi hakam sagha, uyete 
hddhi ca yakate. 

which Hnlt?sch translates : '{k) Devdndrkyriya speaks 
thus (B) Two and a half years and somewhat more (have 
passed) since I am openly a §akya (C) But (I had) not been 
very zealous. (D) But a year and somewhat more (has 
passed) since I have visited the Samgha and have been 
very zealous'. 

My present suggestion is that the visit to the Samgha 
was made definitely for the purpose of Dharma-sramna; 
Asoka went as a pupil eager to learn. The Dtyavamsa 
(VI, 57ff.) says that soon after his conversion by Nigrodha, 
Asoka heard from him that there were many learned 
Araliats in the Samgha and said at once ; “I desire to meet 
with that precious Assembly; I will pay my respect to all 
(Bhiksus) wRo come to the Assembly; I will listen to the 
Dham-mak In the first revulsion from war and its atroci- 
ties seen in the conquest of Kalihga, A^oka proclaimed 
himself a Buddhist {yrakdsa saka ) ; but then he did little 
more, and things went on as before for over a year — a 
very natural and common -human situation ; A^oka then 
pulled himself up from sinking into lassitude, and took 
steps actively to secure his own moral advancement and 
those of his people ; and he himself explains the nature of 

F- 14 • 
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these steps elsewhere, and says that after the conquest of 
Kalihga, he devoted himself to tive dhammavaye dhamma- 
hdmata dhammanusatM cd RE XIII C) i.e., zealous 
study of morality, the love of morality, and the instruc- 
tion of people in morality. And where should Asoka get 
the aid he needed in the study of dhamma better than from 
the members of the Samg^as ? So that Asoka going to the 
Samgha should be contrasted, not with his having been an 
'iiqyasaka (lay worship jDer) as Biihler suggested, but with 
his earlier lack of zeal, his failure to further by active 
steps the cause he had openly embraced after the conquest 
of Kalihga. 

It is possible that the vivdsa discussed in the last note 
began with the approach to the Sang ha for hearing 
Dhamma, that the period of 256 days mentioned at the end 
of the edict has reference to the period spent in the first 
instance in the study of Dhamma as a zealous pupil of the 
Samgha. Prof. B. K. Mookerji® holds that Asoka’s posi- 
tion is best described as that of a hhikkhugatika, inter- 
mediate between an uydsaka and bhikkJm and that he 
might have chosen to don the robes of a monk during his 
temporary visits to the Samgha. We may accept the second 
suggestion of Prof. Mookerji as a jrlausible explanation 
of the image of Asoka in monastic robes seen by I-tsing 
centuries later; but there is no ground for ascribing the 
status of hhikkhugatika to Asoka; for there is nothing 
either in the inscriptions or in tradition that can be taken 
to support such a view. In the inscriptions we have 
nothing but the phrase samgham uyete and tradition is 
clear that he was only an uydsaka, though a very devoted 
one, to the very end. 

The parallel cases of the Chinese emperor Wu-ti cited 
by Smith and Eliot and that of Amoghavarsa, the Jaina 
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monarch of the Rastrakuta line, rest on explicit evidence, 
and afford no help in elucidating the position of Asoka.. 
Those monarchs renounced and resumed civil life by turns. 
Smith indeed argues that ‘A^oka could have done the 
same,’!'" that would be different from the case he has 
sought to establish, viz., ‘that both, A^oka and Wu-ti 
succeeded somehow in combining the duties of monk and 
monarch. 

B — The argument has been advanced that Bhiksus and 
Bhiksunis often figure as donors in inscriptions, and that 
consequently ordination was no bar to the pursuit of secular 
avocations, the ownership of property, the exercise of 
power, and so on. But this is a misreading of the evid- 
ence; the mention of the names of monks and nuns as 
donors simply means that they were instrumental in the 
collection of small donations that were accumulated and 
then used up in the manner indicated. The rtiles of the 
Order regarding individual ownership of property were 
rather strict {SBE xiii, pp. 26 and 235), and we have no 
reason to assume lightly that they were usually disregard- 
ed. It is too much to believe that Asoka was a monk when 
he spoke of his women and fixed the menu of his court as 
he does in his inscriptions. 

Neither the Calcutta-Bairat (Bhabhru) inscription nor 
the edict regarding samghabheda can be cited to justify the 
view so alien to all known Indian thought and tradition 
that Asoka made himself Head of the Church. A church 
in the strict sense of the term, organised on hierarchical 
lines, is altogether unknown to any of the Indian religious 
sects; the use of the term church to describe the Samgha 
can be justified only as a vague and loose designation for 
the order, which comprised an infinite number of indepen- 
dent vilidras which indeed owned a common allegiance to 
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the Buddha and the Dhamma and t]xeSamgha, but regulated 
themselves each according to their own views of the Dharma 
aiii fmaya. The Bhabhru edict does not necessarily 
mean either that Asoka used his royal authority to recom- 
mend to his subjects the seven passages of sacred 
scripture cited in it or that Asoka lived at the time as a 
monk in the monastery near which the edict was engraved. 
This unique edict is in the form of a letter from the king 
addressed to the Samgha, and for aught we know, it migrt 
well have been a circular letter addressed to all the im- 
portant monasteries in the empire; it might have been 
engraved at Bairat not so much by the initiative of the 
king as by that of the head of the particular monastery, 
and’far from asserting royal authority, the letter is couch- 
ed in the most respectful terms and ends with the state- 
ment: T desire, sir, that many groups of monks and 
(many) nuns may repeatedly listen to these expositions of 
the and may reflect (on them). In the same way 

both laymen and laywomen (should act). For the follow- 
ing (purpose). Sirs, am I. causing this to be written {viz.) 
in order that they may know my intention’. This edict is 
no more than a record of opinion on the part of the 
emperor made at the conclusion of his dharma-hamtia 
in which he commends to the clergy and the laity seven 
passages in scripture that have made the greatest impres- 
sion on his mind, the frequent exposition and meditation 
of which, he thinks, would be most conducive to the promo- 
tion of Dharma. Surely this expression of opinion on the 
part of the great king after so much study and reflection 
on his part must have been received with all the defer- 
ence it merited ; but we can hardly consider this as an in- 
stance of the use of royal authority, for so sensitive a ruler 
as Asoka could not have imagined that enforced preaching 
and meditation would lead to any good. 

In fact the Bhabhru edict may be taken to provide a 
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peep into one side of Alsoka’s plans for the propagation 
of Dlmrma within his realms of which we might have 
known nothing otherwise. He wanted to secure the con- 
stant and active co-operation of the Samgha in his effort 
to promote Dliarma among the people; in his other edicts 
we see how he employed his official staff for this purpose ; 
this edict shows the lines on which he thought the member's 
of the Surhgha could best assist in this great and good 
enterprise. 

To turn no\v to the other edict regarding Samgha- 
bheda. With greater justification we can speak here of 
the exercise of ro}'al authority, for the edict in plain terms 
orders the officials of the civil administratis to see that 
within their respective juj'isdictions all schismatic monks 
are expelled from the S*<amgka, compelled to wear white 
robes, and to live in places not suited for the residence of 
monks. But once more, the talk of Asoka taking this 
step as Head of the Buddhist Church appears to me to be- 
misplaced. The late N. G. Mazumdar has discussed this 
inscription with great acumen in the Monuments of 
SfincJii, bringing together all the literary evidence available 
on the Third Council held in Asoka’s reign and correlating 
them with this edict. Following tradition, he points out, 
rightly, that Anoka’s liberality to the Samgha had led to 
£|buses, and the Samgha ran real risk of being overrun by 
thousands of imppstors and heretics who came crowding 
in for the sake of the income and the comforts which the 
emperor’s liberality had caused to be provided for the 
members of the order. The best monks were shocked by 
the behaviour of these unruly elements, and withdrew from 
the regular monasteries to solitary spots in search of 
peace. Something had to be done to stop the rot, purge 
the Sarngliu of the intruders and restore its purity. The 
Third Council was held and the Schismatics expelled; but 
a rule had to be made, and vigilantly enforced to prevent 
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the recurrence of the evil. And this required the co- 
operation of the Samgha and the king. Majumdar is right 
when he says ‘If promulgated by the Samgha, this order 
might have been easily flouted. It was, therefore, natural 
that the Sangha should approach the highest temporal 
authority for enforcing it on the fraternity.’ But when 
he says further: ‘In the three Edicts (Sarnath, Kausambi, 
Sanchi — really three versions of one edict) Asoka thus 
appears as a champion of Buddhism and Head of the 
Buddhist Church, bent upon preventing schism in the 
Order,’ we are inclined to say: Champion of Buddhism, 
yes; Head of the Buddhist Church — ^by'no means. For 
Asoka woul(Sihave enforced with equal alacrity similar 
resolutions of other bodies and groups, religious and 
secular, had they felt the need for invoking his aid against 
recalcitrant mischief-makers. It was the well-recognised 
duty of the Indian State in those days to keep the ring for 
the innumerable autonomous associations in the land to 
carry on their work along lines laid down by custom 
modified by their own regulations made from time to time 
to meet new contingencies as they arose. Majumdar 
himself points out that Asoka honoured all sects and that 
they should uniformly prosper (EE. XII), and observes: 
‘This liberal spirit is quite in contrast with the rigid 
sectarian attitude revealed by the Edicts of Sanchi^ 
Sarnath and Kausambi.’ The contrast imagined is 
altogether illusory and arises only out of his unwarranted 
assumption that Asoka acted as Head of the Buddhist 
Church, while he was only doing his duty as king. 

That Asoka did not take orders soon after his 
acceptance of the Buddhist faith may be seen from a state- 
ment attributed to him in the Mahdvamsa, that is, if we 
may believe that the chronicle, in spite of the long period 
that separates its composition from the age of Asoka, may 
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Still be accepted as representing the correct tradition on 
the matter. There were exchanges of embassies between 
the Ceylonese ruler Devanampiyatissa and Asoka. The 
first mission was sent from Ceylon soon after the accession 
of Devanampiyatissa, and it returned after an honoured 
stay of five months in the Mauryan capital together with 
a return embassy from As'oka. Asioka’s envoys brought 
with them not only valuable presents to be used in a fresh 
consecration of Devanampiyatissa, but they brought also 
‘the gift of the true doctrine’ in the form of a message 
from As'oka, saying: ‘I have taken refuge in the Buddha, 
his Doctrine and his Order, I have declared myself a lay- 
disciple in the religion of the §akya son; seek then even 
thou, 0 best 'Of men, converting thy mind with believing 
heart, refuge in these best of gems.’^® This was in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth year after Anoka’s abhiseka; 
and the reference -to the gift of the true doctrine cannot 
fail to remind one of the praise of dhamma-dana as the 
best of all gifts in Anoka’s edicts, just as the terms of the 
message recall Asoka’s profession of faith in the tri-ratm 
in the Bhabhru edict; and his description of himself as a 
lay-disciple tallies with the statement in the Minor Rock 
Edict that he became ‘an open Sake, {fakdsa Sake) 
according to the Eupnath version, or ufdsake in Sahasram 
and Mysore versions, — coincidences which go far to set at 
rest all doubt about the authenticity of the MahdvUmSa 
tradition. If Asoka was only a lay disciple in the 
seventeenth year after his abhiseka, surely he did not 
become a monk soon after his conversion, and the phrase 
Srmcjham upa-i cannot be so interpreted. 

I-tsing’s mention of an image of A^oka in monastic 
robes calls for an adequate explanation. This may be 
found in one of the two ways. First, A^oka may be taken 
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to have worn monastic robes whenever he went to the 
Samglm for listening to the expositions of Dhamma, mi 
of courtesy to the members of the order from whom he got 
so much good instruction, and the image might have 
commemorated this. Or, secondly, A^oka may have turn- 
ed monk towards the end of his life after laying down the 
burden of imperial administration. And this supposition 
is supported by a little known passage in the Dirydmdma 
which occurs in the Asokamrmvadma. It inkes, the 
form of a prophecy by the Buddha regarding the future 
births of a bull. After several divine existences, the bull 
would be born as a cakranarti, Asokavarna by name. He 
will rule the entire earth in a dhdrmic way and at the 
close of his life he will make many gifts, lay down the 
tasks of administration, renounce the world and take holy 
orders, and in due- course become a f ratyekabnddha,. 
Here is the text: rcij d hhatnsyaty Asokavarno sapta- 
ratnasamanvdgatah . . . sa imdmeva an utpldmi adande- 
malidpHthunm akhildm akantakdm rmuPpiddm abande- 
naMstrena dluirmem samayendhhinirjitya adhyamitsyati. 
So’parena smruiyena ddnani dattvd cakramrtirdjyam 
apahdya kesaimasrunyamtdrya kasdydni vastrdni scmy- 
agevci hxidddiayd' gdrddavngdrikdm firavrajya. pratyekam 
bodhim sdksdt karisyaty Akokarariio ndma pratyekahuddho 
hhamsyati. 

Ill 

Next I turn to the story of Kunala and Tisyaraksita 
which is considered by Keith to be the gem of the Diryd- 
ddna. The outline of the story is well known; the charm- 
ing youth Kunala, so called for the particular beauty of 
his eyes, rejects with firmness and scorn, the illicit ad- 
vances of his step-mother, who contrives, during Kuna- 
la-s absence at Taxila, to forge a letter in Asoka’s name 
ordering the blinding of Kupala as the king had fbund 
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him guilty of reprehensible conduct towards him; the 
sentence is carried out, the blinded Kunala wanders as a 
ministrel in the company of his wife, till he reaches Patali- 
putra, is sent for by Asoka who recognises his voice and 
learns from him the truth. Kunala then recovers his 
sight by a miracle, and As'oka burns Tisyaraksita alive 
disregarding the pleadings of Kunala on her be- 
half. 

The literary power that marks the narration of this 
story in the Avnclana and in later works, Kseinendra’s 
Avadminhalpalata for instance, is undeniable; and it 
makes a wide popular appeal in the telling of it and on 
the screen. But is it history ? I think that only the 
names of Kunala and Asoka are historical, and all the 
rest of it legend. I reach this conclusion because the 
whole story turns upon a motif familiar in folklore, the 
vengeance of women whose love is scorned. See Jataka 
472, and Rouse’s tr. IV, p. 117 n.3. Edmund Hardy, 
King A§oka, pp. 66-7 also has a critique of the Kunala 
story. And the suspicion roused by this fact becomes 
a certainty when we consider the name of the queen. Let 
me explain. 

Not many words are necessary to support the first 
part of this argument. The reader may be referred to 
Penzer’s valuable note on ‘Women whose love is scorned’ 
{Ocean of Story, Vol. 2, pp. 120 — 124) where several in- 
stances of the motif are cited and discussed, and the con- 
clusion is reached : ‘Thus we see that, in order for a story 
to be classified under the heading of this motif, the 
woman must make the suggestion, . be repulsed, and seek 
revenge. This is the natural sequence of events which 
has proved so popular in every part of the East, whence it 
has travelled slowly westward.’ The Divydmddna which 
is among the earliest records of this story may be taken to 
date' from the second century A.I1., some five to si3f cen- 
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turies after the time of Asoka to which it relates; even so 
it happens to count among the earliest specimens of 
ilsxis motif as can be seen from Mr. Peiizer’s instances. 
But the distan.ce of time that separates the narrative from 
the time of its supposed original occurrence is doubtless a 
real obstacle in the way of the story being accepted for 
fact. 

The name Tisyaraksita means literally ‘A woman pro- 
tected by (the asterism) Tisya.' Now, as is well known, 
there is a certain emphasis laid on this naksatra in the 
edicts of A^oka, and Fleet who drew attention to it, held 
thM Anoka’s coronation took place on a Tisya day. 
He said: ‘The fifth pillar-edict directed that on the full- 
moon day when the moon would be in Tisya (the full moon 
of Pausa), fish were not to be either killed or sold, animals 
found in elephant-preserves and in the fishermen’s re- 
serves were not to be killed, bulls and certain other animals 
were not to be castrated, and horses and oxen were not to 
be branded. The first separate edict at Dhauli and 
Jaugada directed that that proclamation should be read 
under each Tisya naksatra, and on any suitable occasions- 
during the intervals. And the second separate edicts at 
the same places ordered the reading of that proclamation 
on each occurrence of Tisya during the cdturm.asya-T^&ciod, 
and, at pleasure, on any suitable occasions meanwhile. 
In view of the point established by astrological and other 
works,, that the conjunction of the moon with Busy a 
{Tisya) was a specially auspicious one for the anointment 
of kings, we can hardly fail to recognise something very 
marked' in these allusions to that constellation, otherwise 
not easily to be understood, ini the edicts of Asoka. 
.Whether A^oka was crowned on a Tisya day, or he was 
born on such a day, it is not unreasonable to think that 
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Tisya in such a name as Tisyaraksita simply stands for 
Asoka. So that the queen’s name simply comes to mean 
‘protected by Asoka’ which is hardly a personal name, but 
just an almost transparent mask for a flagrant invention. 
It will be remembered that Samghamitra, ‘the woman- 
friend of the Order,’ the name of Asoka’s daughter by 
Devi, acccrding to the Ceylonese books, has been likewise 
held by some to be an invention. 

But though the tragic story of Kunala and Tisya- 
raksita seems thus to melt into thin air at the slightest 
touch of criticism, Kunala himself is a real person known 
to history whose existence is vouched for by the dynastic 
lists of the Puranas, though we know little of him besides 
his name and his relation to Asoka. 

IV 

A&oha and Ceylon. 

' The Ceylonese chronicles ascribe the introduction of 
Buddhism in Ceylon to Asoka’s son and daughter, 
Mahendra and Samghamitra, whom he had allowed to join 
the Samgha in order that be might be hailed as kinsman of 
the Buddha’s religion {Saanadayada MV. V. 193 — 7). 
They also state that Asoka and his contemporary in 
Ceylon, Devanaiiipiya Tissa, were great friends though 
they had never met- and record two missions from Ceylon 
to Pataliputra — one of which brought back as presents 
from Asoka all the materials necessary for a royal con- 
secration with which Tissa performed a second abhiseka, 
and the other fetched the then Samgamitra and a branch 
of the Bo-tree to Ceylon. 

V. A. Smiths® is inclined to distrust the whole of 
this story. With Oldenberg he is sceptical about the tale 
of Samghamitra the supposed daughter of A^oka, because 
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her name ‘friend of the order’ is a transparent invention. 
He thinks it much more likely that the conversion of 
Ceylon was a \vork of time, ‘the fruit of long and conti- 
nuous intercourse between Ceylon and the adjaeent parts 
of India, rather than the sudden result of direct commu- 
nication with Magadha.’ And he accounts for the deli- 
berate omission in the chronicles of all mention of Asoka's 
missions to the Tamil countries by the hostility between 
the Sinhalese and Tamils in later times and by the desire 
of the Ceylonese monks to avoid any suggestion that 
Buddhism spread to Ceylon from the Tamil country. He 
says : ‘The omission of the Tamil countries of Southern 
India may be ascribed to the secular hostility between the 
Sinhalese and the Tamils of the mainland, which natur- 
ally would indispose the oppressed Sinhalese to recognise 
the ancestors of their oppi’essors as having been brothers 
in the faith. The island monks were eager to establish 
the derivation of their religion direct from Magadha 
through the agency of Mahendra and his supposed sister, 
and had no desire to recall the by-gone days of friendly 
intercourse with the hated Tamils. Sound principles of 
historical criticism require that when the evidence of the 
inscriptions differs from that of later literary traditions, 
the epigraphic authority should he preferred without 
hesitation, and there is no reason to doubt the, reality of 
th.c missions to the Tamil kingdoms of the south. 

In this argument we may at once agree to two points 
put forward by Smith as quite probable— rw., first, that 
Buddhism spread to Ceylon from South India and form- 
ed the natural sequel of the extension of the faith 
throughout India, and secondly, the hostile relations 
between the Sinhalese and the Tamils at a later time 
might have induced the authors of the chronicles to 
minimise and even suppress the role of South India in 
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this process. But is Smith justified in assuming a con- 
flict between the inscriptions of Asoka and the later 
literai'V tradition of Ceylon ? The second Kock Edict on 
the provision of hospitals for men and animals, and the 
thirteenth in the section on religious missions sent by 
Asoka to foreign lands contain the phrase a {ata or atam) 
Tamhwparmii, which means hip to Tambapani.’ Smith 
says that this phrase indicates that the river is meant, not 
Ceylon (p. 162). I do not see how Taprobane as the name 
of Ceylon was evidently known to Megasthenes and in 
Pali literature Tambapanni is used in no other sense. The 
suggestion has been made’" that A Tamhafavml of RE II 
(Girnar) should be taken to stand for Ya Tambraparni 
and translated Svhat is (known as) Tamraparni’ ; but this 
is not correct in the face of the alternative forms ava or 
amm Tambapamrd (cf . RE XIII), and we must Sanskritise 
the phrase as a {ymat) Tamrapwrnl; but there is nothing ■ 
here to indicate that a boundary like a river is meant. I 
am inclined to interpret the phrase as I have done above, 
as meaning ‘up to and including Tambapamni, the island;’ 
thus once more, tradition and epigraphy are seen to state 
the same facts -in different ways. Smith has himself 
commented on Hiuen Tsang’-s mention of a Mahendra 
monastery at Hadura, saying ; ‘This interesting passage 
which shows lioiv vivid the traditions of Asoka and his 
brother continued to be in the south after the lapse of 
nine centuries, an5 locates Mahendra in a monastery to 
the south of the KaverT, within easy reach of Ceylon, goes 
a long wmy to support the hypothesis that Mahendra 
really passed over to the island from a southern part on 
the mainland.”’® 


11 . K. Moukerji, Ahkn, p. 132- 
**’Sinhh, Ahh/, pp. 49-50. 


DHARMOPANISAD IN MAHaBHaRATA 

By Dr. S. M. Katre 

In the Critical Edition of the MafyjhMrata^ 1. 
we have a reference to the compound expression dharmo- 
■jMnisad which has not been recorded so far in any Sanskrit 
lexicon, including the tw'o great Petersiurg Dictionaries or 
Naehtr age of Schmidt. The same expression occurs 
again in the interpolated passage 32^ of the Adi fart m, but 
beyond this, on a first reading, I have not been able to trace 
any other reference to it. The verse in question reads as 
follows: 

mdtror ahhyufapaUis ca ilharnwfarmadam fvati 
Dharmasya tdyoh kihrasya demyosca tath dhinoh 

(I. 1. 69). 

Devabodha, the earliest known commentator on the 
Great Epic^, has the following scholium on the above 
passage® explaining it : Mdtvoh Kunti-Madiyoh dharmo- 
'panimdam dharmarahasyam prati abhyupapattih sarvat- 
mana pravrttih ; dharmopanisadsambandhino darsayati : 
Dharmasya iti. Devabodha " disposes of the expression 
dharmopanisad by equating °-upanisad with its well- 
known synonym °-rahasyam which can be traced back to 
TJpanisadic literature itself.* 

Nilakantha, the latest of the Mahabharata connuenta- 


* Adiparvaii, for tlie first time critically edited hy Visliuii 
S. Snkhaiikar, M.A., Pli.D., Poona, 1927-33, witli the co-operatiou 
of sereral scliolar.s. 

- Siiktliankar, Epic titudies F, “Notes ou Mahaldiarata com- 
mentators.” Annah BOEI 17. 155-202. 

“ Edited l)y E. N. Dandekar, Poona 1940, p. 9. 

- * Jacob, I ConcordaMcc of the. Principal Upanimda and 

li ha gar ad glia, p. 786 wndex raJiasya. 
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tors, has the following gloss on this passage ; Matror iti; 
m-sabdo hetau. Yasniad dharm.ofnmmclam pmti-dhnr- 
mah kulastr-ibhir apady apatyarthe vi^istah puman pi'ar- 
thaniya ity-evamrupo Vyasa-Vasisthadibhyo'napatya- 
vatsu Vicitra,viiya-Kalmasapadadirajadaresix drstah, tasya 
samraksanartha upmiisad : Durvasasa datta vidya tam 
(dharmopanisadam) avartitam Dharinadinam matroh 
miitarau prati nhhyupap>nttih . According to him, there- 
fore, dharmopanUad indicates the tipanimd or ‘secret 
knowledge’ given by the sage Durvasas for the observance 
of (dprid)dhatma ‘begetting of children through supermen 
or superior beings’ under extraordinary circumstances 
incapicitating the lawful husbands from exercising their 
natural rights. 

The context of the Anukramanl adhydya. is explained 
in Chapter 109 in the Sambhava subsection of the Adipar- 
van. Pandu goes out hunting once and observes a pair of 
deer in copulation and he strikes them with five razor- 
like arrows, wounding them mortally. Npw if Happens 
that this pair of deer in reality was a hermit couple who 
had assumed the form of deer in order to copulate. In 
human voice the male deer curses Pandu for his wicked 
deed, after an interesting conversation on the nature of 
the deed, in which several salient ethical points are dis- 
cussed by the Rsiputra and Pandu. This curse prevents 
Pandu from cohabiting with his wives, for such a copula- 
tion will bring about his own end, just as he brought the 
end of the deer in the very act of copulation. As a result 
of this curse Pandu leaves his kingdom for the forest where 
he is followed by his wives, and practises severe ascetic 
disciplines. 

It is at this juncture that other ascetics advise him of 
the fate of childless parents which prevents them from 
reaching heaven. As a result of this discussion Pandu is 
overcome with dejection, remembering the curse of the 
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deer. So he calls Kimti privately and explains his desire 
for progeny so that his austerities may not become fruitless. 
His appeal is couched in many fine dharmasastra argu- 
ments on the types of children, and in conclusion he says : 
uttamM a/MraA kanksante futram d'padi 

(I. 111. 30^h) 

and recalling his own incapacity to beget children, 
requests her : ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

mdrsdc chreyaso vd team viddhy apatyani yasasvini 

' (I. ill. 32). 

These appeals are backed by an interesting episode about 
the ethical aspect of this ancient dpad-dharma illustrated 
by the story of Vyusita^va and Bhadra, which Kuhti 
skilfully brings in, urging Panfin to employ his superior 
Yoga power to generate children through her, just as the 
dead body of Vyusitasva generated the three Salvas and 
four Madras thi’ough Bhadra. But Pandu overrides 
these objections on the part of Kunti, quoting the, author- 
ity of Svetaketu Auddalaki, and the ancient examples of 
MadayantI, wife of Saudasa who obtained Asmaka as a 
son through Vasistha, of the wife of Kalmasapada and 
the wives of Vicitravirya who followed through necessity 
this dpad-dharma. Kunti apprises him of the boon given 
her by the sage Durvasas while she was serving him in her 
father’s house: 

mantragrdmMm ca me prdddd ahravlc caim, 7ndm idam 
- ' (I. 113. 34“''). 

yam yam demm team etena mantrendmhayisyasi 
akdmo vd sakdmo vd sa te vasam- v/paisyati (I. 113.35) 

and as a result she and Madri call upon the five gods 
mentioned in I. 1.69 and beget the five Pandavas. 

Now with regard to this Dharmopanisad at I. 1.69 &, 
we observe the following variant: G-t M (except Mi) 

rnantropanisad, dharma — being substituted by the word 
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mantra — ^ in order to agree witli the mantra-grama 
of I. 113.34 or the well-known episode of the boon of the 
mantras given to Kunti by the sage Durvasas, referred to 
by Nilakantha in his gloss. But this Southern variant is 
borne out only by one Telugu, one Grantha and three 
Malay alam MSS. As opposed to this, in the interpolated 
passage 32* attested by Dio-n T GLb we have the follow- 
ing four lines; 

tato dharmo'panisadam hhutra hhartuh f riya Prthd 
Dharm-Anil-Endrdms tdhhih sd-juhdva sutardnchayd 
TaddattO'panisan-Madrl cA^vindv djuhdva ca 
Jdtdh Pdrthds tatah sarve Kuntyd Madrydi ca 
mantratah 

with the variants Dio-n Tz dharmofanisado dhrtvd, and 
Ge dharmo'panisadam hmtm, and there is no variant foi' 
the third line. Thus the manuscript evidence is definitely 
in favour of dharma. — in Dharmopanisad , including the 
scholia of Devabodha and Nilakantha. 

P. C. Boy’s translation of this verse is as follows ; 
‘'Their mothers, that the ordinances of the law might be 
fulfilled, admitted as substitutes to their embraces the gods 
Dharma, Vayu, Sakra and the two Asvins.” 

Mookerji’s translation of the same passage reads as 
follows : “In the forest Kunti and Maxlri gave births 
[sic !) to the Pandavas in fulfilment of the ordinances of 
religion, their fathers being the five gods.” 

Boy would have dharma as ‘law’ and Mookerji as 
‘religion’ and upanisad as ‘ordinance’ in both cases, 
abhytipapaiti as ‘fulfilment.’ It seems to me that these 
English translators have missed something of the inner 
purport of all the three words by attempting a general 
translation of the passage as a whole. 

The base ahhy-upa-pad has the root meaning of ‘to 
approach’ and when the context shows the object to be a 
F. 16 
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woman, it develops a technical significance of ‘to approach 
for sexual intercourse’ for begetting children as a religious 
duty. Hhns, abhyupafatti means ‘impregnation of a 
woman’ and the literal translation of I. 1. 69 would be : 
‘The impregnation of the two mothers through Dharma, 
Vayu, Sakra, and the two Asvins by means of the secret 
compelling (the gods to perform the particular 
duty).’ Dharma stands for Apad-dharma and tipanisad 
for the mantragrdma. It is surprising that the true 
meaning of abhyupapatti in this context is recorded only 
in a lexicographical work.® 


® Of. Moniar- Williams, Sanskrit English ■ DicUonary ('1895') 

8. T, abhyupapatti, ^ ^ ' 



VIKRuiMOKVASlYA— A STUDY 
By Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti 

‘Love, when it unites heaven and earth, transcends the 
limitations of time and Sface.’ 

From the point of view of chronology and literary 
merit the Vikramorvastya^ ranks midway between 
Mjalvikd-gnimitra and §dknntala. The theme of the 
drama, the love between Pururavas and Urva^i, is as. old 
as the oldest strata of the Vedic literature.^ In the course 
of its passage through the long vista of centuries, the story 
has undergone considerable modification and this has 
enabled the poet to reconstruct a dramatic version out of it 
without doing violence to the Puranic theme. He has 
successfully humanised the characters, enlivened it with 
wit and humour, introduced varied dramatic contrivances 
and lastly, added scenic attractions.® Love between human 
and divine is always tragic in character, but the poet has 
lifted the tragic element out of the story and has made it 
an orthodox Indian drama. The course of love never 
runs smooth, but at the same time it never fails to attain 
the summum bonum of bliss and enjoyment, provided it is 
self-abnegating; and so the poet has depicted the love of 
Pururavas and Urvasi as being characterised by mutual 

1 The references io tlie text are to the edition of' Vvrkramorva- 
M'lja, issued in the Bom-hay Sansknt i>eri€s. No. xvi. The Roman 
figures refer to the acts, while the ordinary figure.s refer to the 
sections numbered in the edition. 

2 Vide Ap'pertdiv III attached to the edition ; vide also_ the 
writer’s paper, V iJ,-roviorvn.nyar—A stmdy of, the tiources, published 
in the Maharaja’s College Magazine, Ernakulam, Yol. XX, II, No. 
iii, pp. 206 — 212. 

® The subject is dealt with in Prof. Ryder’s Sahuntala, 
published in the Everyman $• Series. 
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sacrifice and surrender,^ The drama thus forms a thesis 
on love. An aspect of this is the theme of this paper. 

The first act of the drama is composed of a Sthd'pana 
or prologue and the main scene. The prominent sentiment 
of the act is given expression to towards the close of the 
prologue: it is the sentiment of fear and anxiety® and it is 
carried over to the main scene, when the same words are 
repeated by the celestial damsels floating in the air.® In 
striking contrast to this is the introduction of the king, 
riding in his own chariot through the aerial regions and 
announcing himself in strict royal dignity and reserve that 
he is king Pururavas ready to render help to the dis- 
tressed.^ Anxiety and helplessness are here counter- 
balanced by valour and heroism — the former associated 
with the denizens of the air and the latter with a denizen 
of the earth — and the varied emotions are bridged over 
from the one to the other by the emotion of wonder. The 
king wonders that Afsdm women should have cause for 
fear, being directly under the protection of Indra, and 
these are surprised that a mortal king should have come 
at the nick of time and volunteered help. Thus the open- 
ing of the drama presents a delicate emotion contrast 
which is happily enhanced by character contrast as well. 

The main scene passes through three stages, the first 
running from the beginning till the exit of the king after 
the Dmma, the second till the entrance of Citraratha and 
the rest forming the third stage. The first of these is 
characterised by fear and anxiety, which are, however, 
toned down by wonder and the prospect of relief in the 
timely appearance of the king. In the next stage the king 
is glad that he has been able to save Urvasi and is lost in 

^ 111—134, 140, etc. 

siT— 8. 

e 1—9. 

’ I— 10, 14 and 16, 
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admiration of the extraordinary loveliness® of the woman 
he has been -able to save, while the maid Citralekha is still 
anxious that her mistress is not yet recovered from her 
swoon.® As the scene proceeds, the sense of gladness, in 
the case of the king, recedes into the background and is 
replaced by love for UrvasI'® and sorrow in the case of 
Citralekha is replaced by gladness that her friend has 
completely recovered . As regards U rvasi , the original fear 
and dread now give way to profound thankfulness and 
gratitude” towards the king which soon become metamor- 
phosed into Ibve.^® And towards the' close of the second 
stage, the main sentiment is one of thankfulness” on the 
part of the nymphs that their friend is saved and that the 
king is unhurt, and they are therefore filled with respect- 
ful admiration for the gallant king, whom they bless with 
long life.” Thus at the close of the second stage the 
emotions of the various parties undergo a specific change. 
At this stage, Indra’s charioteer enters to convey to the 
king his master’s appreciation of the gallant rescue effect- 
ed by the king and to invite him to heaven.” The element 
of honour contained in this invitation is equalled only by 
the modesty of the king, his respect and reverence.” At 
the close of the Act the leave taking of the party is marked 
by the bringing into prominence again of the mutual love 
of Purtiravas" and Urvasi,” who go their different ways. 
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Such is the emotion delineation in the first Act. The 
emotion of fear and distress, passing through wonder and 
gratitude into love-longing-for-union, in the case of 
Urva^i, is artistically interwoven with the king’s Utsdha 
which, passing through wonder and admiration, also be- 
comes metamorphosed into love-longing-for-union; and 
this unfolding of mutual love is given an aerial setting,®® 
not unworthy of the divine nymph and the semi-d.ivina 
king. 

The second Act elaborates the love-longing-for-union, 
and here the emotion contrast is replaced by emotion 
intensity. The interlude depicts the love-lorn condition of 
the king®^ against the background of the foolishness®® of 
the Vidusaka, which is, however, balanced by the skill of 
the queen’s maid.®® The main scene can be divided as 
before into four sections: the first running from the open- 
ing of the scene till the arrival of Urva^i, the second till 
Urva^i manifests herself, the third till she makes her exit, 
and the last beginning with the arrival of the queen. 

In the first section we have the king presented as 
pining for Urvasi®'* and his love-pangs are relieved not by 
Vidusaka, but by a vague inkling of the coming union 
with his beloved, which keeps him hopeful.®® Then 
Urvasi is introduced as being completely overwhelmed by 
love-longing-for-union,®® and she experiences a thrill of 

I — ^23. The stage direction there shows that they were till 
then floatisg in the air. Vide also stage direction after section 
73. It is also clear from the description that the king was travel- 
ling in the air in his own car. The subject is dealt with in some 
detail in the writer’s paper, Kalidam- — The Dnimatist^ published 
in the Annamialai University Journal. 

II — ^1, also 9. 

®2 II— 9. 

23 II— 6, 8, 10 and 18. 

24 11—15, 35, 37 and 40. 

26 n__56, 57, 58 and 62. 
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gladness when she learns that the king is suffering equally 
for her sake.^^ It is a dramatic situation in which Urvasi 
stands besides the king, unseen to him, listening to his tale 
of love- woe. She has now her doubts completely set at 
rest, if indeed she had any, regarding the depth and 
sincerity of the king’s love, and naturally enough she 
becomes filled with ecstatic bliss. The intensity of king’s 
love melts her heart, and she sends him a message of love 
on a Bhurjapitrar^ and this gladdens the king’s heart.-'’ 
The mutual knowledge that love is reciprocated infuses 
new Joy in both®® and this attains full development, when 
Urvasi manifests herself before the king.®^ The couple 
experience the thrill of mutual vision and bodily contact,®® 
but, then with the rare restraint that is characteristic of 
the great poet, the new-found joy is not allowed to 
continue for long: for, a divine voice directs the presence 
of Urvasi elsewhere,®® and sadly she has to bid adieu to 
her lover. ®^ The Bhurjapatray-mMch. has been the harbinger 
of joy and happiness, is sought after by the king as a 
source of relief,®® but, thanks to the carelessness of 
Vidusaka, it could not be found.®® Instead it has reached 
the queen®'' and has helped to introduce a further com- 
plication:®® the queen is convinced of the king’s new 
amour, and a new emotion complex of anger and jealousy 


27 11—83, 85 and 90. 

28 II— 9Q. 

29 11—86 and 103. 

30 I,Ii_103 and 107. 

3111— 117. 

32 II — ,12{); the stafte direction followinj 

33 n— 124. 

31 11—130. 

35 11—137. 

33 11—138. 

37 11—145 and 146. 

38 11—151. 
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is introduced.®® The second Act, then, develops the love 
theme of the king; first the intensity of his passion is set 
forth, then his~hopes and their partial fulfilment by letter, 
and last the bliss of happiness by the vision of Urva^i and 
her confession of love. Then it is raised up to the highest 
pitch, but later converted into love-longing-for-reunion 
through the forced departure of Urva^i, which is further 
complicated by the queen’s knowledge of the king’s love 
affair and the consequent broken domestic felicity.^® The 
struggle between unfulfilled love with reference to Urvasi 
and broken pride and wounded honour with reference to 
the queen^’ — the one as strong as the other and each strug- 
gling for mastery^^ — such is the emotion complex present- 
ed towards the close of the Act. 

The third Act has two main divisions— the Misra- 
viskambhaka and the main scene. The former is an 
informative scene, describing how Urva^I has been cursed^® 
for failure in her duty by Bharata and how that curse has 
later been modified by Indra which enabled her to consort 
with Pururavas.^^ The main scene is given a handsome 
setting in the matter of time and space and there now 
meet the king, pining for Urvasi^® and the queen, haughty 
yet repentant and therefore desirous of appeasing the 
king.^’^ There again the king has his first premonitions 


30 II-.169-173. 

40 11-4169—71 and 173. 
41 11—143, 163 and 175. 
42 11—175. 


43 III— 10 and 12. 

44 1 hid. 

43 A royal procession marching past and ascending the stairs 
leading from the banks of the Ganges, lit up below by torches and 
above by the rising moon presents an interesting picture and in a 
well-set sta,ge it is bound to be very effective. 

48 111-33, 34, 36 and 36. 

41 III— 16, 17 and 22. 
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of the coming union with Urva^i/® which are utilised to 
introduce her as she floats through the air.^® The entrance 
of the king, then of Urva^i, and then of the queen followed 
by her exit — ^these mark certain well-defined stages in the 
progress of the scene. And throughout all these, except 
the very last, the predominant emotion is that of love- 
longing-for-reunion which has also an undercurrent of 
consideration for the queen in the case of Pururavas'’’" and 
of Jealousy for her in the case of Urva^i.®^ This under- 
current exhausts itself when the queen presents herself 
and permits the union of the king and XJrva^i.''’^ Conse- 
quently, the love-longing-for-reunion is again brought up 
to the forefront, and it attains consummation, when 
Urvas'I finally becomes united with the king.®® As far as 
Urvaii is concerned, she is first weighed with love-longing- 
for-union with an undercurrent of doubt, regarding the 
attitude of the queen®^ and the depth of king’s love. These 
are allowed to exhaust themselves in the second and third 
stages of the Act. Urvasl now knows definitely that the 
king is doting on her alone®® and the nobility®® of the 
queen’s action not only reassures her but begets admira- 
tion in her.®^ This naturally fills her with unbounded 
joy.®® Thus the hero and the heroine have their sideral 
emotions completely removed and both alike are filled only 
with one emotion— the emotion of love-longing-for-reunion 

III— 34— 38. 

T' /V7e tlie stage direction following 38. 

III— 85, 90, 92 and 97. 

--1 III— 82, 83, 91 and 92. 

III— 102, 103, 104, 100, 108 and 111. 

III— 118, 122, 123 -and 124. 

34 III-.44, 45, 47 and 50. 

55 III— 61, 62 and 64. .... 

36 III— 103. 

3T III— 104. 

38III— IIG. 
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which has been ennobled on account of suffermg.®*’ As in 
the second Act, but unlike in the first Act, here the emotion 
delineation is in the direction of intensiveness, rather than 
complication. There are no contrasts, but the necessary 
effects are produced by bringing into contact different 
parties moved by similar emotions. Acts II and III are 
characterised By great delicacy of emotion delineation. 

The first three Acts of the drama form the first part. 
In Act I the seeds of love are sown between the human and 
the divine through pity on the part of the former and 
gratitude on the part of the latter. The air is made the 
locus of action, as is befitting the nature of the heroine who 
is a denizen of the air and of the hero who is a semi-divine 
being. Act II describes the development of this love 
which has become all-engrossing. The n}anph forgets her 
heavenly duties lost in her new-found love ; the king forgets 
his wedded love ; in other words, both forget mmuclacara 
in the intensity of their new-found love. Act III describes 
how the various complications which stand in the way of 
the consummation of their love are got over. Ihdra, out 
of gratitude for services rendered to' him by the king, 
permits Urvasi to consort with him for a period; and the 
queen, out of repentance for her haughty conduct, permits 
the king to consort with Urvasi . Thus the human and 
the divine are brought together by gratitude on the part 
of Urva^i’s master®® and repentance on the part of 
Pururavas’ mistress.®^ So far as Urvasi is concerned, 
however, the enjoyment of their love is conditioned by her 
master; but such all-engrossing love, despite its innate 
tragic nature, cannot be evanescent: it must be made 
permanent. This is the theme of the next two Acts, which 
thus forms Part II of the drama. 
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Act IV is composed of two scenes, the interlude and 
tile main scene. In the former, we are regaled to a conver- 
sation between Citralekha and her nurse, which describes 
the calamity which has befallen Pururavas,«- and which 
also suggests the possibility of their reunion."’' The new- 
found happiness of the couple is disturbed by a touch of 
jealousy, as is always the case with such unnatural love, 
and, as fate would have it, Urvasi becomes transformed 
into a creeper"" and the king becomes steeped in intense, 
misery."" The dramatist moralises that such must be end 
of such love®^ — unnatural so far as the parties are concern- 
ed, unnatural in its intensity, and unnatural as far as the 
mode of enjoyment is concerned."^ At the same time there 
is hope expressed of a reunion. This scene forms a happy 
contrast to the last stage of the last Act: here the 
Samhhoga-h'hgam becomes transformed into genuine 
Vi'pmlamhha, idealised love-longing-for-reunion."" 

The main scene opens with the king himself who 
appears madness personified,'" a madness which is the 

1 ^ 8 - 12 . 

«"IV— 13. 

lu IV_8. 

(i.T lY—lO. 

«« lY— 12. 

«■ IV— 11. 

lY — G aud 7, 

<io IV— 13. 

Here one interesting' point deserves to be noticed : tbe hero 
is in a demented condition and as such, words do not count, can- 
not be taken at their face value. Indeed nobod.v attaches much 
significance to the ravings of a mad man, even when his Words arc 
true aud significant. IS'atiirally enough we do not attach much 
importance to his words. Similarly, here we should not attach 
much importance to the words uttered by the king._ Their value 
lies, as in the ease of a mad man, in their suggestive sense: we 
have to take them as indicating the stage of his malady, that is 
the keenness of his love-woe. This is an important aspect of this 
scene. The investation of a love-mad man’s incoherent utterances 
with significance and their presentatioh in an artistic form is the 
unique achievement of the art. of the great dramatist. 
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necessary result of deep and intense sorrow. He roams 
about in the Gandhamadana forest in search of Ms 
beloved.^^ He is convinced that Urvasi cannot be far 
away, because such is the intensity of their love and 
hence, he believes that she must be hiding somewhere near 
to tease him. Thus he justifies his search. It reaches 
the second stage when XJrvasi reappears the way for 
which has already been prepared by the acquisition of the 
Sangamani gem^* and the assurance given by a divine 
voice. The description of the sorrow of separation and 
the joy of reunion rises up to the highset pitch, only the 
latter is drawn not in the same high pitch as the sorrow. 
It is a highly poetic scene and forms a notable instance of 
the description of Vipralamhha-^rngdra, rivalled, if at all, 
only by that in that perfect gem of a lyric, the 
Meghasandeia. 

The fourth Act describes the quest of beanty. 
Pururavas sees beauty everywhere, but not the ideal he has 
realised. Likeness to his beloved he sees in the varied 
aspects of nature and he conceives human life one with the 
environments, co-extensive with nature— fauna, flora, 
inanimate nature, such as running brooks, mountain 
peaks, clouds, etc., beauty being the unifying factor. 
Wherever is beauty present, there Pururavas suspects the 
presence of his beloved, Urvasi, who combines the ideal 
with the real, so far at least as he is concerned. Here, 
then, is unity of all life elaborated on an aesthetic basis. 
Creative beauty is charming whatever be the form in which 
it appears: an antelope, a swan, a river, a cuckoo, a tree, 

71 lY — 14; tbe stage ctirectiou preceding. 

Vide tke stage direction following Jr — 53. 
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or an elephant — each one of these can be as delightful as 
any human form that an artist can bring into existence. 
This is the great lesson that the poet teaches in this Act. 
And finally, the king realises his ideal of beauty not in 
glorious things, but in a simple creeper Void of tendrils,’’® 
void of shoots, void of buds, void of flowers; it is such a 
plant that yields him the delight of his heart. The ideal 
of beauty is thus always subjective in character and it has 
to be realised through the real which comes within the 
purview of the individual. 

The fifth Act is of one scene, passing through a number 
of stages. Vidusaka opens the scene : he is happy that the 
king has returned from the Nandana forest and is ruling 
the kingdom happily with, however, one source of sorrow 
that he is childless.’’’ The lifting of this sorrow involves 
the prospect of a deeper sorrow. This constitutes the 
complicating factor of the Act. The tone of sadness is 
emphasised and made more acute by the loss of the 
Sangamani jewel, which is picked up by an eagle, mistak- 
ing it for a piece of flesh,’® and it sets the whole court astir. 
This sadness is balanced by a touch of valour,’® when the 
king starts in pursuit thereof.®® But the eagle darts away 
and is soon beyond the arrow of the king®’ and therefore 
with orders to watch the bird as it returns to its roost,®** 
he returns immersed in sorrow, not that he lost a jewel, 
but the jewel which reunited him with his beloved.®® 
Before long, news is brought that the bird is killed and the 
gem recovered;®’ and with the gem is brought the arrow 

78 V~l. 

TO Y-Q and 3. 

so y — 4 and 6. 

SI Vide stage directiozi after Y — S. 
y_13. 
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which killed the bird- — ^the arrow marked with the name 
of The king is glad and he is gladder of the 

prospect of his having a son born to him.®® With the 
entrance of the ^ son, the second stage of the scene is 
ushered in and this raised the king’s gladness to its highest 
pitch.*® Then the question rises : why did UrvasI hide his 
son from him ? This doubt, as the sequel shows, becomes a 
source of very poignant sorrow. XJrvasi comes and 
explains why the child has been kept away and what the 
result is of his seeing him.*® The touch of tenderness and 
simplicity marks the leave taking of TJrvasi: the story is 
unfolded in all its details and everybody is drowned in^ 
intense sorrow. At this supreme moment is introduced 
Narada®® who brings the glad tidings that Urvasi is permit- 
ted to consort with the king till his death. This is very 
happy news and all are immersed in bliss ecstatic, which 
reaches its peak when Ayus is crowned king by Narada 
himself.®^ Be it, however, noted that there is here intro- 
duced a change in the nature of the love : romance or Kama 
is replaced by a D/iuma element.®® 

We have in the preceding sketched briefly the develop- 
ment of the emotion of love in the VikramormBya; and 
our study shows that the drama portrays love in its two 
aspects of love-in-enJoyment and love-in-suflering. The 
delineation is characterised not by great contrasts, not by 
serious complications, not by unexpected resolutions, but 

V— 18. 

V— 23 ami 29. . 

V— 29 and 30. 

Vide stage direction following Y — 37. 

89 v_4Q and 60. 

no V— 95. 

01 V~105. 

“2V-.120. 

«®Y— 127. 

04 V — ,120. Compare also III — 18. 
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by delicacy and intensiveness, scarcely paralleled else- 
where in the whole range of our literature. It is super- 
natural love; it has an elevated tone about it, not unworthy 
of the great hero, not unworthy of the celestial nymph. 
On the face of it, it is not normal love: but Pururavas 
suffers again and again, and thus makes himself worthy 
of the love of a celestial nymph. Thus the whole drama 
forms a thesis on love. 

We shall not better conclude this brief study than with 
a reference to what appears to be an abnormal condition 
imposed upon the union of Pururavas and Urvasl. The 
fruition of their love in the shape of a son is to be the end 
of the bliss of love;®^ and note Urvasl is to separate from 
the king, only when the latter visualises his child. What 
it may be asked the rationale of this queer condition 
imposed their enjoyment of love and that by Indr a who 
wishes well by both? 

Urvasl is a celestial and she has therefore her well- 
defined duties in heaven,®® while Pururavas is a mortal. 
Hence permanency for this love is impossible and it must 
necessarily have a time-limit. The condition imposed 
gives, as the sequel shows, freedom of fixing up the time- 
limit to Urvasi and this explains why Pururavas is kept 
ignorant of the condition. Being a celestial, Urvasi can 
presumably control conception and, if by an accident, 
conception takes place, she can, if necessary, hide her issue 
from the king. Urvasi thus gets freedom to leave 
Pururavas when she feels tired of him, unless she is forced 
to leave him earlier by an accidental breach of the condi- 
tion. In other words, the time-limit laid down ensures the 
union of the couple so long as there is mutual love present, 
in the absence of which the woman is free to move away; 
that is to say, it is based upon not external circumstances. 


95 III— 13. 
9® Ihid. 
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but upon mutual sex-appeal and sex-attraction ; and at tbe 
same time, it provides for the birth of an issue for 
Pururavas, •whose one source of sorrow has been childless- 
ness."’' Thus, it will be seen that the condition imposed is 
after all not so unnatural as it apparently looks: on the 
other hand it takes full cognisance of the peculiar nature 
of this most human of all emotions and at the same time 
it does not take away from the grace of the gift which 
Indra makes to his friend and ally Puraravas and to his 
favourite mistress."® 

As the sequel shows, it is again accident, and not 
satiation of love that raises the prospect of separation.®" 
This is well revealed in the extreme sorrow with which 
Urvasi prepares for her departure’®" and the king’s loss 
of interest in life,’®’ who therefore prepares to renounce 
life.’®® Accident has brought the couple together and 
here accident is about to force them apart, despite their 
intense mutual love; and so accident’®® again helps them 
to continue in the path of love. The prospect of a war 
between the Devas and Asuras necessitates that Pururavas 
should not renounce life, and this necessitates that Indra 
should allow Urvadi to stay with Pururavas. And this 
continuance of conjugal bliss is perfectly in keeping with 
the beginnings of their love: it begins in king’s heroism 
and Urvasi’s helplessness, and it is now made permanent 
because of the king’s heroism and Indra’s helplessness. 
N’one but the brave wins the fair, and none but the brave 
can keep the fair after winning. 

98 Ihid. 

9» III— 12. 

’99 The getting of the arrow and the recognition of Ayus are 
:’aGcidentaIv 't vv A 

101 Y _91 and 95. 

103 V— 120 and 123, 
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In this phase of the delineation of love there is reveal- 
ed another interesting trait: it is eminently human from 
the beginning to the end; and like all romantic love, the 
more important stages of its growth and development are 
eontrolled by accident, or to use the familiar Indian 
expression, Fate. Indeed Love transcends the limitations 
of time and space. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

The AgamasIstra of Gaudapada : edited, translated and 
annotated. By Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Vidhu- 
shekhara Bhattacharya. Pp. cxlvi + 308. Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1943. 

present work popularly known as Mmidukya- 
karikd or Gaudafadaharika, is also called Ago-fnasastra, 
perhaps because in the colophons of certain MSS of the 
commentary by Sankara, the name Igamasdstravimrana 
has been found mentioned. It is one of the most import- 
ant works on the origin of Vedanta due to which the work 
is sometimes named V eddntamula &lso. 

Pandit Vidhushekhara §astri has been working on it 
for over twenty years and it is gratifying to see the results 
of his studies in such an excellent form. He has taken 
great pains in placing before the scholarly world a correct 
text with the help of several MSS. His introduction, 
notes, etc., are quite exhaustive and comprehensive. The 
scholarly world is indebted to ^astrijl for this excellent 
edition, of 'Gaudapddakdrikd. Prof. Sastrfs contribu- 
tions to Indian Philosophy, particularly Buddhism, is too 
well known. Several years ago he advocated that there is 
enough influence of Buddhism on GaudaiDada. He holds 
the same view even now. Gradually he has become much 
more confirmed in his view. He is not at all satisfied 
with the interpretation of Sankara, and thinks that 
Gjaudapada, though a true Admitin, is influenced by the 
Buddhist thoughts. He identifies the view of Gaudapada 
with that of the Vifnanavd-da. It is true, holds Prof. 
Sastri, that Gaudapada advocates the Vijnmavdda in, his 
Kdrikds, but certainly, he takes the BrJiadarmiyaMa 
Upanisad as the basis for his statement, and thus shows 
that there is an agreement between Vedanta and Vijmna- 
vdda, Prof. $astri says; “This Fpanisadic seed of 
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idealism, being influenced by its elaborate system in Bud- 
dhism and the vast literature on it by the Buddhist teachers 
who flourished before Gaudapada, has developed into what 
we now find in the A^iima^astra . But when there are the 
above and the similar germs of idealism in the Upanisads 
it must be accepted that it did not first originate with the 
Buddhists, though it has much developed in their system 
later on, etc.” Now, from the above also it is clear that 
the germs of Buddhist thought are found in our Upani- 
sads\ which have been developed by the Buddhist Acaryas 
in later centuries, while the orthodox section did not make 
any effort to advance on what the Upanisads have said. It 
is also a fact that though there is enough similarity be- 
tween Gaudapada and Buddhism, as has been shown by 
Prof. Sastri himself, their views differ in many respects. 
As such, would it not be then proper to say that Gauda- 
pada with his wide experience of Buddhist thoughts has 
only been reminded of the original view as advocated in the' 
Upanisads and has developed the same in his Karikds ? To 
say that the Karikds have been written under the influence 
of Buddhism does not appear to be so satisfying when we 
can trace the sources of both to the Brhaddi'anyaka Upani- 
sad. If, however, we mean by the influence of Buddhism 
that the revival of the old view of the Upanisads was due to 
the influence of Buddhist thoughts, then there is nothing 
to differ. 

As to the title of the book — AgamasdstM—tho. reason 
given by sastriji does not quite convince us. If that trea- 
tise which is based on traditional doctrines be named; 
muMstra then IsVarakrsna’s Kdrikds on Sankhya and simi- 
lar other books also will have to be called by this name; 
for we know that in order to show the authenticity of a 
work, it is found that its author always likes to base it on 
old traditions. That one or two MSS have, got the name 
in their colophons may be due to th® fact that the first 
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section of tlie book is rianied 

haps it may also be due to the fact that those who want to 
show that the Karikas have been written under Buddhist 
influence would like to give this name to it. However, we 
are very thankful to Sastriji for placing before us a new 
line of thinking. 

CosMOLoav Old and New : being a modern commentary of 
the fifth chapter of Shri Tattvarthadhigama Sutra. 
By O. R. Jain, M. Sc. J. L. Jaini Memorial Series. 
No. IX. 6 + xiv + 255. To be had from: The Central 
Jain Publishing House, Ajitashrama, Lucknow. 
Rs. 4-8-0. 

The book under review is a free English translation of 
the Fifth Chapter of the well-known Jaina canonical work 
— Tattvarthadhigama-Sutra of Umasvati, also known as 
XJmasvami who is believed to be the foremost disciple of 
Kundakundacarya. Umasvati, according to the Jaina 
tradition, lived from about 135 A.D. to 219 A.D. It con- 
tains ten chapters. It is respected both by the Digam- 
ham and the S'cetamhara sections of the Jaina community. 
Even today it is read with devotion by almost all Jainas in 
private houses and temples as a sacred book. It alone 
teaches us an account of the logic, psychology, cosmology, 
ontology and ethics of the Jainas. Hence, it is regarded 
as a sacred epitome of Jainism. It has got a very find 
commentary by the author himself. It has been published 
several times and has been also translated into English by 
Mr. J. L. Jaini for the Sacred Books of the J ainas Series. 

Now, here is a fresh attempt to translate the Fifth 
Chapter alone with exhaustive notes into English by Prof. 
Gr. R. Jain. This chapter deals with Metaphysics, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, space, time, matter, heat, sound, light, 
motion, etc. The translator has not only taken great pains 
to explain the Sutras in their true sense but has also gone 
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beyond the scope of the school to compare and contrast the 
views with those of other systems of Indian thought. This 
sort of comparative study is really useful and desirable for 
a comprehensive study of any system. But the translator 
has not confined himself within the limits of the various 
schools of Indian philosophy, he has gone beyond these and 
has made efforts to compare and contrast the views found 
in Jainism with the researches of modern sciences. Here 
there is bound to be some difference of opinion. It is just 
possible that we may have some common features in the 
two thoughts, but we know that the researches in the 
modern sciences are based on matter and such products of 
matter where one can easily have experiments performed. 

The modern sciences have purely materialistic outlook. 

The schools of Indian philosophy, on the other hand, 
carry their analysis of elements to such subtle stages as the 
modern methods fail to understand. Again, the Indian 
outlook is not merely materialistic but also psychic and 
spiritual. It is very difficult to extricate the last two 
aspects from our studies of Indian thought. Thus our 
standpoint being quite different, how can there be any 
comparison at all? Then, to try to find out the develop- 
ments of the modern sciences in our systems also does not [ 

appear to serve any useful purpose. I would rather like, 
as the translator has promised, that independent efforts 
should be made on the basis of the data supplied by our 
thoughts to study critically what contributions have been i 

made by our ancestors in the past and how far we can make ; 

any further additions to those. I think more useful pur- 
pose can be served by such independent researches in the 
field of knowledge than by merely making efforts to show 
and prove our superiority to the researches of others. 

It is, however, very gratifying to see that the transla- 
tor has made in this book an attempt to pot before the 
English-knowing public and to the scholarly world at 
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large, the contributions of the Jainas in the domain of 
cosmology and atomic physics and that this attempt is not 
to seek in ancient texts the substance of modern theories. 
No doubt, much work is yet to be done in this respect, but 
it is very necessary to keep always in mind that one does 
not become over-enthusiastic and goes beyond the limits of 
the texts. Then, again, it is also equally necessary to re- 
member that while tracing the exclusive contributions of 
Jainism one should know that it is so in reality. It is a fact 
that the systems of Eealistic thoughts in India have more 
or less contributed to physics and chemistry {tide — Posi- 
tim Sciences of the Hindtis by Sir B. N. Seal and Hindu 
Chemistry by Sir P. G. Roy)' and it is very difficult to say 
which system of the thought has first advocated a parti- 
cular view. Now, here in this very book Prof. Jain says 
— “The ‘animistic’ belief of the Jains that the plants are 
endowed with life, etc.,’’ but Mr. Jain is aware that almost 
all the schools of Indian thought believe in this and it is 
not easy to attribute this view to any one school exclusive- 
ly- 

After these few suggestions I heartily congratulate the 
translator for such an attempt. 

The following articles will be published in the subsequent num- 
bers of the Journal : — 

1, The Islamic Conception of the Soul. By Dr. M. G. Zubaid 
Ahmad, Allahabad. ' 

The Maghas of South Kosahi. By Dr. A. S. Altckar, 
Benares. 

3. Some dated ilanuscri])ts of the Tanlrasara of Krsnrioaoda 

VagTsa and their bearing on the Limits for his Date 
(A I). 1500 to 1600). By Mr. P. K. Godc, Poona. 

4. Instances of the Auxiliary Verb in the Sutlard^^afcL By 

Dr. Babu Ram Saksena, Allahabad. 

, 5. 'the Purapic Date of the MaJmbfmrata War. By Mr. It 
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^ 6. Analysis of Verbal forms of Maithill. By Pfc. Siibhadra 

Jha, Darbhanga. 

f 7. The Pnranika view of the Saptarsi cycle. By Mr. M. 

Raja Rao, Mysore. , . 

8. Kapila Eclipse. By Dr. Shama Sastri, Mysore, i 

9. Authorship of the Sehihandha. By Mr. Ramaji ITpadhya- 

I ■ ya, AllahabaA 

' 10. Research in Indian Philosophy — A Review. By Dr. P. T. 

Rajii, Annamalai University. 

^ 11. Siddha Sastra. Bj^ Mr. K. R. R. Sastry, Allahabad. 

12. Sanskrit Versions of Foreign Works. By Shri Eaghiivara 

Mithiilal Sastri, Allahabad. 

13. Gleanings from Somadeva SurFs TaiasUlaka Campu. By 

I Dr. V. Raghavan, Madras. 

I 14. Some Unpublished Maithill Songs. By Pt. Ramanatha 


Jha, Darbhanga. 
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CHAN DAS 

By ViDHUSHEKHARA BhATTACHARYA. 

The word for metre in Sanskrit is chanclas. But why 
is it so 1 Yaska says {Nirukta, VII. 12) ; chanddmsi 
cMdandt. lit means that metres are called chandas owing 
to ‘covering’. Certainly this is a symbolical expression. 
For, literally nothing can be covered with a metre. The 
above explanation of Yaska is undoubtedly based on the 
following line of the Chdndogya Uyanisad (I. 4. 2)^ or a 
similar Vedio text : 

dem mi mrtyor bibhyattis traylrn 'oidy&m framian te 
chandobhir accliudayan, yad ebhir acchadayrns tac 
chandasdm chandastvam. 

‘Verily, the gods being afraid of death entered into 
the triple sacred science (i.e., the three Vedas). They 
covered {acchddayan, themselves) with metres. Because 
they covered (themselves) with them, therefore, the metres 
are called chandas’. 

The following occurs in the Daicata Brdhmana (III. 
19) : chanddmsi (phadayatiy chandayatiti vd. 

1 Durgacarya in kis tjka qtiote.s it with some variants prob- 
ahlj' from his memory. 

Or chadoyati. I use here JivSnanda’s edition which is not 
reliable at all. The following two words very clearly show that 
here at least one such word is _ wanted. Sayana’s commentary 
which is added to it in this edition is also not correct always. 
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And Sayana explains it: 

chancla sarnvarane ckadayati varnan %atha ca 

nairuktam chancldmsi chddandt. 

According to Sayana we know from the above passage 
that the word chandas is from the root chad ov chand, 
‘to cover’. 

This is in fact the same as found in the Ni-mkta and 
the Chdndoffya Vpanisad referred to. 
j Now the root of the word chandas '\j chad-chand . 

This is in fact one root though appears in two forms, 
sometimes e&chad and sometimes as chand, just as y math- 
manth; we have hoth mathana and manthana. 

In order to find out the true or the intended sense of 
this root here and to ascertain thereby as, to how and why 
the word chandas is employed to mean a metre let us 
discuss the meanings, of some words derived from the same 
root, -sf chad-chand. 

In the Nighantu (III. 14) in the list of the roots mean- 
ing ‘to praise’ or ‘to honour’ (arcati-karman) in its wider 
sense we find chandati and chadayate which means,, as 
known to us all, ‘to please’, ‘gratify’, ‘conciliate’. In the 
list there is also the word rahjayati of the same meaning. 
Let here be quoted a passage from the ^atafatha Bmhmana 
(VTII. 5. 2. I), which will serve our double purpose show- 
ing the meaning of the root as, well as the actual significance 
of the word chandas : 

tanyasmd acchandayams idni yad asmd acchandayams 
tasmdc chanddmsi. 

‘They (the metres) pleased {acchandayan) him, and in- 
asmuch as they pleased {y chand) him they are called 
metres {chandas).’ 

Mark also the use of the root y chad in the word kam- 
cchad {Rgveda, IIII. 12. 15) ‘causing pleasure to the wise’. 
This root meaning ‘to please’ is found in many cases in 
the Vedie and Epic passages. Consider also its employ- 
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ttient in later Sanskrit in such words as upacchandayati 
‘one seduces, entices’ ; upacchcmdana ‘persuasion, concilia- 
tion, enticing’. 

For its further elucidation the following words may 
also be taken into consideration : In the Rgveda (for 
instance, I. 92. 6) the word chanda bxl adjective is found 
in the sense of pleasing, alluring. It also means, prais- 
ing III^ 16). As a masculine noun, it 

is used to mean ‘pleasure,’ ‘delight,’ ‘desire,’ ‘will.’ 

It is to be noted here that the word chandas has the 
following senses : (i) desire, longing for,® (ii) the sacred I 
text of the Vedic hymns, and (iii) metre. 

, We know that by the primary suffix -as is made a large 
number of neuter nouns or action nouns, sometimes assum- 
ing a concrete value, and also in the older languages a few 
agent nouns and adjectives and a considerable number of 
infinitives. 

Now considering ail that has been said above we may 
think that chandas [ychand, ‘to please’, with -as) literally 
meaning ‘pleasing’ first meant a Vedic hymn as being 
composed in metre it was very pleasing when chanted, and 
then also gradually the woi-d was used to mean the metre 
itself in which it was composed. Or it may be that first 
a metre itself was called chandas as it was pleasing, and 
then a Vedic hymn being composed in the former. 

We should like here to revert to the views of Yaska, 
the Chdndogya Upanisad and the Daivata Brdhmana, 
referred to above, saying that chandas is so called on 
account of ‘covering’ (cMdana). As said before this 
‘covering’ is here symbolical, its literal sense being abso- 
lutely out of question. It may, therefore, be interpreted 
in the following or a similar way ; 

The gods who were afraid of Death (personified) 
chanted the Vedic metres so sweetly that he was simply 

3 See Kmikd on Panini, IV. 4. 93. 
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charmed and aa such could not see them as if they were 
covered and in this way they escaped from his clutches. 

We have seen that Sayana in explaining the passage 
of the writes chandayati 'Darmn 

meaning hereby, aa it appears to me, that chandas is so 
called because it ‘covers’ the letters which imply here the 
afesaras ‘syllables’ . and mdtrds ‘moras’. Evidently the 
‘covering’ here is figurative and it may mean the follow- 
ing or similar idea : In a metre the syllables or moras are 
fixed. You cannot add to or subtract from it at youi’ 
sweet will even a single one of them without spoiling it, 
just as you cannot take out a thing from or put it in a 
box which is nailed and covered without opening or break- 
ing it. 

So far we have discussed the derivation of the word 
ohandas from the root y cliad-chand. But in the TJnddi- 
sutras (688 ; canderddeka chah) it is derived from ^Jcand 
(originally ■\J kand) ‘to gladden’, ‘to please,’ the initial c 
being changed to ch. Readers are to ascertain aa to how 
far this explanation is to be accepted. 



THE MAGHAS OF SOUTH KOsALA 
By Dr. a. S. Altekak. 

The Puranas inform us 'in their usual prophetic strain 
that there will flourish in (South) Kosala a dynasty of 
nine powerful rulers known as ‘Maghas.’ This, dynasty 
flourished during the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. and ruled 
over the upper reaches of the Narmada and the Son and 
had extended itsi sway right up to Fatehpur in the heyday 
of its glory. The history of this dynasty is still shrouded 
in considerable mystery. It is proposed to discuss it here 
in a connected manner with such material as is available at 
present. A large number of inscriptions of this dynasty 
were discovered in Eeva State at Bandhogarh by Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti, the Deputy Director-General of Archaeology. 
These have not yet been published. A summary of these 
records is being included in the foi^thcoming Annual Report 
of the Archoeological Survey of India. I am indebted to 
Dr, Chakravarti for sending me an advanced copy of the 
proof of this summary of Bandhogarh inscriptions, which 
I am thus enabled to utilise in reconstructing the history 
of the dynasty. A full and reliable account of the kings 
of this dynasty will be possible only when further archaeo- 
logical discoveries are made. 

The information supplied by the Puranas is very 
meagre. They only tell us that there will be nine kings in 
this dynasty, who will be powerful and intelligent. The 
names of these rulers and the reign periods of each of them 
are not given. Their time also is not specifically indicat- 
ed ; the context shows that they must have I'uled sometime in 
the 2nd and the 3rd centuries A.D. Kosala is mentioned 

D. K. A., p. 51. 
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as their home. Obviously South Ko^ala is meant. This , 
province included a number of districts in Eastern C.P. 
but its precise extent is rather difficult to determine. 

The Maghas, of the Puranas are obviously identified 
with a number of rulers whose inscriptions are found in 
Re va State and at Kaiisambi, and the names of some of 
'whom end with ‘Magha.’ So far the following kings are 
known to us either from inscriptions or coins:— 

1. Maharaja Vlsithiputra Bhimasena. Known 

from Bandhogarh inscription (unpublished) 
of the year 51, (which gives him the epithet 
of Vasithiputta) Ginja inscription of the 
year 52 {E. 1., Ill, p. 306) and a sealing 
found at Bhita, 10 miles from Allahabad, 
AM., /4 .S'./., 1910-11, pp. 50-1. 

2. Kochhiputta Pothasiri. Son of No. 1. Known 

from unpublished Bandhogarh inscriptions, 
dated in the years, 86, 87, 88. Possibly a 
coin found at Bhita with a legend doubtfully 
read as 'Prasthas'riya was issued by him. 

S. Maharaja Bhadramagha. Known from Kosam 
inscriptions dated 81, 86 and 87 {E.I., 
XXIV, p. 253; XVIII, p. 160; XXIII, 
245). He is identical with Maharaja 
Bhattadeva known from an inscription at 
Bandhogarh of the year 90 (unpublished); 
who is there described as the son of Maharaja 
Pothasiri, No. 2 above. 

A few coins of this ruler have been found; 
J.N.S.I., II, pp. 95ff. 

4. Maharaja Sivamagha. Known from a Kausambi 
undated inscription (E.I., XVIII, p. 159, a 
seal found at Bhita' strikingly similar to that 
lillllilSI'l; ihtd;:BhiffiaS(ena,:';Np. 
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1010-11, pp. 50-1) and a large number of 
coins found at Faitehpur {J.N.S.I., Vol. H, 
pp. 95ff). 

5. Maharaja Vaisravana. Known from a Kosam 

inscription dated 107 {EJ., XXIV, p. 146), 
two undated inscriptions from Bandhogarh 
which state that his father was Mahasenapati 
Bhadrabala, a fragmentary unpublished in- 
scription in Allahabad M^inicrpal Museum 
and a large number of coins found at Fateh- 
pur {J.n\sJ., Vol. TI, pp. 95ff). 

6. Maharaja Bhimavarman. Known from 

Kaiisambi inscriptions dated 130 and 139 
{Indian Culture, I, p. 177 and Gupta ins- 
criptions, p. 267) and 9 coins found at Fateh- 
pur {J.N.S.I., Vol. II, pp. 95ft). 

7. Maharaja Satamagha. Known from coins only 

{J.n'.S.I., Vol. IV, p. ). 

8. Maharaja Vijayamagha. {Ibid., p. ). 

It will be seen from the above list of kings and their 
inscriptions that many of the latter are dated. The 
earliest record of the first of them is dated in the year 51 
and the latest record of No. 6 is dated in the year 139. It 
is clear that the records are dated in an era and not in 
regnal years. The facility of inscriptions dated in an era 
usually enables us to solve a number of historical problems ; 
here, however, the case has become rather complicated be- 
cause there is a wide divergence of opinion about the 
identity of the era used by these kings. 

Inscriptions do not unfortunately mention the name of 
the era. We have therefore to determine its epoch by 
palseographical and historical considerations. Now, it is 
of Bhadramagha, Vaisravana a.nd Bhimavarman are 
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closely similar to tlie characters of Gupta inscriptions. It 
is, therefore, argued that these rulers must have flourished 
in the 4th and the 5th centuries. Messrs. N. G. Majumdar 
and Krishna Deva hold that the era used in the Magha 
inscriptions is the Chedi era starting in 248 A.D. 

XXiV, p. 146 and p. 253). According to this view 
the dates of Bhadramagha, Vaisravana and Bhimavarman 
Would be c. 330 A.D., 380 A.D. 

Eai Bahadur D. E. Sahni refers the years to the 
Gupta era starting in 319 A.D. {E.I., XVIII, p. 160). 
According to this view the dates of the above kings would 
be c. 401 A.D., 426 ik.D. and 451 A.D. respectively. 

Sir John Marshall, Dr. Konow {E.I., XXIII, p.' 247) 
and Dr. Motichandra {J.N.S.I., V, pp. 95 ff) opine that 
fhe years refer to the §aka era. According to this view 
the dates of the above kings would be c. 150 A.D., 175 
A.D. and 208 A.D. respectively. 

It is perhaps too early to dogmatise about the era 
Used in these records; further discoveries alone can solve 
the riddle satisfactorily. I however think that the view 
that these years refer to the Saka era is likely to prove the 
correct one. The main argument against this view is the 
palseographical. It is, argued that the characters of these 
inscriptions are indistinguishable from Gupta characters, 
and so we cannot place them in the 2nd and the 3rd 
centuries, as would be necessitated by referring these years 
to the Saka era. This argument is however not a decisive 
one. There are survivals of archaic forms in later inscrip- 
tions and anticipations of later developments in earlier 
records. We have a striking instance of the latter pheno- 
nienon in the Mathura inscription of Kaniska dated in the 
year 14 (E.I., XIX, p. 96) which contains the typically 
later forms of the Eastern Gupta variety of the three 
test letters m, s, and h. A critical examination of the 
Kusana and Gupta inscriptions shows that there is no hard- 
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ancl-fast difference between Kusana and Gupta charac- 
ters. It would, therefore, be too dogmatic to argue that 
the paleography of these Magha records compels us to 
place them in the Gupta period. 

There are further circumstances which make it more 
or less certain that these Magha rulers must have flourish- 
ed before the Guptas. If we refer these inscriptions to 
the Chedi era of 248 A.D., the date of Vaisravana would 
be c. 355 A.D. and that of BRmiavannan 377 A.D. These 
rulers then become contemporaries of Samxxdragupta. 
This ruler exterminated all the rulers of the Gangetic 
plain; why then should not the names of these kings appear 
in the Allahabad inscription among the rulers forcibly up- 
rooted by that conqueror? It may be conceded that 
Samudragupta may have allowed the Maghas to subsist 
as his feudatories. The feudatories of the Imperial 
Guptas in the most outlying parts of the empii’e invariably 
refer to their overlords in their records; they were never 
permitted to mint any coins of their own. Is it likely that 
in the heyday of his power Samudragupta would have ever 
permitted a feudatory house ruling not far from his 
capitaf to offer him the affront of having its independent 
coinage ? 'Would not his iron hand descended down swiftly 
on the unfortunate heads of Vaih’avana and Bhimasena 
for their insolence in not referring to their overlords in 
their inscriptions \ 

On the other hand if we refer the inscriptions to the 
8aka era, the Maghas precede the Guptas by about 75 
years. We can then well understand how they were ruling 
as independent rulers, and issuing coins on theirs own 
behalf. We can also understand how the Magha coinage 
shows no influence on the Gupta coinage. I therefore 
think it most likely that the era used in the Magha records 
is the Saka era and propose to reconstruct their history on 
that hypothesis, , 

P.2 
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Vasitthiputta BliImaseDa is the earliest known mem- 
ber of the dynasty. Whether he was its founder or was 
preceded by some other ruler or rulers we do not know. 
But since the Puranas state that there were nine rulers in 
this dynasty and we have got the names of eight of them, it 
is not likely that more than one or two rulers would have 
preceded Bhimasena, if he was not himself the founder 
of the dynasty. His known dates are 51 and 52, which 
according to our hypothesis Would correspond to 129 and 
130 A. D. respectively. Since the latest known date for 
his son is 88, we may take it that he ruled from c. 45 to c. 
70, i.e., c. 123 A.D. to 148 A.D. 

It is interesting to note that no inscription of this 
ruler is found at Kau^ambi. Ginja was the northern- 
most place included in his kingdom and it is situated 40 
miles south of Allahabad. During his rule the Kus'ana 
empire was still in its heyday and controlling the whole 
of the Madhyadesa. Kausambi was on the highway from 
Mathura to Pataliputra and was under the Kus'ana 
control. The Maghas did not dare to cast their eyes on it. 
The discovery of a sealing of this king at Bhita need not 
prove that it was included in his kingdom; the sealing may 
have travelled with a letter sent to that place from Bando- 
garh, which w'as most probably the capital of the 
Mjaghas at this time. It is clear that the Kusanas like the 
Moghuls in later times did not care to penetrate into the 
jungles of Baghelkhand and Eeva and so Maharaja 
Bhimasena could rule there as an almost independent ruler. 

Vasitthiputta Bhimasena was succeeded by his 
son Kocchiputta Pothasiri, who has recently become 
known to us from his Bandhogarh inscriptions. Since 
Saka 88 corresponding to 166 A.D. is his latest known 
year, we may assume that he ruled from c. 148 to 168 A.D. 
His Kudina contemporaries were Huviska and Vasu- 
i'iiiisft :: s 
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Five records of this king have been found at Bandho- 
garh and they show that his kingdom was in a prosperous 
condition during his rule. Merchants from Mathura and 
Eausambi are seen visiting Bandhogarh and making pious 
endowments for the purpose of constructing wells and ex- 
cavating caves for Buddhist monks. His government had 
the paraphernalia of a well constituted administration: 
a foreign minister of his, named Magha, is seen among the 
donors at Bandhogarh. - 

The Kusana empire was now on the decline and 
Bhadramagha or Bhattadeva, the heir-apparent, was bent 
upon exploiting the situation to the full in order to extend 
his kingdom. Magha, the foreign minister of his father, 
must have been his right hand in planning and executing 
the plans of expans,ion and aggrandisement. By c. 155 
A.D. Bhadramagha managed to snatch away Kau^ambl 
from the Kusana control; we have his inscriptions at the 
latter place dated 81, 86 and 87 corresponding to 159, 164 
and 165 A.D. We have the apparently inexplicable pheno- 
menon of the dates of the father and the son overlap- 
ping; the former’s inscriptions at Bandhogarh are dated 
in the years 86, 87, and 88 and the latter’s inscriptions at 
Eausambi are dated in the yaers 81, 86 and 87. We can 
explain this riddle by the assumption that it was the crown 
prince Bhadrabala, who had managed to extend the king- 
dom beyond Eausambi by his ambitious plans of expansion. 
His father, therefore, may have permitted him to rule at 
Eausambi practically as an independent ruler even in his 
own life time. 

It was probably by diplomacy or a coupe rather than 
an open appeal to the arms that Bhadramagha managed 
to seize Eausambi. The E^u^ana emperor Vasudeva 1 
may have connived e,t this agression in a distant corner of 
his empire, as did the Bijapur Sultan in the case of Shivaji 
at the beginning of his career > probably for similar reasons. 
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Prasthasriya of the legend on the coin 
found at Bhita is correct, it is clear that as a natural 
consequence of the growing importance of his dynasty, 
Pothasiri started the coinage of his dynasty. 

Maharaja Bhadramagha succeeded his father in c. 
168 A.D'. As shown above, it was he who contributed to 
the prestige and greatness of his family by annexing 
Kausambi and the territories beyond to his kingdom. 
It was also he. who started the regular coinage of the 
dynasty by determining its prevailing type. On the 
obverse of this coin type there is a tree within railing above, 
with a three-arched hill by its side and the legend below. 
On the reverse there is a bull, which is so common on the 
coins struck at KauMmbi. 

The duration of the reign of this ruler, who ascended 
the thorne in e. 168 A.D. is not known. He does not seem 
to have ruled long after the death of his father; for King 
Vai^ravana, who was the successor of his successor 
Sivamagha, is seen ruling in §aka 107 or 185 A.D. We ni'ay 
therefore place the independent reign of Bhadramagha 
between c. 168 and 175 A.D. 

Maharaja Sivamagha seems to have been the successor 
of Bhadramagha. We have no dated records of this ruler 
and so it is not possible to be dogmatic about the time of his 
rule. Nor do we know his relationship with Bhadra- 
magha, which may have indirectly helped us to determine 
his reign period. It is quite possible to argue that siva- 
magha did not succeed Bhadramagha and, that the latter 
ruled down to c. 185, when he was succeeded by Vaimm- 
vana. If we make this assumption, we shall have to 
place sivamagha after Maharaja Bhimavarman, i.e., 
after c. 220 A. D. He would be then separated from 
Maharaja Bhimasena by nearly a century. This seems 
rather improbable, for the seal of Sivamagha found at 
Bhita bears a very close resemblance to the seal of 
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Maharaja Bhimasena. On the seais of both, there is a 
woman standing on right and bull with crescent below liis 
neck on the left. The name of Bhimavarman is inscribed 
below the symbols and that of Sivamagha above them; 
this is the only difference. 

The relationship of Sivamagha with Bhadrabala is 
not yet known; but very probably he was his son. He may 
be presumed to have ruled down to c. 184 A.D. 

Mr. Govind Pai has argued that Gautamiputra 
givamagha, whose seal has been found at Bhita, was a 
younger son of the Vakataka emperor Pravarsena I and 
was deputed to Kausambi as a royal viceroy. The so-called 
Magha dynasty was founded by him. This view however 
is untenable. It is true that Gautamiputra, which was 
the matronymic of the eldest son of Pravarasena I, who 
predeceased him; and so it appears plausible to argue that 
Gautamiputra Sivamagha of the Bhita seal was his 
brother. Sivamagha however cannot be regarded as the 
founder of the Magha dynasty, for there is definite evidence 
that Bhadramagha, Pothasiri and Bhimasena had preced- 
ed him. The seal of Sivamagha shows that he was intimate- 
ly connected with Bhimasena; in fact, as shown above, the# 
seals of both these rulers are almost identical. Sivamagha 
was connected with the rulers of Bandhogarh and not with 
Vakataka rulers. Sivamagha’s currency also shows that 
he belonged to the royal family ruling at Bandhogarh and 
Kausambi ; for he continues the same type. The Vakatakas 
issued no coins at ail. It would be then strange that a 
provincial royal viceroy should have started an innovation 
unknown to the parent dynasty. We have therefore to 
abandon the view that the Maghas were a branch founded 
by the Vakatakas. There is a chronological difficulty also 
in accepting this theory. It is possible to accept only if 
we refer the Magha dates to the Ghedi era. We have seen 
already how this is not possible. 
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After a short reign of about eight years, sivamaglia 
w‘as succeeded by Vaisravana, who according to a 

Bandhogarh inscription, was a son of Mahasenapati 
Bhadrabala. If we assume that this Mahasenapati 
Bhadrabala is identical with Maharaja Bhadramagha, the 
predecessor of giramagha, then Vaisravana would pro- 
bably become a brother of Sivamagha. But such does not 
seem to have been the case. King Bhadramagha had 
assumed the title of Maharaja in a number of his records 
at Bandhogarh. Is it then likely that he would have 
been designated by the lower title of a Mahasenapati by 
his son in records inscribed after his death ? We must 
therefore conclude that Mahasenapati Bhadrabala, the 
father of Vaisravana, was a different personality from 
Maharaja -Bhadramagha, who annexed Kausambi to his 
kingdom. Bhadrabala was probably a junior member of 
the royal family, possibly a younger brother of Bhadra- 
magha. His son Vaisravana may have succeeded Siva- 
magha, because he left behind no heir. Or it may be that 
he may have ousted Sivamagha and usurped the throne 
for himself. It must be noted that sivamagha had a 
^ reign of not more than nine years; it may have been a 
much shorter one also if we assume that Bhadramagha 
ruled a few^ years after 175 AD. and Vaisravana a few 
years before 184 A. D. 

The exact duration of VaiSravana’s reign is not 
■known; but it is very probable that it extended from c. 
18^ §aka 107 or 185 A.D'. is his only 

known date. 

It was probably during the reign of Vaisravana that 
the northern boundary of the Magha kingdom was pushed 
to Fatehpur, where a large hoard of Magha coins was 
discovered some years ago. This expansion became 
feasible because the Ku^ana empire was now rapidly 
decaying. The Maghas thus became the southern 
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neighbours of the Nagas ^of Padmavatl. The rulers of 
KansambI very often used to govern Mirzapur and 
Benares also; whether Vaisravana and his successors did 
so we do not know. No Magha coins or antiquities have 
so far been found in these districts. From the Pur anas, 
we learn that the Maghas were ruling over South Kosala, 
which included the territories right up to Bilaspur and 
Raipur districts of C.P. It is quite possible that the- 
southern limits of the kingdom may have extended up to 
these districts, though so far we have not found any 
antiquities of theirs to the south of Bandhogai’h in Reva 
State. It is very probable that in the heyday of their 
glory, the Magha kings ruled over the wide territories 
extending from Vilaspur to the south to Fatehpur in tho 
north. Probably they had two capitals, the ancestral one 
at Bandhogarh and a new one at Kau^ambi. 

Since the earliest known date of Bhimavarman is 
130 §aka or 208 A.D., it is almost certain that 
Vaisravana was succeeded by Bhimavarm'an in c. 205 A.B. 
Bhlmavarman’s relationship with Vaisravana is not so 
far known, but it is likely that he was his son. Saka 139 
or 218 is his latest known date; his reign therefore may be 
placed between c. 205 and 230 A.D. Bhimavarman has 
also left us his coins, w^hlch are identical in type with the 
coins issued by his predecessors. No incidents of his reign 
are kno-wn. 

Kings Satamagha and Vijayamagha have recently 
come to light through numismatic discoveries. The present 
writer discovered their coins in the valuable coin collection 
of Rai Bahadur B. M. Vyas of Allahabad. They are 
similar in type to the coins of the other Magha rulers and 
therefore clearly show that they belonged to the same 
dynasty. We have seen already how we cannot place 
these kings anywhere between, Bhimasena and' Bhima- 
varman; we must therefore presume that they succeeded 
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the latter king. No inscriptions, dated or undated, of 
these kings have been found so far and so we can only 
tentatively fix their reign period between 230 to 275 A. D. 

W any other Magha king succeeded them, we 

do not know. Most probably the dynasty came to an end 
in c. 275 A.D. Nmnismatic evidence shows that it was 
succeeded by King Nava, whose coins are an exact copy of 
the Magha coins. Sometime after Nava came King 
Pusvas'ri, who seems to have been a contempoi’ary of the 
early Gupta kings at Kausambi. 


GANDRASEKHAKA SMRTIVaGASPATI 
By Chintaharan Ghikravarti 

Determination of the real identity of anthors is a 
difficult problem in the history of Indian literature^ The 
same person had different names (especially in the (‘ase ' 
of Tantric writers) and titles one or other of which was 
used in different works written by him. Then there was 
the temptation to pass, later works of less known authors 
under the names of earlier celebrities. It is not also un- 
known thjft more than one author possessed the same 
name or title. These facts are responsible for a good 
deal of confusion resulting in wrong identifications of 
authors of different periods and different parts of the 
country. One among numerous such cases is dealt with in 
the present note. A number of works variously attribut- 
ed to the well-known Vacaspati Miffiu of Mithila- or to 
a Mahamahopadhyaya Candras'ekhara ‘a Varendra Brah- 
min who settled at NavadvJpa in the beginning of the 18th 
century and wrote many works on Smrti’ will be found 
.to have really emanated from a different man hailing from 
Triveni in Bengal — ^Mahamahopadhyaya Candrasekhara 
Smrtivacaspati who flourished towards the middle of the 
T7th ‘Century. . ■ T '( p' -v y- . v 

Candrasekhara was related to Jagannatha Tarka- 
paficanana, the famous author of the ViTadahlinhyaniam 
which was translated by Colebrooke in his A Digest of 
Hindu Law on Contracts and Succession (Calcutta, 1798). 

r De.^cri ptive (^otaloi/ne of Samh i-t Man-H-'^cripts in the Ttoynl 
A.~iiatic Society of Benyal fASBl, Vol. Till, Introduction, 

3 Dexci-iptire Cataloyue of Sanskni MSS in the India Office 
Library 1/01 , Tol. III. '1490; Descriptive Cat. Sans. MSS in the 
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As a matter of fact, he is stated to have been the ‘brother 
of the maternal grandfather of Jagannatha,’ who 
refers to him variously as ‘my venerable grandfather,’ 
‘modern Vacaspati,’ or ‘Vaeaspati Bhattacarya’ (Cole- 
hTLo6k&, Digest, I. “XVI, 133,111. 343). According to 
local tradition, however, he was the elder brother of Ms 
paternal grandfather [SdMtya Farisat Patrikd, 49. 14). 
He composed his, Dvaitanirnaya m 1562 §.E. (1640 A.D.) 
as is evident from a statement of his own made in the 
body of the work {SdMtya Farisat Patrikd, 49. 10). 

The full name of the author seems to have been 
Mahamahopadhyaya Candrasekhara Smrtivaca^ati . But 
the different parts of his name are scattered in different 
•places of his works. He refers to himself either as 
Candrasekhara or as Vacaspati in the introductory verses 
of his works. An idea of the full name may be had from 
the third introductory verse® and the colophon of the 
Dharmadlfikd, in the colophon of one manuscript of 
which the name of the author is given as Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Candrasekhara.^ 

The author does not give any genealogical account in 
detail. He mentions his grandfather Vidyabhusana who 
is stated to have been versed in the six systems of Philo- 
sophy. The father though not mentioned by name is 
also stated to have been a scholar like his grandfather. 
In fact, Candrasekhara states that he was a pupil of his 
father.® A work of the grandfather called the Ahnika- 


^ E. Tj. Mitra — Notices of Sanskrit Mnma^cripts, Y. 1919. 

Here the work is called Dharmaviveka. 

^rrar ??2ndl i ^ RsdfeHii 

— Introcluctorj" Terses Nos. 2-3 of the Dharmndipika. , 

According to Keith and Thomas (JO. Vol. II. 5919) as also ! 

Kane (History of I)harmaimt'ra,-Y6J^ p. 597) Vidyabhusana 
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is referred to in the author’s Smrtmirasan- 
graha.^ Eeference is also made to his 
faddhati (Suhitya Parisat Patrikd {4^. 11, f. n. 18). 

Candras'ekhara was the author of at least three 
Siurti-MSmamsa works'^— the Dharmadtpikd, the iSmrti- 
sdrasangraha and the Dmitamry^aya. The chronology 
of the works is not known, but the third work appears to 
have been composed after the other two, as it has been refer- 
red to in each of them.® The good number of recorded 
manuscripts of these works bears testimony to the popu- 
larity enjoyed by them at one time, though little is 
known of them at the present day. Ai reference is made 
to the manuscripts, mostly referred to or already describ- 
ed of these works : 

Dharmadipikd — Id. Ilil. 1570, Vol. 11. 5919; Royal 
Asikitio Society of Bengal (No. I.G. 15, 3882, 5133), 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS.—Bl. L. Mitra (II. 650, V. 1919), 
Notices of Sans. MSS. — ^H. P. Shasitri (I. 192), Descrip- 
tive Cat. of Sans. MSS. in the Vahglya Sdhitya Parisat, 
p. 250.; ’ 

Smrtisdrasahgraha — CS, II. 203, 10, III. 1490, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. II. A. 42), 
ASB. (in. 2074). Dvaitamrnaya—CS. [II. 79, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. II. A. 42), Vahgiya 
Sdhitya Pdrisat (Sanskrit MS., No. 1913). 

<5 MB (No. II. 

A. 42) belonging to Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 153. 

It is jnst possible a number of other smrti works were also 
composed by him (Sdhitya Parisat Patrikd, 49. 12). 

1 * ^im^n^^-—l>haniiadipild (Royal 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, MS. No. 3883, Fol. 34A). Also Smfti- 
sdmsangmha (Society’s MS. No. II. A. 42, pp. ISO, 161.). 

® This is an incomplete MS. of the work. It agrees gene- 
rally with MS. No. 3883. Fol. 1-9A and Fol. 33B— 40B of the 
latter MS. are not found in the present MS. In line 1 of Fol. 31B 
(=first half of line 1 of Fol. 33B of MS. No. 383) it is definitely 
recorded that some portion is missing in the present MS. 

The second half of line 1 and line 3 di Fol. 21B 
agree with the last tw’o lines of MS. No. 3883. 




THE ISLAMIC CONCEPTION OE THE SOUL 
% M. G. Zhbaid Ahmad 

1. Introd'action. 

There has been a great controversy amongst the 
philosophers and thinkers of the world about the existence 
and nature of the soul. Several different tlieories were 
prevailing before Aristotle. Plato tried to explain it by 
his theory of the world-soul. Aristotle criticized all of 
them and defined the soul as “the first entelechy of a 
natural body which is capable of having life, that is, of 
an organic body designed for a definite purpose.” 
Amongst the modern philosophers of Europe there is also 
a great difference of opinion on this problem. This con- 
troversy is not confined to the domain of philosophy alone. 
Different religions have got different notions of the soul, 
and so we find such terms as the Muslim 'soul, the Hindu 
soul, the Christian soul, etc., in the Encyclopcedia of 
Religions. In the following pages I propose to explain 
the conception of the soul according to Islam. I shall treat 
the subject from the theological standpoint rather than 
metaphysical, psychological or mystic point of -view. 

2. Arabic- words for tdie soul. 

Por the soul, there are two words in Arabic, ruh and 
nafs. Both of them are philologically connected with 
wind (breath). The Arabic wmrd for wind is rlh which 
and the word ruh have a common root, as is shown by the 
fact that the plural of both of them is arwali. Moreover, 
the word rnh also means breath. For instance, take this 
sentence (he filled his water-skin with his 

breath). As to the word nafs, it may be pointed out 

1 Lane’s Amhic English Lexicon (under 
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that it is derived from tanaffus (breathing, for which 
sense there is a special word of the same root, but differ- 
ing in pronunciation, viz., nafas). All this proves that 
the idea of wind is predominant in both of the words. It 
may be pointed out here that they may be synonyms but 
they are not always interchangeable. We cannot say 
in place of or JU for 

JL5. The sense of ‘mind’ is generally conveyed by 
nafs and so psychology (science of mind) is called 'ilmii 
’n-nafs, 

3. The word ‘nth’ in the Qur’an. 

The word ruh occurs 19 times in the Qur’an and has 
been used in the following meanings : — 

(1) Eevelation as in this verse 

(and thus we sent the revelation by our com- 
mand). 

(2) Firmness, strength, etc., e.g., lax 

(He helped them with firmness, strength from 
Him). 

(3) The angel Gabriel, e.g., (and 

• we helped him with Gabriel). 

(4) The soul, spirit which animates the body as 

itoyy lui pii® (He breathed into the body 
of His sdnl). 

As the Qur’an does not concern itself with philoso- 
phical discussions, there is nothing to be found in the Book 

2 Miftah KunUzu ’l-Qur’dn, p. 284. 

® The Qur’an, 42:52. 
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regarding the nature and reality of the soul except this 
that the Prophet was asked at the suggestion of some Jews 
about the soul, whei'eupon God sent a revelation- to the 
effect that it «wed its existence to His command . The 
great scholastic Razi says’’ that this reply makes two 
things clear about the soul, viz . , (1) the reality of the soul 
is that it is an essence, simple and abstracted from 
matter and unlike to the material creatures of God, and 
(2) it is not eternal as it is a created entity. 

4. The word ‘nafs’ in the Qur'an. 

It is generally held by Muslim scholars that wher- 
ever in the Qur’an the word m/t means soul, it signifies 
the animal soul, and for the human rational soul, the Book 
uses the word nafs. This word in its single form occurs a 
hundred times.® It has two plural forms nufus and anfiis. 
The former has been used twice^® and the latter one hun- 
dred and twenty-five times. “ This word either means 
‘self’ or signifies the human soul which is subject to puri- 
fication and education. And this fact makes it clear that 
the chief characteristic of the human soul is its conscious- 
ness and its yearning for activity. 

5. Is the conception of the Wuh’ and ‘nafs’ one and the 

same% 

I have already discussed the philological meanings of 
these two words. As to their conception there is a little 
controversy among the scholars. Some say that both the 
words connote the same sense, while others hold that 
the rnh is the animal soul, while the nafs is the rational 

* Eazi’s Commentary on the Verse, 17 : 86i. 

>’ Miftah, p. 540. 

Ihid., p. 110. 
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soul. There is also a third view according to which either of 
the two words may be used in both the senses,. According 
to some Sufis, the is the spiritual and heavenly soul 
whereas the i-wa/s is a material one. Al-Chazali saya^^ 
that the words ruh, nafs and qalh respectively signify the 
physical soul, passions and the fleshy heart and all of 
them have also a common meaning, i.e., the rational souh 

6 . Various niews about the rational soul. 

Though the as already said, is silent on the 

philosophical aspect' of the soul except that it ia an essence 
created by God’s command, yet the ciuestion of the nature 
and reality of the soul is so important that it could not help 
engaging the attention of Muslim scholars whether pure 
theologians or pure philosophers. The former have dis- 
cussed the matter in the light of the teaching of the 
Qiir’an mid the Prophet and the latter under the guid- 
ance of their philosophical ideas. These speculations 
regarding the nature of the soul and its conceptions do 
not fall jwithin the scope of the present article. Some 
theories may, however, be mentioned here to show the 
style and the nature of these philosophical discussions. 
To begin with, in the first place there are two main divi- 
sions of these differences d® according to one division, the 
soul is an essence not abstracted from the matter, in other 
words it is a substance. The holders of this view are 
again divided amongst themselves. The famous Mu'tazi- 
lite Nazzam thinks that the soul is a body and it is the 
mind.'^ By a ‘body’ he means to say that the soul is the 
fine and subtle corporal particles permeating the human 
body just as rose-water permeates the rose, remaining into 
the body from the very beginning up to the end of life. 

Ka^^df isHldhdti ^Ufunun^ j^ 542 . 

AVA^Siri’s M'aqdldlu ^ l-isldmiyyin, Vol. II, 333. 
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It does not undergo any change. Ibnu ’r-Eawandi, an- 
other follower of this material tendency, holds that the 
soul is an indivisible atom and it is in the heart because 
the heart is that part of body which acquires knowledge. 
Some say it is fiery atoms while others describe it to be 
airy ones. According to another view it consists of 
watery atoms which are identical with the four human 
humours, moderate both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Physicians say that it is a fine vapoury substance which is 
produced out of the fine humours of the body and their 
vapours. Some of them identify the soul with the fusion 
of the elements. 

According to the other division of the Muslim thin- 
kers, the soul is an essence abstracted from matter and its 
connection with the body is that of control and manage- 
ment. Another important follower of this school holds 
that the rational soul of man belongs to the ‘world of the 
Command , ' i.e., the angelic world, and cannot be measured, 
while the animal soul pertains to the ‘world of creation,’ 
i.e., the material world. I need not mention other specula- 
tions. I should, however, like to state here the orthodox 
view. 

7. The orthodox conception of the soul. 

The great scholastic Imam Fakhru ’d-Din Eazi has 
discussed this question in his well-known Qur’anic 
Commentary under the verse 17, 85. He has mentioned 
there various theories of which he supports this one. The 
soul consists of atoms corporal, celestial, luminous and of 
fine essence like the nature of the light of the sun. ,When 
the body is created and is made prepared and fit to receive 
these atoms (as is signified by the Qur’anic verse slj— .s 32, 
7 — 9, i.e., then he made the body) they are made to permeate 
the interior of the body like the permeation of fire into 
charcoal or of oil in mustard or of rose-water into the rose. 
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As long as the body is fit and sound to retain this permea- 
tion of those fine atoms, it is living; but the moment this 
permeation is stopped, the man dies. This is the view 
which has been accepted by such an orthodox scholar of 
great reputation as IbnuT-Qayyim in toto, who has 
advanced llS arguments, of course all theological, in sup- 
port of this speculation and then refutes all the criticisms 
brought against it. He says that this theory is supported 
by the teaching of the Qur’an and the Prophet. But the 
present writer does not agree to this statement. There is 
nothing in the Qur’an and in tradition that may support 
the idea of ‘permeation’ which was the general tendency 
ef the ancient and mediaeval schools of philosophy. The 
teaching and the spirit of the Qur’an recognise an entity 
of the soul as quite distinct from the body. Its character- 
istic is its consciousness and its yearning for unfolding its 
potentialities. 

8. Five stages of the human soul. 

According to Al-Ghazali, there are five .stages of 
the human souB® : — 

(1) The perceiving soul which perceives what is 

brought to it by the five senses and it is the 
origin of the animal soul. It is common to 
animals and human babies. 

(2) The cogitative soul which retains what is 

brought to it by the senses and puts them 
before the conceiving soul. This stage is not 
reached by babies in, the beginning but after 
some mental growth. 

(3) The conceiving soul which conceives abstract 

ideas. This stage is not attained by a mere 
boy. 

Kashshaf istiUhat, p. t5i43. 
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{4) The thinking and reasoning soul which, by the 
synthesis and analysis of the known concepts, 
arrives at new conclusions and inferences. 

(5) The final stage of the human soul is the 
prophetic soul, which stage is reached by 
prophets and saints only. This soul sees the 
invisible and possesses the angelic knowledge. 

EazI says that our experience shows beyond any doubt 
that all men do not possess the rational souls or mental 
powers of the same degree. Alccording to him rational 
souls are of three classes : the highest and the sublimest, 
the mediocre and the lowest.^® He holds that the prophets 
and saints belong to the first class, Muhammad the Prophet 
of Islam, being the highest member of this class. Their 
mental powers are so strong that they can perceive and 
conceive what an ordinary and mediocre mind cannot, and 
they are directly in touch with heavenly souls (a fourth 
kind of soul or mind, which Airabian psychologists have 
added to the three already existing kinds of mind, the 
vegetative, the animal and the human). Bazi says that 
the more our soul busies itself with the affairs of the body 
and the world, the more our soul loses its contact with the 
heavenly souls. Here RazI explains the nature of dreams. 
In sleep our mind is less busy with the images brought to 
it by the senses and so it 'begins to work freely in its own 
way. If the mind is of a right sort, what it dreams, 
happens to be true. RIazI further develops this theory of 
the strength of human soul and explains in this way what 
is called miracles. He says that a mind may be so strong 
and powerful that it not only can influence another mind 
in any way that it likes (and this is the foundation of 
hypnotism) but also can affect nature. According to Razi, 

Razi’s MabaTiithu l-Ma^riqiyyah, Vol. II, p. 417. 

17 p. 418. 
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magic is also the reaction of a mind on nature like miracle. 
What differentiates the two from each other is that the 
object of the miracle is to lead the people to the right path, 
while magic is performed to deceive and cheat them.^® 

9. The classes of souls according to their moral activities. 
A man’s soul is held respnosible for whatever he does,. 

The soul which traverses the right path has been called 
Nafsu ‘l-mutma’innah (the tranquil soul) in the Qur’an, the 
soul which doe.s evil acts but at the same time reproaches 
itself for that, is termed as nafsu ’l-lawwdmah (the re- 
penting soul) and the evil soul is called nafsu ’l-ammdrah 
(the lustful and sensual soul). 

10. Is the human soul the soul of Godl 

In three Qur’anic verses occurring at different places 
in connection with the creation of Adam, Gtod has said 
that He breathed of His spirit into Adam’s body. Now 
the question is, does it mean that the human soul is Divine 
and a part of Godi Some Sufis might have thought in 
that way, otherwise, the interpretation adopted by the 
orthodox scholars and other scholastics is this that God 
breathed into the body a soul which is one of His creatures. 
As the soul is much sublimer than ordinary matter, God, 
out of regard for it, has called this soul His soul, just as 
the Ka‘hah is, out of sanctity and honour, termed as 
Gbd’s House.^® 

11. Pre-existence of the soul. 

There are two schools of thought about this question. 
According to one school, souls were created before the 
creation of their bodies, and they are kept in His treasure- 
house. When their times come, God transfers them from 

Ibid., p. 424. 

Ibmi ’1-Qayyim’s Kitdihu ’rSuh (Hyderabad), p. 246. 
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His treasure-house into human embryo. Others hold that 
the moment a body is created a soul is created and breathed 
into it. Both the schools quote the Scripture in their 
support. 

13. Are all souls of the same nature^ 

According to some thinkers, all of them are of the 
"same nature, as all men are; but they differ in their 
qualities. They form one species. Others hold that the 
soul is a genus having many species under it, and each 
species having different individuals. It is held generally 
that no two souls are alike just as no two men resemble 
together. 

14. Islamic eschatology . 

As nobody can deny the existence of the mind or soul, 
the Qur'an has not cared to prove its existence or to 
explain its nature. What concerns the Book most is the 
life after death, because it is the foundation of all 
religions. It is the eschatological discussion of the soul 
and not its metaphysical or psychological treatment that 
is an important topic of the Qur’an. Now I turn to this 
topic. This is a very vast subject. I shall confine myself 
to some important questions. 

I. Does the soul die ? 

Some hold that it does not die, while others hold the 
opposite view. But it is only a wordy difference. If the 
death of the soul means its departure from the body, then 
certainly it dies. If the death of the soul is to be taken 
in the sense of its total annihilation, then in that sense it 
does not die.^^ 

20 KashshSf istildhat under *nafs’. 

21 Ibnu ’1-Qayyim’s Kilahu p. 51. 
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ri. Horn are souls distinguished from one another after 
death] 

When the soul is an essence standing by itself, this 
question does not arise. It concerns those who believe that 
souls cannot exist without bodies.^® 

Does the soul return to the grave] 

The soul which is taken away by the angel is brought 
back to be examinecTby the two angels called Munkir and 
JSfakir.®® 

IV. Do the, departed souls hear the voice of a living 
person ] 

There is a little controversy about this point among 
theologians. Some say that they hear the living and some 
hold that they do not.-^ 

V. Is an intercourse possible between the departed souls 

and the living] 

Souls after death can visit their living relatives. 
Our books on this topic are full of the stories of the 
departed souls meeting the living in dreams, which were 
proved to be true by the subsequent happenings. One of 
them may be related here.^® This is a tradition narrated 
by the authentic chain of narrators. A! certain companion 
of the Prophet was killed in action. After a few days 
another companion of the Prophet saw the departed soul 
in dream and heard it say ; “Convey this message of mine 
to the Caliph that at the time of my death such and such 
person took away my armour. The Caliph should get it 
back from him and after selling it he should pay off my 

22 Ihid., p. 58. 

^Ubid., 21. 
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debt that I owe to another man.” The dream was report- 
ed to the Caliph who ordered both of the men to be present. 
They both testified to the truth of the report; 

VI. Where does the departed soul sojouml 

During the period intervening between their time of 
death and the Day of Judgment, they sojourn in different 
regions ranging from the grave up to the very high point 
in heavens. The abode of the good soul has been called 
‘Illtyun and that of evil souls is termed as Sijpn/<^ the 
former being the highest and the latter, the lowest. After 
the Day of Judgment, they go to Paradise or Hell as they 
deserve. 

YTL. Are the departed souls benefited by the prayers, 
almsgiving and charity done by living men I 

There is a controversy on this point amongst Muslim 
scholars. But the orthodox reply is in the affirmative.®^ 

VIII. Transmigration of the soul. 

Islam rejects this theory very clearly, definitely and 
strongly. The Muslim books dealing with this topic are 
full of arguments. But as it is a great controversy 
between Hinduism, and Islam, I should not like to discuss 
it here. 


2® Ibid., p. 184. 

S'? Ibid., p. 188 and the following pages. 





SOME DATED MANUSCRIPTS OE THE 
TANTEASARA OF KRSNANANDA 
VAGBA AND THEIR REARING 
ON THE LIMITS FOR HIS 
DATE (A.D. 1500 to 1600) 

Ry P. K. Gode 

According to Farquhar^ the Tarttrasdra of Krsna- 
nanda Vagis'a dates from A.D. 18W. In the Catalogiie- 
of MSS in the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat we find two MSS 
of the Tantrasdra of Krsnananda Bhattacarya which are 
dated A.D. 1693 and 1770. If the work called the 
Tantrasdra mentioned by Farquhar is identical with its 
name-sake represented by two dated MSS referred to 
above we must reject the date A.D. 1812 for it given by 
Farquhar. In fact this contradiction of dates for the 
Tantrasdra led me to the search of a MS of the work 
which is dated 54 years earlier than the MS of A. D. 1693 
mentioned above. This MS® is identical with MS No. 

1 Vide p. 355 of Ouflinest of Religionn Literature of India, 
Oxford, 1930. On p. 389 also this autlior and hi.s work are 
assigned to A.D. 1813. 

2 Published 1935 (Calciitta)— Page 57. 

MS No. 585 by Copied in 8aka 1615 

(=A.D. 1693); in Bengali-cbaracters. 

MS No. 1023 — Do — ^^copied in Sola 1692 ( = A.D. 1770). 

® MS No. .388 of 1882-83 begin, s aa follows: — 

‘GlJIDtUR 5T*r: 

■g ii 

^ II 

Colophon on tbe last folio 337b reads : — 
‘b..?rtfP5rR?^f»f}?r*TET^Pifir 

At iC 

177 

F,5 ^ 
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888 of 1882-83 m the Govt. MSS Library at the B. 0. B. 
Institute, Poona. It is very old but well preserved. It 
is dated Samvat 1695 (=.AlD. 1639) and may, therefore, 
be looked upon as one of the oldest dated MSS of the 
Tantrasara. I note below some of the references to 
previous authors and works as found in this MS of 
AD. 1639:— 

( 1 ) 1 , . 

( 2 ) 1 , 3 , 10 , 

(3) fol. 1, 2, 9, 31, 

(4) — fob 2, 31, 

(6) fob 2, (^Tn%) 6, 

(6) — fob 2, 48, 

(8) fob 2, 124, ’ 

(9) fob 3, 9, 18, 

(10) — fob 3, 

(11) — fob 4,^ 

(12) fob 4, 10, 132, 

(13) fob 5, 8, 

(14) fob 6, 21, 29, 32, 49, 55, 66, 87, 98, 109, 
114, 121, 

(16) fl^m^—fob 6, 22, 59, 162, 

(16) gro^Hm^T^-fob 7, 

(17) — fob 7, 81, 

(18) — fob 8, 11, 46, 

(19) nknflqTfi:— fob 9, 11, 12, 16, 25, 


(21) — fob 10, 

(22) fob 10, 17, 122, 

(23) ¥ms:=^^(B, Gita) — fob 11, 

(24) fob 13, -15, 17 , 18, 190 , 
(26) ?r»nswt«Rt— fob 13, 17, 80, 


HAxifreoht CCI, 222— ?TJsrJR=T 1 
: t 240; KP 6171. 




(of 10, 364, 
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tantkasIra of krsnananda vagIsa 

(26) — fol. li, 16, 263, 

(27) fol. 17, ■ - 

(28) — fol. 20, 35, 156, 

(29) fol. 20, 177, 186, 

(30) fol. 25, (fol. 30), 44, 

(31) fol. 28, 43, 153, 

(32) ?Tgwr. — fol. 29, (fcl. 42, 46, 244) 

f?i” (fol. 46), 

(33) fol. 30, 32, 295 

Colophon on folio 34 — *TfrJTfl'TMFr?fif^R^- 
f%?rT5rrjft?rJTfRrr4fl^f%^ cf^r^rr^ srw 

(34) fol. 85, 

(35> ?TfT?r%qr^w — fol. 36, 

(36) fol. 36, 41, 44, 113, 117, 298, 

(37) f<y|=f^i"fP3f| — fol. 36, 61, 263, 

(38) cTW^-fol. 39, 

(39) fol. 40, 

(40) fol. 45, srir^Rlr (130) 

(41) fol. 48,® 

(42) ^^1-— fol. 49, 

(43) fol. 64, US, 126, 

(46) fol. 85, 

(46) fol. 89, 

(47) 5F§l^t5fRR--fol. 93, 

(48) — fol. 112; 

(49) f^RT^— fol. 122, 

(50) fol. 129, 20l, 

(61) fol. 130, 

(52) f — fol. 13 J, 

;(53):::5w 15^^— fol. 136, 

(54) -fol. 169, 171, 191, 

s Aufrecht— CCJ, 574— ineutions one as tlie antior of 

two taiitra works and (Burnell 208— MS. A.D. 
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(66) fol. 172, 

(57) fol. 184), 

(58) JTfT^— fol. 186, . 

(59) fol. 185, 

(60) -fol. 186, 

(6.0 fol. 191, 

(62) — fol. 206, 

(63) — fol. 207, 

(61) Tr?^^5T^T%^r^lP7. — fol. 220, 

(65) ■i n wt — fol. 223, 

(.66) — fol. 226, 

(67) fol. 239, 

(68) ^%^r%--fol. 24.1, 

(69) ‘'%m g5[^:”--fol. 254, 

(70) fol. 270, 

(71) — fol. 272 

(72) gf%g^if5rr — fol. 30l, 

(73) — fol. 324), 

C74)):3WW— fol. 321, 

On folio 29 we find an author of the name 
who is,, in my opinion, identical with ?TW5r*ri the 
author of a Commentary on the Sttraddtilaka. This, Com- 
mentary was composed in A.D. 1494. Subsequent ref- 
erences to {vide reference No. 32 in the above 

list) are made briefly as If this identification 

is accepted we may fix the date of the Tantrasara of 
Krsnananda Vagisa BhattaCarya between A . D. 1494 
A.D. 1639, the date of the B. 0. R. I. MS of the 
T'antrasdra analysed above. 

According to Dr. Binoytosh Bhattacharya'^ Krsna- 
nanda, the author of the Tantrasara, '‘can he confidently 

Tliis reference is foxiud in tire Oxford MS of tlie Tatitvasara 
{vide p. 95b of Anfreclit’s of Oxford 1864). 

Vide p. 80 of Bidletm of Eaina Varina Eesearcli Insti- 
tute, Vol. X, Part II (July, 1942) — ^^Krsntoanda, the author of 
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‘placed in about A.D. 1607” because Ms gum Purnananda 
composed his T attvacintama'ni in Saka 2459 = A.D. 1577. 
Dr. Bhattacharya’a date for Krsnanaiida, viz., “about 
A.D. 1607” is in harmony with the limits for the date 
of this author fixed by me (Between A.D. 1494 and 1639). 
It, however, conflicts will the date of a MS of the Tantra- 
sdra recorded by Poleman.® This MS is dated Su'thvat 
1586 = A.D. 1530. Presuming that this date is correct we 
have to fix the limits for the date of the Tnntrasdra between 
A.D. 1494 and 1530. These limits harmonize with the 
dates offTi^ur^uaa given in the Madhyaytufma Caritra- 
kosa,^ where we are told that our Krsnananda was the 
pupil of (C.A.D. 1550—1525). Dr. S. 

K. De^® in his recent book on Vaima'oa Faith and Move- 

Tantrasdra was a disciple of Purnananda, who in his turn was 
a disciple of Bralimananda. Purnananda wrote a work, Tattva- 
cintdmani^ w-hich w^as composed in the Saka year 1499, which 
iiorresponds to A.D. 1577. Kpsnananda, who is one generation 
later, can be confidently placed^ in about AJJ, 1607 — Dr. Bhatta- 
charya notes the following w^orks mentioned in the Tantrasdm: — 

f 

^ Vide p. 218 of a Ci’nsiis of Indie MSS in U, S. A. and 
Canada, Newhaven, 1938 — Poleinan^s entry reads as follows: — 
Krsnananda Vagisa. 

4372. Tantramni. Bengali Script. 390 If. 18x3-75. 8 lines. 

Swm 1586. Auf. I. 222. DP 765.’’ 

Bv Pt. Cliitrav Shastri, Poona, 1937 — Page 730. 

Farquhar (p. 289 of Outlines, etc.) puts to the 

period from 1470 — 1480” when he taught at Kuddea. 

io Published, Calcutta, 1942, page 21. Navadvipa^ (modern 
Nadiya) wuis a famous seat of mediieval Sauslaut learning. “It 
w’as also the stronghold of orthodox Brahmanism, as well as of 
Neo-Tantricisni and produced a stiing'en social dictator like 
Eaghunandana as well as a champion of obscure Tantric rites 
like Krsnananda” — ('ibid., p, 28)* 
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ment in Bengal states : “Krsnananda Agamavagis'a, the 
SMthoT oi Tantrasara and the great exponent of Tantric 
doctrines in Bengal, is said to have been (like Raghu- 
nandana) a contemporary of Caitanya; and there can be 
hardly any doubt as. to the widespread character of 
Tantric teaching in Bengal.” Later in the same book 
Dr. De refers to the tradition according to which Vasu- 
deva Sarvabhaunia had 4 pupils: — (1) 

(2) (3) and (4) ^tcF^r.Dr. De thinks 

that Caitanya’s pupilship, even though plausible, appears 
to have no foundation in fact and that and 

belonged to much later times. 

According to Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri’^- Raghunandana 
“was a contemporary of Sri-Caitanya and flourished to- 
wards the close of the fifteenth century. The period of 
his literary activity probably lay between 1520 and 1570.” 
According to Dr. S, K. De Caitanya was born in 
February, I486 and pa^ed away in June-July, 1533.^® 
Prof. Sri Ram Sharnia^ includes Raghunandana^ = in his 
list of Sanskrit writers of the reign of Emperor Akbar 
(A.D. 1542—1605). 


Ibid., p. 05, footnote 2. 

1- Vide p. 132 of Appendix to tte Edition of Gangavdlojil- 
vaU, Calcutta, 1940. — There is some (‘ontradictioiL in ilie extract, 
quoted above. ''Clone of the fifteenth cenUiFy'^ would necessarily 
be before A.D. 1509 wliile Dr. Cliaudhuri gives " between lo20 
and 157 as tlie period of Ea-gliunandana’s literary activity. 
This period falls in tbe 16tli century. 

Tide, pp. 51 and 76 of Valsnava Faith.^ etc. 

I’ide p. 156 of Bihliogmphy of Mtighal hidia^ K. P. House, 
Bombay. 

According to M. M. Prof. P. V. Kane Ragliiinandana 
nourisnecl between A.D. 1490 and 1570 and bis literary activity 
bes between 1520 and 1570. - a a 
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The chronological data recorded in the foregoing 
discussion may now be tabulated as follows : — 


A. D. 

Remarks K^Kysaananda, author of Tmitrasara 

1486 

Birth of Caitauya, who is supposed to be a contem- 
porary of K and Eat^hunaudana. 

C. 1450 - 
1525 

Dates of Vssudeva Sarvabhaiima^ supposed to be 
the g^iiru of K. 

1494 

Date of by Esg^havabhatta who is 

mentioned by K in his Tantrasara as pointed 
out by me. 

1530 

Date of MS of Tantrasara of K in U. S. A. according 
to Poleman. 

1533 1 

Death of Caitanya. 

1520-1570 

Literary activities of Raghimandana according to 
M, M, P. V. Kane and Dr. J. B. Ohaudhuri. K 
is supposed to have been a contemporary of 
Raghunandana. 

1542-1605 

Dates of Emperor Akbar during whose reign Eaghu- 
nandana flourished according to Sri Ram Sharma. 

1577 

Date of Tattvacintamani by the gnru of K 

according to Dr. B. Bhattacharya. 

G. 1607 

Date of K according to Dr. Bhattacharya. 

1639 

Date of B. O. R. I. MS of Tantrasara analysed in 
this paper. 

1693 

Date of a MS of Tantrasara of K with V. S. 
Parisat, Calcutta. 

0. 1725 

Date of Gauri-KHnta who quotes TantrasUra in his 
commentary on Anandalaharl (Oxford, 108b) MS 
of A. D. 1770. 

1770 

Date of another MS of TantrasUra with V. S. 
Parisat. 

1812 

Date of TantrasUra of K according to Farquhar. 
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The chronology tabulated above will, it is hoped, help 
to clarify the problem of the exact date of the Tantrasara 
of Krsnananda Vagila, who can be definitely put between, 
say, A.D. 1500 and 1500 according to my data recorded 
in this paper. If the date A.D. 1530 of the MS of the 
Tantrasara as recorded by Dr. Poleman is, correct it will 
clinch down the date of Tantrasara between A.D. 
1494 and 1580 I request Dr . Bhattachary a to examine 
the data recorded by me in this paper and see how far it 
could be reconciled with his date for Krsnananda, viz., 
“about A.D. 1607.” 




IS CANDEA OF THE MEHRAULI PILLAE 
INSCEIPTIOF IDENTICAL WITH 
KANISKA? 

By Dashaeatha Shaema. 

Writing in the pages of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. IX, No. 1, Dr. B. C. Majumdar 
has, explaining away all the difficulties caused by question 
of geography, religion and palaeography, identified 
Candra of the Mehrauli Pillar inscription with Kaniska, 
the well-known Kusana Emperor, solely on the basis of the 
mention of one Candra-Kaniska in' an old Ms,, dis- 
covered in Central Asia. But the fact that Candra of 
the Mehrauli Pillar inscription is described as having 
crossed the seven feeders of the Indus^ and defeated the 
very people of whom, according to the Central Asian 
Ms.,^ Candra-Kaniska was the king and among whom 
he is said to have risen is, in my opinion, a reason strong 
enough to discredit the identity of the two sovereigns 
proposed by the learned Doctor. Candra of the Mehrauli 
Pillar inscription started his military operation from some 
base inside India, and Kaniska is, by the evidence of this 
Ms., which speaks of him as Candra-Kaniska, the king 
of Bahlaka, shown to be an outsider, even though he might 
not be proved to have been a relative of Kadphises II.® 

1 ^ EE? (Stanza 1). 

2 The two releTant extracts from the Central Asian MB. 
1)y Dr. Maj'umdar iire : — 

{a) ill tile kingdom of Balilaka, there wi\s a king 
Chandra-Kaiiiwslika hj name/" 

(b) "'at that time in the kingdom of Bahlaka, in Tokharis- 
tan, there arose in the family of Imperial rulers, a 
brave, meritorious, intelligent king of Tainbudvipa, 
hy name Chandra-Kanishka/" 

s Some relationship is, however, suggested hy the second 
tract from the MS. given above. 
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Candra of the Mehrauli Pillar inscription defeated the 
Bahlikas. Candra-Kaniska, on the other hand, was 
their ruler from the very beginning; according to the 
Khotaneae Ms. he arose among them, though he was at the 
same time the sovereign of other parts of Asia. Candra 
of the Mehrauli Pillar was a Vaisnam. Kaniska was 
perhaps su Bauddha. There is at least no inscriptipnal, 
numismatic or traditional evidence to prove that he was a 
supporter of any form of Vaisnamsm. So the supposed 
identity of Candra of the Mehrauli Pillar inscription and 
Kaniska may be regarded as disproved from almost every 
point of view. 

I believe the Mehrauli Pillar inscription to refer to 
some Gupta Emperor, most probably Candragupta II. 
My reasons for this view have been already stated else- 
where.^ What I wish to adduce as new evidence for my 
viewpoint are the following coin-legends of the Gupta 
rulers: — 

1. Coin of Samudragupta (Allan, Catalogue, 
p. 2m). 

Rajddhvrajah prthivimamtvd 
divam jayatya'prativdryaviryuh. 

2. Coin of Kacha (Allan, Catalogue, pp. 15ff). 
Kdcho gdvamauajitya 

divarh harmahhiruttamair Jayati. 

3. Coin of Candragupta II (Allan, Cataloaue, 
pp. 86ff). 

Ksitimavajitya sueharitair — - 
ditam jayati Vikramddityah. 

Let one read these and then compare them with the 
following lines of the 2nd stanza of the Mehrauli Pillar 
inscription, 

* jQvmal of Indian History, XVI, pp. 13 ff, 
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Khinnasyem visrjya gam narafaterggamasrltn- 

syetarim 

murtya karmmajitdvanim gatanatah klrtyd 

sthitanya kdtau, 

and see whether they do not reproduce just the ideas 
contained in the coin-legends. Here too the ruler is shown 
conquering both the worlds, the earth and heaven, and the 
means of conquest are the same. If no other evidence 
were forthcoming these coin-legends are, I kdieve, enough 
to prove that the Mehrauli Pillar too is a Gupta record. 
The records of the Kusanas are not unknown. But does 
any of them reproduce anywhere the idea contained in this 
inscription % If they do not, what reasons can we have to 
assign to them, or for the matter of that, to any non-Gupta 
ruler ? 




INSTANCES OF THE AUXiLIAEY VERB 
IN THE SUTTANIPATA 

By Babu Ram Saksena 

The Sutta-ni'pdta (Sn) is quite an old text of the 
Pali canon, as we find its, commentary, the Niddesa, 
written in the 3rd cen. B.C., also included in the canon. Al- 
though the so-called auxiliary verb, such as achli- c^d-ksi, 
mtt- c^vrt- and as- occur independently in many places in 
the texts of Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA), instances of 
their use as auxiliary are rare, particularly in the first 
sub -period {cir. B.C. 500 to A.D. 1) of MIA. In the 
circumstances, the following cases of the verb as- used as 
auxiliary in the Sn. will prove interesting : — 

{a) 7ids$'U gacchanti (did not resort to) vs. 291. 

(&) ndssu gdvo hanimsu (did not kill cows) vs. 295, 
vs. 297. 

(c) ndssu Jiimsanti (do not injure) vs. 309. 

In all these instances ndssu is clearly na -h assu. What 
is this assu ? Fausboll takes it to be a correspondent of Skt. 
sma (p. 33 Sn. Index). But I am afraid that his inter- 
pretation is not correct. The. development of sma, as phone- 
tically expected, should be amha or asma-, compare the 
form of the Pre. I pi. amha, asma (Skt. smaji)- More- 
over the particle sma in Skt. comes only after the forms of 
the Pre. tense while amongst the instances cited above we 
find one (5) after a form of the Past tense. Fausboll 
thinks that assu may also correspond with Skt. su or stid 
and in 'Sn. vs. 231 he breaks tayassu as tay’ assu in spite 
of the clear interpretation given by the commentary 
(Paramatthajotikd ) : 

tayas su dhammd jahitd, hha-oantlti ettka su iti fdda- 
furanamatte nifdto. 
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The P. T. S. edition has rightly followed the lead of 
the commentary and accepted the reading tayas su. Simi- 
larly in Sn. va. 1032 also, Fausholl commits the mistake of 
breaking kenassu as ken" assu, taking assti as correspond- 
ent of Skt. svid, a most unsatisfactory position since in 
the very next line of the vei’se svid occurs as sn which is 
phonetically correct. Therefoi’e, 'kenassu should best be 
broken as kena, su; the lengthening of -5 to ~ss is a com- 
mon feature in Pali texts in such positions. 

In the instances under discussion, there is no possi- 
bility of assu being taken as su since ndssu must be broken 
as na assu. The commentary also does not appear to 
favour the interpretation of assu as srmi since it says : — ' 

ndssu gacchantUi neva gacehantUi (p. 317) 

ndssu gdvo hanimsu te na te gdviyo mdresum (p. 319) 

If the commentary had favoured the interpretation of 
assu as sma it would have interpreted the Present {ndssu 
gacchanti) not as Present {neva gacchanti) but as Past 
{agamimsu). 

This assu may correspond with either (1) assu (Im- 
perative 3rd pers. pi. corresponding to Skt. Potential form 
syuh) or (2) ds^im (Past 3rd pers. pL). The latter is more 
likely. The form dsum may well have an emphatic form 
in assu. This has been used as auxiliary. It is curious 
that we iind it with the conjugated forma gacchanti, 
himsanti and hanimsu, while in New Indo-Aiyan, the 
auxiliary comes with the Participle (Past or Present) . The 
explanation might be that in early stages of a new deve- 
lopment in a language, the position is shaky. It is pos- 
sible that the use of the auxiliary began with the conju- 
gated forms as well as the participles and later it survived 
only with the latter. .We may compare the promiscu- 
ous use of the Genitive and the Dative cases in early MIA 
and the survival of the Genitive only, later. In the 
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cases under discussion, it may be surmised that the 
speaker felt the weakness of the position of the Principal 
verb and wanted to give it some support. Possibly 
various formations were requisitioned into use and one 
or two of them became stereotyped and survived. 

The interpretation of assu as a form of asn, dstim is 
supported by two other occurrences in. Pali literature. In 
the Mahabodhi Jataka (No. 528) in vs. 159 (p. 241 of 
Jdtaka, Vol. V) there is a passage 
ufabblianiyena vak’dsu pubhe 

where for mk’dsii there is a variant reading takdmi. 
The commentary takes dsu (assu) merely as expletive (usm 
ti ni'pBtamaMam) but interprets it as ahosi. This ds% is 
clearly the pi. form of ahosi, and we find many instances 
in Pali where a sg. noun has been used with a. plural 
verb. Similarly in the Latd-vimdna (V imdm-vatthn 32 
vs. 4) there is a passage 

msitthakalldnitarassu ru'pato 

where also the commentary (p. 135) takes assu merely as 
expletive {assuti nipatamattam) and says that there is a 
variant reading,- viz., tardsi. The P. T. S. and the Deva- 
nagari edition of the text, however, read tarassa, rely- 
ing on some other manuscripts of Ceylon. In this in- 
stance also, to my mind, there is a clear case of a pi. 
form of the verb being used with a singular noun. In both 
these cases, of course, assu has been used as the Principal 
verb. This confirms the position that 'I have taken about 
the use of assu as auxiliary in the instances of the Sn. 
cited above. 

It is possible that other instances of the use of the 
auxiliary verb lie hidden in the ancient MIA texts. If 
they come to the notice of scholars, the position is sure 
to beconie clearer. 



SAT BHUMIKa BY DARA SHIKOH 
By Tara Grand . 

The manuscript contains 15 folios but the first folio is 
wanting. The leaves are 10" by 6|" in size and each page 
contains 19 lines. The writing is clear and legible, section 
or Chapter headings are in red ink. 

At the end the following statement occurs: 

The name of the copyist and date of writing are not 
given. Regarding the authorship of the manuscript there 
is no proof except the statement given above, that Bara 
Shikoh composed this piece. 

Biographers of Bara Shikoh do not mention Sat 
Bhmnikd among his works, and the name does not occur 
in any catalogue of manuscripts. Bara usually styles him- 
self SySii, I ,to iX«.<xjo s jcXi! 4. (FaqTr-i-be andoh Mhhammad 
Bara Shikoh), but in this manuscript he is described as 
Shahzada Kaiwan Jahan (Prince of the world of Saturn), 
which is an unusual epithet. 

The manuscript is divided into a series of six 
Bhumikd (stages).- The term Bkumikd indicates a 
station on the mystic path and in the Yoga philosophy 
Bhumi (BMimikS) means a plane of consciousness. It is 
in this sense that the term is used and its employment 
explains the subject-matter of the work, namely, that it is 
ntreatisemn- -Yoga. ; ■ - ^ ) 

^ A maiiUvSCJ'ipt from the library of the Gangaaiatha Jha 
Besearch Institute. 

2 Tamam Shud 'Sus\\\&A-Sat BMiiultd tasnif-i-Shahzada, 
Kaivan Jahan ShahKada Bara Shikoh. 
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The first series of six Bhumikds is ineomplete as the 
first leaf of the manuscript is missing. The second series 
has the following captions: — 

(1) Good intentions (Sw&Aa iccM), that is, desire 

for liberation. 

(2) Eeflection (Vicarajm), i.e., belief in the 

existence (Baqd) of God and the transience 
{Fand) oi the world, which produces detach- 
ment ( Vairdgya ) . 

(3) Meditation {Manana), i.e., weakening of 

attachment for the satisfaction of senses and 
creation of love for the vision of the supreme 
spirit {Paramdtma). 

(4) Dream state {Swapana pada), i.e., enquiry into 

the vision of the supreme spirit who compre- 
hends all objects. 

(5) Detachment {Asahti), i.e., breaking relations 

with the body which is made of elements. 

(6) AiAAchment {BMi’capaddrtha), i.e., enquiry 

as to the means of preventing vicissitudes in 
the vision of the supreme spirit. 

(7) The fourth station {Turlya), i.e., complete 

absorption in the vision of God. 

A short account of these subjects will be of interest. 

The first step on the path is that the seeker entertains 
the desire for release {Mukti) and aversion for the 
pleasures of sense. He then seeks a teacher and asks him 
how to cross the ocean of joy and sorrow and attain the 
shore of eternal bliss. The teacher tells him that the ship 
which will take him across is the name of God 
{Pam'mdtmd) . Although followers of different religions 
do not agree on this particular name, but there is one name 
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which is the same for all, namely, the Unuttered (Aja'pn). 
The Quran indicates it when it says: 

{Nafakhtu Man Biruhi) 

The second step is to enquire from the teacher how to 
prevent the attractions of sense from drawing the heart 
away from God. The teacher will point out that this 
wo'iid is the realm of death {Mritnloka, ddnilfand) and it 
resembles a dream, for on waking no trace of it remains, 
and it is like wine which has the appearance of water but 
does not quench thirst. The heart of man is like the 
thirsty deer who in the hope of finding it runs after it and 
ultimately despairs of it. The poet says: 

5 5 ^ y 

The pleasures of sense are like the deadly poison, and 

even an animal which possesses only one sense is destroy- 
ed by it. How much worse is then the condition of man 
who possesses five of them ? 

Tern Jjn nln nn fsr| In 1 

3fr ^ qM ^ ^ II 

The man who gives up these desires and engages in 
meditation of God, receives his reward from His Court. 

The third step is for the seeker to enquire from his 
guide why in spite of the knowledge of the transitoriness of 
this world and meditation on Paramdtmd the scent of 
sense impressions does not vanish and the desire for the 
pleasures of the world does not disappear. The teacher 
will tell him that in this condition it is necessary to seek 
the company of the pious and to serve them with devotion. 
He will thus acquire humility and harmlessness. When 

3 What is the world? To be heedless of God; neither silk, 

nor silver, nor son, nor woman. 

Cliist (liinitja az KJnidS hudan 

Ne qimmh o nuqra o faTZ€tnd 
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the seeker develops these virtues and ceases to hurt any 
living creature, his innerself is purified, and the love of 
God takes firm root in his heart. 

At the fourth stage the seeker learns from the teacher 
that the reflection of God illumines the entire universe, but 
the physical eye is incapable of seeing Him. He is seen 
with the eye which sees reality, when one transcends the 
stages of form and shape. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the multiplicity of the universe should be removed and the 
mind should contemplate the reflection of God in all things, 
who is, however, apart from all of them. Thus should the 
seeker’s heart be filled with love and friendship: 

SfTJT SR, ^ I 

TcfJI %, II 

When this process illumines the heart,- God throws 
open the windows of vision on him and the seeker is re- 
warded with the ineffable sight. 

On attaining this stage the seeker still entertains some 
doubts. In order to remove them the teacher tells him 
that the true seeker is one who in the contemplation of 
God forgets his own self and retains no idea of the distinc- 
tion between I and Thou: 

l 

l^r If ^ ^ II 

It is, therefore, necessary that the rust of self should 
be removed from the mirror of the heart, and the soul 
should become completely absorbed in God. On learning 
this the seeker understands that without expelling every 
vestige of thought it is not possible to attain liberation. 
As we forget the waking state in sleep and the waking and 
the sleeping states in the state of dreamless sleep, it is clear 
that although the self is not as ignorant as it appears, its 
forgetfulness of reality is due to the association of the 
body. The self should realize that it is not the agent of 
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any activity and that it is God whose light illninines every 
heart and every limb, 

^ »iTf (?) i 

^ nr? ^ ?1 nr^ |f nr®r (??) ii 

At this stage the seeker says that although he receives 
the vision of God, but the vision is not continuous ainl the 
veil of self obstructs it now and again. It is tlren that the 
teacher points out that intellect is incapable of removing 
the veil and it is necessary to cultivate the passion of love. 
When the seeker’s heart is filled with the love of G(.Ki and 
disturbed with the pangs of separation, then God who is 
ever kind to His lovers and whose light is brighter than the 
light of thousands upon thousands of suns and moons, 
removes the veil from his face and throws the effuigenee 
of His light upon him, so that he becomes absorbed in the 
vision, and then he exclaims: 

This condition is known as Vikaljfpi-SamMdld. 

The last stage known as Turlya is one irr wlricir the 
absorption of the seeker is complete, no veils remain, and 
there is no vicissitude. 

When by the grace of God the'fiiral realization is 
attained, then the seeker in his going and sitting, in his 
eating and drinking, in sleeping find walking remains 
absorbed in the vision of God, and does all these things as if 
he was living in a dreanr. Thus he becomes Jivnn-mukta 
(liberated in life). 

Whether the Scut Bhumika is actually the work of 
Dara or someoire else, the fact remains that it breathes 
the broad and tolerant spirit that inspired Dai-a in his 

T'adl allah chi daulat dSram imshab^ 

Ki amad na-gulidn dilddmm itnshah. 
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translation of the Upanisads and in the compilation of 
Majmck’ul Bahrain. Whoever the author may be, he 
visualizes the goal of human endeavour to be absorption in 
the Supreme Soul and he realizes that the end can only be 
reached by following the mystic path of inner discipline 
and complete surrender to the will of God. He recognizes no 
differences of creeds and believes that Hinduism and 
Islam agree both as regards the Ultimate goal of life and 
the means of attaining it. 


I 




SOME DECISIVE GEOORAPHICAL AND 
ABGH.EOLO 1 GIGAL EVIDENCE TO I’EOVE 
TH AT THE DATE OF THE WRITING OF THE 
GITA BELONGS TO THE PERIOD OF 3000 B.C. 
AND CONSEQUENTLY THE DATE OF THE 
KURU WAR, BY CONNECTING IT WITH THE 
FLOOD IN THE BIBLE, AND ALSO WITH ITIE 
VANISHED SAR \SWATl RIVER AT 
KURUKSETRA 


By V. B. Athavale. 

[A summary of an essay on the date of the composition 
of the text of the Gltd read at the 12th All-India Oriental 
Conference at Benares, along with the epidiascopic pro- 
jection of the archa?ological and geographical evidence to 
support the statement that the G^di belongs to the period 
of 3000 b.c. 

(A) A transliteration of 6' 15.8. ‘a vital force is 
born with the body, lives with it and accompanies the 
person to the next world’ is written in hieroglyph on an 
Egyptian statue of 2780 b.c. (B) In the excavations at 
ITr, near Basra, seals 5000 years old were found. The 
carving shows a tusked elephant and a bull tied to a sacri- 
ficial manger, thus revealing that they are from India. 

(C) The name of the town was ASURA’, and the 16th ch. 
of the Gttd mentions ‘people from the country Asura.’ 

(D) Sauti, the author of the Mahdhhdrata, uses the word 
'Yavana’ to mean foreigners. This woi'd is clearly a 
phonetic transposition by Indians of the word IONIA, an 
old name of Greece current in 800 b.c. As the Gltd does not 
use this word, it is clear that it must be older than the 
Mahdbhdrata. (E) In the early Babilonian tablets of 
2500 b.c. is found an inscription ip cuneiform script a 
description of an old flood. The msoription consists of 12 
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small sentences. Curiously enough the word 
(a sacrifice) appears twice in the small document. (F) In 
the Gita, too, the word Fairea is used far in excess to that 
of the word DJiarma. In the Mahdbharata, however, the 
woid Dhanna is very prominent and the word Yaf na is very 
i-arely used. (©) In the tablet mentioned above a reference 
is made to a deluge continuing for six days. (H) In the 
31 aka. also there is a reference to a deluge for six 
days, and the Yadavas migrated to the Prabhasa. (I) The 
date of the Babilonian flood can be archaeologically fixed, 
because a single deposit 8 feet thick of clean water-laid 
clay was found below Ur. (J) In the JfuM. iflo Wo s a 
vivid desGription of earthquakes is given. “Big rivers 
are flowing in the opposite direction. . . . . ’’ This is a 
very rare phenomenon associated only with earthquakes. 
(K) The flood at Ur and the disturbances, at Hastinapur 
were simultaneous. For, both the places are in the same 
latitude and the mythological date of our deluge coincides 
with that given above. (L) When the war was going on, 
the Great-bear was in the star cluster Mag lid. The period 
of rotation of the bear is 2800 years, i.e., 105 years per 
Naksatra. At present the bear is in Krttikd. Counting 
backward we know that it must have been in Maghd either 
2200 or 5000 years ago. (M) We have a quotation of an 
old astronomer Garga, who says that in his time the bear 
was in Maghd, and 2566 years had elapsed since the crown- 
ing of Yudhisthira, proving 5000 to be a correct answer.] 
First let us take a survey of the attempts made by 
others to fix the date of the war. The war continued for 
18 days. On this point there is no difference of opinion. 
The month in which the war took place can also be deter- 
mined correctly because in the 3Iahabhdrata there are many 
references regarding the position of the planets in relation 
with the star groups (=1^ ) in the sky. How many 
years before the Christian era this war took place is how- 
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ever a very debatable point. For instance, in the ‘sympo- 
sium on the date of the MnhdM/trata war’ at the 12th All- 
India Oriental Conference, Benares (2-1-44), ther-e were 
three papers which tried to settle the year through the 
astronomical references. Mr. Karandikar arrived at 
1931 b.c. through his method. Dr. Daftari gives 1162 b.c. 
as the result he arrived at. Prof. Sengupta maintained 
that 2566 b.c. must be the correct year. It is clear from 
the varied results obtained that they are due to different 
interpretations of the astronomical references. The 
author of this article was present when the discussion was 
going on in the symposium. The discussion reduced to the 
interpretations of the references. No criterion can ever 
be given to prove that one interpretation is correct while 
the others are wrong. , 

The question became still more complicated when the 
discussion shifted to the point as to what part of the refer- 
ences should be called interpolatiohs or later additions. As 
the problem is a historic one, there can te no compromise; 
and it can never be argued that all the solutions are equally 
true, nor can the mean of the two extreme values be regard- 
ed as nearer to the truth. Until a geographical or archaeo- 
logical evidence is brought forth to support a certain date 
it must be admitted that the problem has not been solved. 

.Now let us turn to the attempts to settle the 
date of the GUd by correlating it with other literatures of 
well-defined periods. The easy flow of the Sanskrit in the 
Gltd, the archaic forms of words violating the' rigid gram- 
mar rules, do point to the fact that the Sanskrit was in 
common speech, and not a language of the learned only. 
The religious Sanskrit literature is divided into two groups 
(a) ^ruti, and (b) Smrti. The first is older than the second. 
The Gita belongs to the second group. In this group 
there is a period called a Sutra period. Panini and 
Patafljali are two well-known authors of this period. The 
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date of Panini has been accepted by all scholars to be be- 
tween SOh— 500 b.c. As Patafijali has commented on the 
Sutras by Panini, the date of Patafijali is also accepted to 
be 100-150 years later than Paiiini. 

Panini, while discussing the grammar of the names of 
revered persons mentions the names of Vasudeva and 
Arjiina. This shows how revered the names were at the 
time of Panini. There is also a Sanskrit lithic record of 
300 b.c. in praise of Sahkarsana and AT'asudeva, at Jlathi- 
bada, near Nagari, in the IJdeipur State. This shows that 
Vasudeva was deified at that time. By comparing the 
text of the GTta with the Yogfi-sutra by Patafijali it can be 
shown that though the word Yoga is common in both of 
them, yet t]xQ Gita uses the word Yoga in a far wider 
sense than that by Patafijali. .Out of the first 70 Sutras, 12 
can be seen to have even a parallel word-grouping.f This 
proves that the text of the GUa must be prior to Patafl- 
jali. Oh account of a single word ‘Brahma-suh'a’ in 
the GUa some scholars try to prove that the text of Gtta 
is later than the 'Brahma-sutras.’ But as Buddhism has 
been directly referred to in the Brahma-sutms, they are 
of the 250 b.c. period; and hence, the argument has no 
value in comparison with the documentary evidence -given 
above. 


^ Patanjali : 

1.2 #l: 

1.12 si«riet<F2ri'«rf 

1.13 tT5r 51WITO: 

1 .14 
1.16 

1.‘'3 Iwfwvrmsi 

1.27 m qT=qqi-: qqjq: 

1.28 

2.1 ftpqr 

2.7-8 I’argtiqfl ^nr:, ini 


Gita 

VT 

gjrrrq-^frr: ean ql BT 
HtW: SP; 

wrqf srqqt: 
qi'3:m?Frftiqr: 

eqq'o. 
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Loka. Tilak has already discussed the reference 
UTHRT and has concluded on astronomical grounds 

that the text of the Gita must be prior to 1400 b.c. 

Mr. Telang and others have already observed the 
similarity of ideas and in some cases even the congruence 
of sentences, in the Gita and the Upanisads like 
Mwndaka, Svetasmtara, etc. This suggests that they 
belong to the same iieriod. 

Mtondaka 1.2.7 refers ju-obably 

to some book with 18 chapters. The peculiar word group- 
ing in the Mundaka and the Gttd strongly 

suggests that the two belong to the same period. 

Upanisads are known to belong to the transition 
period between the Smti and Smrti. It is well known 
that the Gltd is called Satapatlui-Brdhmana 

is regarded by all the scholars to belong to the end of the 
§niU period. Trom the reference ffespr: H 

Mr. Vaidya has shown that the S«. Br. belongs to the 
period of 3000 b.c. 

These attempts to shift the period of the Gltd from 
300-to-3000 b.c. would appear to be vague, inconel us ive, 
and even ridiculous as none of the dates is supported by 
archaeological evidence. The author of this article has 
however secured an archgeological evidence to prove that 
the text of the GUd belongs to the 3000 b.c. period as 
follows : 

(a) pp. 420, and 441 of Na. Geo. Mag., America, Oct. 
1941, gives a photograph of a wooden statue from the 
Egyptian pyramid of the date 2780 b.c. Over the statue is 
the hieroglyph signifying that “a vital force was born with 
a person as a counterpart of the body, lived with it, and 
accompanied it into the next world.” This has a re- 
markable congruence with the wording in the Gltd 15.8. 

The idea appears to have been 
transported oerhatim, from India. We are going to 
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prove below that there was a land connection between 
India and Iraq through Persia and also a sea route 
between the port Dwaraka and Egjpt and the cargo from 
India was gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks at the 
period of 3000 b.c. 

(b) From our tradition we know that the Kuru war 
had taken place at the junction of Dwapara and Kali- 
yuga. It means that after the war violent disturbances 
had taken place. .Vasudeva was in Dwaraka, and a great 
sea wave attacked the port and the people were compelled 
to leave the place and they migrated to Prabhasa. At 
Hastinapur, the capital of the king Yudhisthira, certain 
earth disturbances were actually felt. For in the Maha. 

■ ■ ■ ■ • *J 

jftejTo ^0 \ we get a vivid description of the things that were 
occurring. “Big earth-quakes are rocking the mountains, 
peaks are crumbling to pieces, big rivers are flowing in the 
reverse directions, ...” This shows clearly that the 
epicentre of the quake must have been in the part of the 
Himalayas near Hastinapur. The big Saraswati river 
which was flowing south-west on account of a tilt in its 
gradient stopped flowing and at Thaneswar the river is 
at pz'esent merely a series of muddy lakes and pools. [For 
the photographs of these lakes and the legends associated 
with them, page 25 of the Illustrated Weekly of India 
(12-12-43), is worth seeing.] According to our traditional 
almanac the accession of the king Yudhisthira is nearly 
the same as that of ^r%giT which is 5044 this year. 

If the description of the earth disturbances on a vast 
scale be true we may expect a simultaneous and similar 
effects in the same latitudes. For instance, the latitude 
of Dehli is 30 and that of Basra is the same. But Basra 
being near the sea due to the earth disturbance a big sea 
wave is sure to rise and produce a deluge in the plane 
tract, the effect being similar to that at Dwaraka. 

In the Ida. Geo. Mag . Ame. Jan. 1930, there is an 
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article with the ]xQS,&m^ ''Excamtions at the site of the city 
of Abraham (Ur) reveal geographical evidence of the Bihli’ 
oal story of the flood.” P. 97, “The oldest traditions tell 
that Ur was among the first cities that had come into 
existence not long after the great floods.” P. 120, “An 
early Babilonian tablet written in wedge-shaped cuneiform 
script, gives the description of the flood as ‘Six days and 
nights raged wind, deluge, and storm over the earth. When 
the seventh day arrived the storm ceased. Hedges and 
fields had become like marshes. I opened a window and 
light fell on my face. . . I offered sacrifice {Yajha). The 
gods gathered like flies over the sacrifice. ” P. 109, “The 
earliest certain date for the accession of the first king of 
Ur that can be arrived at is 3100 b.c. with a probable error 
of 100 years.” P. 118, “A' single flood deposit 8 feet deep 
of water-laid clay was found, and it was due to the 
great Biblical flood. As it was, found just below the grave 
of the first king the date of the flood must be 3100 b.c.” 
P. 110, “The extensive use of gold, silver, and gem stones 
in the articles found in the graves 5000 years old, clearly 
prove that the people must have connection with Egypt 
and India, for Iraq has no mines from which these could 
be obtained.” P.123, miniature boats 5000 years old were 
also found. 

From the archaeological evidence cited above and the 
geographical argument that the earth disturbances are 
simultaneous it is clear that our traditional date of (1) 
coincided with the date of the Biblical flood obtained from 
archaeological evidence. Now, we shall try to prove that 
it was the port of Dwaraka which was connected with Iraq 
and Egypt. 

Gen. 10. in the Bible tells that only the family of 
Noah escai^ed out of the flood with the help of the Ark. 
Noah had a gi’eat-great-grandson called Ophir. Ophir is 
also an unidentified region famous in the Old Testament 
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for fine gold. Solomon’s ships had started from Gaber 
and three years were occupied for the voyage to Ophir. 
The cargo brought was gold, silver, ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks. We shall try to see if we can identify this unidenti- 
fied region Ophir. The word ‘ophir’ is phonetically 
similar to in Sanskrit, and it means people who 

keep cow-herdsi. We know that Krsna is associated with 
cow-herds. The cargo tallies with the things available in 
the Ahhira region around Dwaraka. 

x4nother striking archaeological proof to support the 
above identification can be cited from an illustrated article 
in Geo. Mag. Land. Aug. 1943. It sa 5 ^s, “30 seals carved 
in Indian style were found in the city of Ur, and they were 
5000 years old’’ P.176. The photograidi of the seals 
shows a tusked elephant and a bull tied in a manger, the 
tusk proves that the cargo of ivory came from the Indus 
delta ports and the bull proves as to how the word ‘ophir’ 
lingered long in the Bible. 

Stilt another strong archaeological proof can be cited 
to show that the text of the Gita is 5000 years old. In 
ch. 16.7., the Gita gives the word Astim people (^T: UTin: 

Witfh. ..) It may mean that the Gita is quoting the 
opinion of the people from the country Asura. (Note : — 

Like ' — literature, the Gita uses the word Asiira 

to signify foreigners, and not the word Yavana, 
which is used by Sauti in the Mahabhdrata. The 
word. Yamna is phonetically equivalent with the 
woi'd Ionia, an old name for Greece. Even now 
the sea near Greece is called Ionian sea). We know from 
the Bible {gen. 10) that Noah had grandson called 
Assur. It appears that he had created a town in his name 
in 3000 b.c. For, under the word Assur the Enc. Br. says, 
“It is the name of the ancient capital of Assyria, built on 
a rocky headland on the west bank of the Tigris, 40 miles 
above the mouth of the lower Zab. It is first mentioned in 
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the 46th year of Dungi of tJr 2396 b.c. where the n.nme is 
written in the Sumerian ideogram ‘ilIJSITR.’ It might lie 
argued that this contradicts the statement made above 
that the town Assur was established in 3000 b.c. Bat p. 114, 
IS! .GM-.Am. Jan. 1930 says, “After 600 years of darkness 
from its heyday in 3000 b.c. Nammu again revived it. 
This coincides exactly with the statement made, xknother 
interesting jioint with regard to the word Assur is that 
while speaking about the sons a.nd grandsons of Noah, 
the Bible suddenly changes to the date 2347 b.c. and gives 
the age of Noah as 600 when the grandson Assur was horn. 
The 600 years of the darkness in the history of Ur coincides 
wdth the absurdity of the age of Noah as a human being. 

We have seen that the description of the earth dis- 
turbances near Kuru, the flooding of Dwarakii, the vanish- 
ing of the Sarasvatl river, the flood deposits below Ur 
were all simultaneous events 5000 years ago. It can be 
also shown tha,t Mexico in America in the same latitude 
as Dwaraka had also been disturbed simultaneously. 
P. 216, iN.G.M. August 1939 says, “Maya start their 
calendar from an event 5000 years ago, which must be of 
tremendous significance to them.” P. 107, N.G.M. July 
1931, also says that a lava flow 5000 years old buried a 
Maya cemeteiy . In the Mahabhamta we get the word 
It is not the intention of the author of this article to prove 
from this citation that India had contact with America. 

Ra jeshwara Shastri of Renares told the anthor of this 
a.rtic]e that Swami Bharati Tfrth had got an information 
from America that there is a Maya inscription giving the 
story of a Kaurava who had gone there. , How far the 
statement is authentic is a point not yet investigated. 



AET AND OUR GONTRIBUTION TO THE WORLD 
% Asit K. Haldar. 

As soon as the glamour of the Western Civilization 
subsided after the mid- Victorian age, we gradually began 
to realize that our Art and culture not only bore distinctive 
features of their own but had always been inspiring the 
world beyond . W e became close students of ou]‘ glo lious past 
and conscious of its heritage. The historians of ancient 
and mediaeval India told us that in those days India was 
not an isolated country that had always drawn in the horns 
like the tortoise. References to contacts with the 
foreigners can be found in the Sauvskrit grammar of Panini 
of the early sixth century B.C. and also in the Manu- 
Samhitu where the Yavanas who came to the Brahminical 
India in the remote ages are mentioned. With the dis- 
covery of the various sites at Mohenjo-Daro, Chanho-Daro 
and Harappa in Sind, Paithan, Maski and Ter at 
Hyderabad-Deccan, the history of ancient India has been 
pushed back to 3000 B.C. or even earlier. There we come 
across a distinct type of Vedic Civilization which was very 
highly developed indeed. The glazed potteries, copper 
utensils, terra-cotta figurines, beads, stone and glass 
bangles, architecture, including bath and sanitary system, 
shows the life that those people lived was never devoid of 
art or the aesthetic sense. The marvellous seals in terra- 
cotta reliefs of Mohenjo-Daro display the earliest school 
of Indo- Aryan sculpture. They can be compared favour- 
ably with the animal figures carved out on the capitals of 
Anoka’s pillar at Sarnath of the third century B.C. Both 
are treated very naturalistically. Mohenjo-Daro rhino- 
ceros, bulls, tigers were represented almost in a life-like 
manner. Obviously such a culture could not have been 
confined w^ithin the limits of the area ekcavated. It spread 
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itself beyond the Sind. Modern scholars find similarities 
between the culture of Sind and that of the distant land of 
Sumeria. 

The later Buddhist civilization of India had a great 
influence over the cultural movement in Asia. We know 
how pilgrims and pupils would undertake the risky 
journey across the Himalayas to learn the secret of India’s 
greatness. Along with the Buddhist religion the early 
Chinese pilgrims took back with them the art of India to 
the Far East. From the famous Universities of Nalanda, 
Taxilla, Sarnath and many other ancient monasteries and 
temples, art, philosophy and literature developed and 
spread throughout the Asiatic* Continent. Learned 
scholars and artists of China, Japan, Korea, Sumatra, 
Java and Bali came as pupils and left authentic records of 
their pilgrimages. Whatever they carried with them were 
assimilated in their soil. But they also retained the mark 
of their original spirit as - we find so clearly in the 
Indonesian art of Siam, Cambodia, Java, Bali and 
Sumatra. The result Was that in the Indonesian art of 
Java we see the great stamp of India’s contribution as in 
Baroboduor sculpture and in Balinese temples in the 
Thousand Buddha temple sculptures and paintings in 
Honan, in the Ankor Vat, which is certainly the greatest 
architectural monument of the world. With the explora- 
tion of the §ri-DevI temple in Cambodia many sculptures 
of Indian origin have been found. They are preserved in 
the Bongkok National Museum. They are pre-eminently 
of the Vaisnava origin. Though the official religion of 
Khmer- was Hinduism, Mahayana Buddhist faith which 
blended peculiarly with the former was tolerated. The 
earliest Indian influence in art there, could be traced as 
far back as seventh century, and -wave after wave of direct 
influence by the Indian culture can be perceived subse- 
quently. 
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In the Chinese Turkisthan in Khotan and Miran the 
graphic art of India spread and we get examples of paint- 
ings on silk still surviving the ravages of time. This also 
shows the vitality of Indian art. We still wonder how our 
art-motifs, our technique, our principles of creation could 
flourish in the foreign lands and after what may be called 
transplantation in difflcult territoTy. 

phenomenon requires explanation. 
The cultural expansion of India into greater India was 
mainly due to the spiritual fact that India always tried 
sincerely to get into the spirit of the cosmic reality and that 
she was never content with the surface value of life. Our 
artist-philosophers have always preached the openness of 
life, though they never understood it in terms of material 
success. Before the days of Sankara and Ramanuja there 
were no restrictions imposed by the caste and creed and 
people could travel into distant lands to preach the gospel 
of Buddha. They went to Ceylon, China, Afganisthan 
wherever they wished to and left their marks in the shape 
of architecture, sculpture and painting. It will be wrong 
to consider the culture-contact as a single track journey. 
India also gained immensely. There are many beautiful 
things in the art-history of our country which came from 
outside. We were never weak to discard anything good 
because it was foreign. We were young, bold, vigorous 
and expanding. Thus Candra Glupta I could erect a 
replica of the Persipolitan architecture in his capital 
Pataliputra. It was a magnificent palace. We still 
cannot imagine how it was possible to carve and build 
hundred stone pillared hall with highly glazed surface 
when steam, gas or electricity were unknown as motive 
power to do such jobs. 

From the Buddhist chronicles we know that Mahendra 
invaded Ceylon and King Tishya of Ceylon established 
good relations with India after hping initiated in the 
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iBuddhist faith himself. So we see the glorious examples 
of Indo-Buddhist sculpture and architecture in Anuradha- 
pura ruins which inspired the later major and minor arts 
of Ceylon. • 

I have so far taken examples from ancient India. 
But it would be wrong to think that India ceased to grow 
after the downfall of Buddhism. In the time of the 
Moghul Emperors too Indian art kept up its great tradi- 
tions and we know that the famous court-artist Bishan 
Das was specially commissioned by Shah Abbas I in Iran 
to paint his likeness. In the West artists like Rambrandt, 
were eager to collect specimens of Moghul miniatures in 
those days which are still preserved at Schoenbraunn 
palace in Vienna and at Bodlean Library at Oxford. The 
Moghuls contributed not only to the art of painting, but 
also to the architecture of India— the Indo-Saracenic type 
of which the Tajmahal stands up to this day as one of the 
greatest architectural monuments of the world. To 
mention only few of them, the granite mausoleum of Sher 
Shah at Saseram, Adil Shah’s famous mausoleum in 
Bijapur with largest single dome of the world, Akbar’s 
picturesque Fatehpur and Delhi fort palaces are buildings 
of which any country can be proud. 

After the downfall of the Moghul Empire, the vitality 
of the country seems to have been reduced. So when 
India resumed contact with the outside world, the 
immediate effect was an indifference to, if not a wilful 
neglect of, her genius,. Educated people began to ape 
foreign manners and reject the traditional values of our 
art. But by the beginning pf this century. Lord Curzon 
turned the attention of all thinking people to the glory, the 
beauty and the significance of India’s monuments. As 
yet, the' interest was still archseological. It was left to 
Dr; Abanindra Nath Tagore to raise- -the level of that 
interest into, one of deep appreciation of the spirit of 
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Indian culture and along with his disciples, worked 
through art to achieve that end. And their attempt was 
indeed successful. Now it was no longer |)ossil)le to 
condemn Indian painting as being primitive in its absence 
of naturalistic rendering through the science of perspective 
and anatomy. On the other hand, there are evidences to 
prove that Indian painting, Music and other fine arts have 
influenced modern Euro- American art as they too have 
begun to seek primarily idealism rather than naturalism. 
If the main influence of India on Europe and America in 
the 19th century came from philosophy, in the 20th century 
it pours out through Art. 

To conclude this hasty survey, every nation has got 
its own physical and mental features. Art cannot grow 
without a vigorous life around; it is life that moulds the 
artform of every country. Therefore, the individual 
merits and demerits can be adjudged only when we know 
the process of evolution and achievements of the country’s 
culture. India has her own heritage and the world has 
profited by it. To-day more than ever, the world should 
know more about India’s legacy and we the dwellers of 
Hindusthan be possessed by it. For we feel that India’s 
message of peace by a cultivation of the soul which she has 
so long conveyed through her art and culture has to be 
learnt by the world, sooner than later. If in the ancient 
and medimval times India was the hub of Asiatic culture, 
in the modern period she has a larger part to play, a 
greater and much richer contribution to make to the world 
as a whole. And we are strongly of the opinion that such 
a contribution will come mainly through India’s Fine 
Arts. 





THE AUTHOBSHIP OF THE 
ADHYATMAEAMAYANA* 

Pt/ Eaghuvara Mitthulal ShastrI 

5r^’^rT5R^TJTFr^^#gT: JlfRdt I 

R'crqr r^it ii 

The Adhyatmariimdyana is generally believed to be a 
part of the Brahmdnda-purdna^ having Vyasa for its 
traditional author. But as yet no MS of the Brahmdnda- 
purdna containing it has been discovered. The 
printed Brahmandapurdna has got nothing of the 
A dhydtmaramdymm, not even the Mdhdtmya-sarga which 
claims to belong to the Uttara^khanda ( ?) of the Brah- 
mdndapurdna. The Nmaddyaputdnn,- too, 'in its de- 
scription of the contents of the Brahmmidapurdm, makes 
no mention of the Adhydtmardmdyana or its Mdhdtmya. 
The late Pandita Jvalaprasada Misra of Moradabad 
(U. P.), in his Astadasarpiifdna-daTpmia,'^ mentioned the 

* Paper read in the Sanskrit Section of the All-India Ori- 
ental Conference, Benares H. IT., on December 31, IpfS. Por 
references the Nirnaya Sagar Press (Bombay) text edition may 
be consnlted. 

^ Rajendralal Mitra : Notices of Skt. MSS Vol. IV, p. 94 
(No. 1501); G. Oppei't: Lists of Skt. MSS in Private Libraries of 
Southern India^ Vol. IT (Madras, 1885), Nos. 4459, 10076, eto.j 
cf. Adhyatraardnidyana, Mdhdtmya-Sarga, verse _20, where it is 
called Purdnottanui (best of the Pnranas), and Adi-kandd, sarga 
i, verse 3, where it is praised as sarva-purdnn-sammata (honoured 
of all the Pnranas). 

■ 2 I, 109. • 

® Srivenkatesvara Press, Bombay, Saiiivat 1962, p. 414. 
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AdhyMmararmyana as one of the numerous Apocrypha 
of this Purdna, of which he has named over 85, and re- 
marked that the majority of them were modern works 
and that there would remain no quarrel if they were said 
to belong to the Upa- (Minor) Purdna rather than the 
Mahd- (Major) Purdna of that name. Sir B. G. Bhan- 
darkar, in his soduism, V aisnavism , etc.,* wrote as 
follows : — 

“There is a work, entitled the Adhydtmardmdyana, 
which Ekanatha [see hia Bhdvdrtha-Rdmayana, Aranya- 
kcinda'], a Mah.arastra saint, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, calls a modern treatise, composed of excerpts 
from older writing's and having no pretence to be consider- 
ed as emanating from the old Rsis.’’ 

Lala Baijnath in the Introduction to his English 
translation’'' of the Adhydtmardmdyana wrote: — 

“The Adhydtma-Rdmdyana is a canonical book of 
the Vaisnavas and ia a part of the Brahmdnda-Purdm. 
It is very highly respected by all classes of Hindus for the 
beauty of its language, its flow of verse, its clear statement 
of the doctrines of the Vedanta, and like the Bhagatad- 
gltd, for its combination of the path of devotion with that 

of knowledge The language of the book though 

not the simple language of Valmiki, often rises to eloquence 
especially in its devotional portions and the sonoipus flow 
of its verse lends it quite a unique charm. Nothing is 
known of its author or as to who he was, or where he 
flourished. The internal evidence furnished by it how- 
ever points out to a modern origin, after the system of 
worship inculcated by the Tantras had come into vogue. 
So far as one could see from its language and trend of 
thought it appears to be posterior even to the §rlmad’ 

^ Collected Works of R. G. Bhandarkar, Yol. lY, p. 67. 

® In the ‘'Sacred Books of the Hindus'' (Extra ' Yolume), 
Panini Office, Allahabad, 1913, p. i. 
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Bhagavata, the other canonical work of the Vaisnavite 
sect, written about the 14th century.” 

The popular title of the work is Adhyatma-nimdyana ^^ ; 
but it calls itself not infrequently by other names’ 
as well. 

Now, there is a part of the BJiavisyapumna, called 
the Pratisargafavvan, known also to the Naradlya-imfdna , 
which describes the contents of all the 18 Major Pnrdnas 
in its 18 chapters.^ But unfortunately I have not as yet 
come across the original Pratisargaparvan. It may or 
may not be the one noticecl by the late Mm. Dr. Haraprasad 
Sastri.” The Bombay edition of the BharAsyapurdm, 
however, includes the KcdifuglyetilMm-mniii^caya. alias 
CaUiryuga-khanda. in 4 parts, claiming to include 7000 
Slokas (by real counting 5997 verses) in all and, as denoted 
by its colophons, purporting to belong to the Pratisarga- 
parvan, which is published from a single MS^“ belonging 
to Thakur Mahan-chandra, Rais of Amritsar (Panjab). 

Notwithstanding the question of its genuineness, this 
pseudepigraphic Pratisargaparvan, in places, contains 

In all the <‘olopli.oiis ; as also in IT places of its Mdlidtmya- 
xarcia from v. 20 to t. 59; and in three other places of the 
main work, viz., in I. i. 4, VI. xvi. 41 and 48, besides I. 
i. 3 and VI. xtI. 35, where it is called .^(Ihy&tmiha-Pafijfnta 
liavidyana. 

AdhyMma~Emnacarita in three places, viz., in the Mdhat- 
mya-sarga, v. 60, and in I. ii. 4 and VL xvi. 44; simply as 
AdiiyStma-Rdma in two places, viz., in I. i. 5 and VII. ix. 72; 
merely as Ranuicarita throne, ^hout the whole work in its Tantrika 
introdnetions of individual hooks as ■well as of chapters, which, 
in their beginning’, give also the name of Adjiydtmammayana, 
the last hook, anyhow, containing no such Tantrika introductions; 
and noteworthily AdliyMnfnika-Rmn.a-Samd\ita in VI. xyi. ^ and 
Adhi-Rama-Sathhitd in VI. xvi. 39. — 'the word Samhitd in the 
last two names justifying Sir Bhandarkar’s quotation of Ekana- 
tha’iS words, “composed of excerpts from older writings . . .” 

8 I. 92—109. 

» Catalogue of Skt. 31SS, A.S.B., Vbl. V, No. 3738. 

Publisher’s No'tice in Sanskrit, in the beginning of the 
printed Pratisargaparvan; and A^^o^kiia^f%iTa>pi-darpana;, p. 251, 

F. 10 
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valuable information not available from any other source. 
'As, for instance, it“ sayg that Jivananda and Eupananda 
became the disciples of Krsna-Caitanya of Santipuri and 
came to be honoured by all; and, at his command, Jiva 
wrote the 6 Sandarbhas (sc. of the Srimad-Bhagamta), 
and Eupa composed the Krs'm-Khanda of 10,000 (slokas), 
forming part of the Purana, sitting at his feet and 
worshipping Eiadha-Krsna. Thus, we learn that the real 
author of the present srlJcrma-janma-khanda, an im- 
portant part of the Brahmavaimrta-'pumna, was Eupa- 
Gosvamin, and not Vyasa as is generally believed. This 
information gets full corroboration from the results of 
modern research. 

Similarly, it tells^® us that one Eamasarnian who 
dwelt at Kasi was a devout worshipper of Siva. To him 
the God appeared on the Sivaratri and was pleased to 
grant him a boon. The devotee asked for -the dwelling 
in his heart of the Deity on whom Siva pondered in his 

lY. xix. 33^9. 

AstMasa-purdiia-darpan^^^^ 271 — ^273 ; and Dr. E. C. 

Hazra’s Studies in the Purdnic Records on Hindu Rites and Cus- 
toms (Dacca, 1940*), p, 166,— '‘The BralimaYai¥ai*ta purana — This 
voluminous work, which consists of four parts, viz, (I) Brahma- 
Kh,y (II) Prakrti^kh,, (III) GanapatiHOi , , and (IV) Krsna- 
Janma-Kh.y glorifies Krsna and identifies him with the supreme 
Brahman. It seems to have been meant for preaching the worship 
of Krsna and Eadha .... 

“A perusal of the Brahmavaivarta p, shows that it is one of 
the latest of the extant Puranic works. Jogesh Chandra Eoy 
has carefully examined this Purana and come to the conclusion 
that it was first composed^ m^st proiahly in the 8th century A.D, 
From about the lOtJi century it began to he changed by the in- 
terfering hands of the Bengal authors who recast iti to its present 
form and. contents in the suvteenth century. In spite of this late 
recast, there are portions which have been retained from an 
earlier form of the Purana. 

“ . . . the Purana with its present contents w^as not known to 
the writers of even the sixteenth century A.D., and that all the 
Smrti-chapters, except IV, 8 and 26, are very late additions^ 
and p. 167, — ... it seems highly probable that before 709 
A.D, there existed a BrahmavaivaTta\ihiQ}x ivS now lost.^^ 
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nieditatiions. giva gave him the meditation on 'Eama- 
Laksinana and worship of Balabhadra and then disap- 
peared. He (the devotee) was (became) Eamananda^^ 
one exulting in Rama), and coming to Krsna-Caitanya of 
12 years’ age became his disciple; and, at the latter’s 
instance, he composed the auspicious A(lhyutm(iraviay(mus. 

Divested of its figmentary element, the story means 
that Ramananda of Kasi, immediately after his conver- 
sion from Saivism to Vaisnavism and befoi-e instituting 
his own sect of Ramanandiya Vaisnavas, composed the 
AdhyatmaramMyam. His going to Caitanya or becom- 
ing the latter’s disciple is a pure invention typical of the 
comparatively modern author of the 4th Khandn of the 
present Pratisarga'pmvan, who, to all intents and purpose, 
was writing everything only to glorify Krsna-Caitanya. 
Reading this Khmida closely, one finds that every now 
and then a religious teacher or author of note is made to 
pay a visit to Krsna-Caitanya^® at Santipur’^^-Nadiha (i.e., 
Nadia in Bengal) in a certain year of the latter’s life and, 
in, the capacity of his disciple, to take orders from him, 
irrespective of the fact that the two could be contemporaries 
or not. 

Thus, from this as well as from Ekanatha’s evid- 
ence, we come to know that the Adhydtma-rdmdyay^ was 

Evidently, tlie reading ‘ Bavil^nandasya’ (xix. 31), which 
gives n# sense in the present context, is a printer’s devil for 
‘ Bdmdnandas-m’ ; cf. Vipmsvanm-sa (xix. 40), Jayadevas-sa (xix. 
46), Bhattojis-sa (xx. 1). Rimmu}as~sa (xiv. 87), etc. 

I^vara fPurl, vii. 31 — 341, ® Eopana, xix. 2-— 4 

and XX. 65-66; Sridhara fSvaminI, xix. 14 — 20; Visnu-Svamin, 
xix. 40^ — 47 ; Mac^vadarya, xix. 48^ — 66, Bhattojji Diksita, xx. 1 
— 10; Varahamihira, xx. 11 — ^21; Yanibhhsana, xx. ^ — 36; 
Dhanvantari, xx. 36 — 46; Jayadeva, xx. 4)6 — 02, etc. For 
Tajlaih^a Krsna-Caitanya, see also ix. 66; x, particularly 32-33; 
the last part of xx; xxi. 1, (2 — 36,) 86-37, 38 - ■■ 44 , 51, 80; xxii. 
6, 48 — 50; xxiii. 18, 76; and xxiv. 59-— 61. 

iv. 24; vi. 61; xvii. 88 and xxi. 37; xix. 7, 20, 33, 40, 48; 
xxi. 77; xxii. 5, 50; and xxiv. 69. 
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iiot a part of the BrahmM4a any other Pumna written 
by Vyasa or was not the work of any other Rsi of ancient 
times, but is a comparatively modern work, and, from 
this single source, that its author was one Eamasarman 
or E&mananda, who lived at Kasi and formerly worship- 
ped Siva and latterly became a Ramaite Vaisnava. 

But how, it might be asked, can, in view of the fact 
that there were more than one Bamananda, the authorship 
of this work be ascribed to the great Vaisnava teacher and 
not to anyone else from amongst his namesakes ? Besides 
one Bamananda [Eaya], a follower of Caitanya himself, 
nine others are mentioned by T. Aufrechtd® The reply 
would be that we cannot think of Caitanya'a Bamananda 
who was an Oriya Krsnaite^®'* and not a Eamaite Vaisnava 
Brahmana of Kasi; and all others, too, should be rejected 
on account of the clear indication in this part of the 
Bhavi^afumna, as well as in the life of the great 
Vaisnava Acarya that none else can l)e connected with the 
origin of the work in question. 

In connection with Ramananda’s, birth this Khanda 
(IV)^^ tells us that the Sun-god concentrated His mass of 
lustre at Kasi and therefrom was Eamananda born of 
Devala, a Kanyakubja Brahmana. The boy, from his 
very infancy, was a jnanin (sage) devoted to the name of 
Rama; and, (therefore) being left by his parents, he re- 
sorted to Baghava (meaning Rama as well as Eighava- 
nanda Sva^min) as his refuge. Then, Lord Hari, the Lord 
of Sita, having 14 digits. Himself, gladly adopted re- 
sidence in his heart. It^® also says something about the 
leanings of Eamananda towards, the Sankara school of 

Catalogonis Catalogormn^ pp. 520-581. 

16 a Originally hailing from Vidyanagara in Central India 
(see D. C. Sen: Cha^tany a and Bis Companions, pp. 89 — 100'). 

vii 52—56. 

(1) xiv. 87 — 118, and (2) xviii. 53—55. 
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Philosophy in two places. (i) Ramanuja was tom in 
the house of Acaryasarman of the South and was a younger 
brother of Eamas'arman. The latter who was a follower 
of Patanjali, i.e., a Yogin, happened, in connection with 
pilgrimage, to come to Ka^i, where surrounded by his 
100 disciples he started a discussion with sahkaracarya. 
Defeated by the latter he returned home, full of shame 
and feeling the pinch of (insult inflicted by) ^ahkaj-a’s 
words. Ramanuja who was well versed in all the sastras, 
came to Kasi, surrounded by the disciples of his brother ; 
and a discussion in the Vedanta-^astra ensued between 
him advocating Krsna and Sankara pleading for Siva. 
Sankara was defeated by Ramanuja in all the sastras on 
whichever he took his stand one after another, viz . , in the 
Vedanta, Bhasya, Mim^isa, Nyaya, Yoga and Sahkhya; 
and ultimately being ashamed he adopted white garment 
and, becoming a disciple of Ramanuja, was purified by 
muttering the name of ‘Govinda’ in his heart. The above 
story, a pure myth coined by the author, if it means any- 
thing, only shows the triumph of Krsna-bhakti over the 
Advaita Philosophy of Sankaracarya to which even Rama- 
sarman or Ramananda, though himself a great advocate 
of Bhakti and claimed by his sect to have owned an older 
tradition of Vaisnava Acaryas (all of whom originally 
belonged to the South) than Ramanuja’s, had simply to 
yield. (2) Raidasa, son of Manadasa, a cobbler, coming 
to Kasi and there defeating Kabira, a devotee of Rama, 
went to Sankaracarya for a discussion, which took place 
between them for a whole day and night. Raidasa, being 
defeated by and paying obeisance to that leader of the 
Brahmanaa {i.e., Sankaracarya) , came to Ramananda and 
became his disciple. This story, too, like the previous 
one, proves greater affinities of Ramanada. with the 
Vedanta of Sahkaracarya than with any other form of it 
preached by the Vaisnava Acafyaa. 
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Tie deseription of Ramananda in many other places 
of this unmistakably establishes his, identity. 

Trilocana-d® Namadeva^® who constructed a ghat at Kasi 
with I crore of coins he got from Sikandara the Sultan of 
Delhi, and Narairi (NarasJ or Narasiihha Mehta) of 
Gurjarades'a^V are described as coming to Ka^i and there 
becoming the disciples of RSmananda. Similarly, 
Ramananda is said to be the preceptor of Rankana,^® 
Kabira-® whose disciple was the butcher Sadhana^'*, Pipa-® 
and Nanaka-'’. Like Nimbaditya (Nimbarka), Visnu- 
svamin, Madhvacarya, sankaracarya, Varahamihira, 
Vanibhusana, Dhanvantari, Bhattoji, Ropana and 
Jayadeva respectively at Kanci, Haridvara, Mathura, 
Kasi, UjjayinI, Kanyakubja, Prayaga, Utpalaranya, 
Istika (? Etawah), and Dvaraka, a disciple of our 
Ramananda at Ayodhya is said to have upset the Y antra 
originally set up at 7 religious cities and perhaps later 
on fixed also at every one of the above-mentioned towns by 
Sukandara, the king of Mlecchas, for converting the 
Aryas who happened to pass under it into Mlecchas, 
and, thus, to have brought back such people to the Hindu 
fold.^" And in this connection the followers of Rama- 
nanda and Nimbaditya are said to have been of two 
kinds, — ^(1) Aryas who were the chief followers called 
Vaisnavas and (2) Mleccha reconverts to Hinduism 
who were called Samyogins.^^ Again, from amongst the 

XT. 64 — 6'7. 

20 xvi. 51 — 65 ; xx. 64-66. 

21 xvii. 6b— 66. 

xvi, . A 

23 xvii. 40. 

24 ;xviii. 50-51. 

;-^3AS;xvih:::63-86,);- 

Ibid., 54-55 and 68, 
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20 disciples of Mukunda Brahmacarin, while, after their 
self-immolation and rebirth with their preceptor rein- 
carnated as Emperor Akbar-®, 7 of them adorned tlie 
latter’s court®® and 13 went to different places, there 
were 5 who are said to have joined the sect of Ramananda. 
Thus (1) Sridhara was born as Anapa’s son, Tulasisarman, 
the renowned poet, well-versed in the Puriinas, who, 
accepting the advice of his wife, came to Raghavananda 
and, assuming the discipleship in the sect of R'amananda, 
settled at KasP®; (3) Sambhu was born as Haripriya {Ut., 
dear to Hari) in the race of Candrabhatta and establish- 
ed himself in the sect of Ramananda, always singing the 
praises of the devotees®®; (4) Varenya was born as Agra- 
bhuk (perhaps the same as Svami Agradasa), always en- 
gaged in knowledge and meditation, who was a poet of 
Bh&sa metres and got settled in the sect of Ramananda®^ ; 
(5) Madhuvratin was born as Kllaka, who instituted (or 
■vavoiQ)' B^maUla and got settled in Ramananda’s sect®® ; 
and (6) Vimala was, born as Divakara by name who, wise 
as he was, instituted (or wrote) SitalUd and got settled 
in Ramananda’s sect®®. 

According to Macauliffe (Sikh, VI, p. 100), R&ma- 
nanda was born at Mailkot in Mysore. Similarly, in 
J. N. Farquhar’a opinion Ramananda originally belonged 
to the South and “migrated to North India about A.D. 
1400(?) and there preached to men of all castes using the 

=iaxxii. 9—17. 

■^ojbid., 29—26. 
si/feid., 27. 

Ibid. , 27 — ^29. Tlie second disciple did not belong to 
Ejainananda’s sect. 

■^^Ihid., 30-31. 

Ihtd. , 31-32. 

32-33. 
se/btd., 33-34. 


VernacTilar in eTery thing. ”®'^ All other accounts agree 
in fixing his birth-place at Prayaga, wherefrom he, at an 
early age, went to KasI and settled there.®® Dr. P. D. 
Barthwai writes as follows:— 

“ . . . . According to Bhavisyottara-hliar}4o., a later 
&dL&m6xim to the A gastya-Samhita . . . Ramananda was 
born at Allahabad in 1299 A.D. and died in 1410 .... 
Ramananda is said to have first received instruction from 
a Sankaran Advaitist but was later ti’ansferred to 
Raghavananda, the Ramanujan Visistadvaitist, whose 
miraculous Yogic powers are said to have saved him from 
impending death. Siddkdnta-patala, a small work attri- 
buted to Ramananda and represented to have been ad- 
dressed to him by Raghavananda, evinces a. perfect com- 
mingling of Yoga and Vaisnavism; and the ashes, the 
burning fire, the trikutl are mentioned in it side by side 
with Basil {tulasi) and Salagrama.®® 

“ . . . . Ramananda . . .is said to have come of 
a high Brahmana family of Prayaga. He was educated at 
Benares, his favourite subject being the §ankaran Ad- 
vaitic Philosophy. But he received the orders of renun- 
ciation at the hands of Raghavananda, a Visistadvaitin 
saint in the direct descent of Ramanuja’s disci pleship, 
who is said to have saved his life through his occult 
powers.^® 

“Raghavananda was a great Yogin who is reputed to 
have saved Ramananda’s life through his Yogic powers . . . 
Ramananda is himself reputed in his sect to have been a 

The Crown of Hinduism, p. 387 ; see also Outlines of the 
lledigious Literature of India, p. 324. 

Sir H. G. Bhandarkar, quiotiag from a MS of the Agnstya- 
samhitd in Ms Saivism, Vaisnavism, etc., po. 93 — 95; Dr. P. D. 
Barthwai in his Nirguna School of Hindi Poetry, p. 249; Shali- 
grama ShriTastava in his Prayagor-pradlpa, p. 30. 

Barthwai : Nirguna School of Hindi Poetry, p. 249, 

4 ® Ihid., p, 12 . 
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great Yogin. The two currents [sc-., spiritiinl ivalisation 
and ‘Yogic practices aa a help to spiritual realisation' 
(p. 196)] thus met in Raniananda.’*’ .... 

“It Avas in Ramananda that Nathisni and Vaisnavism 
discernibly met. [In support of this Siddhaitta-pafala 
. . . may be cited in which Vaisnava §aligraina is ('n- 
throned. in the Yoga Trikuti.y- 

“Ramananda prescribed the Salagrama for exactly 
the same purpose.'*® 

“In what of the Aikdntika-dknnna came to Rama- 
nanda, Prenw-Bhakti was considered the crowning of all 
the nine aspects of Bliakti and was therefore called the 
Dakidlid Bhak.tid'^ 

“ . . . Premd-B/iakti and Adlnjfitmn-ridija appear 
to be the two sides of the same shield . . , And for this 
they are directly indebted .to Ramananda.'*® 

“ . . . Still sahkarism did influence the general 
thought of the people and in the end penetrated the 
Vaisnava fold itself .... In North India Advaita and 
Visistadvaita lost its acrimony and the Advaita Guru of 
Ramananda gave his illustrious disciple to Raghavananda, 
the V'isistadvaitin, who had saved the boy’s life thi’ough 
his Yogic power’s. The change of masters does not 
appear to have involved a break with the principles of 
philosophy that Ramananda devotedly learnt during his 
ear’ly year’s. He seems to have adopted the Vaisnava 
Bhfikti only to tit it into the Advaita system of Aaiikai’a- 
eai’va. The I'uptui’e that he had with the serf, of his 
new Guru must have some connection with his philosophic 
leanings also. Thus did monistic pantheism and the 

Ibid., p. 197. 

^2 Ihid., Preface, p. vi, te^t ami footnote 1. 

Ihid., p. 70. 

Ihid., Preface, p. vii. 

Ibid., p. xiii. 

F- U 
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love of a personal God, the essential eha-racteristic of 
Vaisiiavisjn, join hands in Eamananda.’'""^ 

Mr. Shaligrama Shrivastava writes as follows : “In 
his, (i.e., Alauddm Khiljl’s) reign, about 1300 A.D., was 
bo]'n at Prayaga the famous Vaisnava Acarya Svami 
Eiiinananda, who afterwards' went to KasI and becom- 
ing an ascetic settled there;’’ and again, in the foot- 
note, “He was a Eanyakubja Brahinana. His previous 
name was Ramadatta. Receiving ordinary education, 
at the age of 12 years he went to Kasi for speciaj higher 
atudies.”^' 

From the above account of his life it will be amply 
made clear that the author of the d 
could be no other person than the great Vaisnava Acarya 
RIamananda, and that it is he who, in the Bombay edi- 
tion of the Bhmhyaqynnmn, is described both as Rania- 
siai'nian aa well as Raniananda and both as living at Ka^i 
as well as coming from the South like Ramanuja. The 
readers have to take the implied meaning of the descrip- 
tions of this Pumna-khanda rather than its words at 
their face value. 

Now, among the latei' TJpnnisnds there is, one called 
the Rfimafrvpmilya or Rfimatapa ( \ 'pi)m. Unlike the 
A flhyntmardmdyana, which, ])erhaps owing to its blend- 
ing of the Adraita Vedfmta, the foi'mer creed of their 
teacher, with Rfmahhnkt t , was ignored by the majority 
of Ramananda's followers, this Upaiii.yfd has always 
been specially sacred to the RamanandTya Ahalsnavas. 
About it Weber wrote as follow.s 

“The first part, in .dokas, contnins at the begin- 
ning a short sketch of Rama’s life, which bears a great 
similarity to that at the beginning of the A dhyatmardwn- 
yana (in the Brafimdndapnrdna), The mantrardja is 

P rayaga-ipradlpa (in Hindi), p. 30, 
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next taught by the help of a mystical alphabet specially 
iiivoiitcd for the purpose.”'*'^ And again: — “But fur- 
ther, the Rilmatfrpam displays still closer relations to 
Kaniajiauda, who is supposed to have lived towards the 
end of the 14th eeiitury.’’'” 

Again, in Gadadhara’s Hmnpriidfiiia-pi'i/iIljMtp'' a Mbi 
York in praise of Vallabhriearya and his sect, we art' 
told'’’ tljat ‘ih'oin Yidyanagara, Vallabha proceeded to 
Ih-aj'aga, Ivasu aiid Badarikasb'ania. At BadarikashnuiH 
Vyasa appeared Itefore him ami granted him the boon of 
tlimiiseiencc. Vallabha came to Haridvara and theme 
to Kuruksetra. There he became the guest at Thanes- 
vara of Eanmnanda wht.) worshipped Visnu according to 
the Tantrika system. He was the worshippei' of the 
stone srdagrama. Vallabha remonstrated with him say- 
ing that the stone is merely a temple. You should wor- 
ship the image of Krsna. He did not agree, but his 
brother Saiikara agreed and became a disciple of Pi'abhu- 
pada under the name of Prabhudasa. Vallabha came to 
Benares . . . and also that ‘His chief disciples at 
Dvaraka were Narayana DvivedI and Acyutasrama. 
Eana Vyasa was at first a disciple of Ramananda, but 
he at last became a disciple of Vallabha at Purl.’ 

Allowing a fair margin to the fanatic proclivities of 
.sectarian authors, not always caring about the limitations 
of time and space, we may safely infer that it is our 
llamananda oi' one of his followers who. is meant here. 
This is another proof of his Tantrika or Yogic and 

fldtorji of Indian JAtcmture (4th edition, 1904, London), 

p. 168. . 

Hid., p. 190, footnote. . , 

so Mrn. Harapx'asacl Sastri’s 4 DiscAptive CutaJojjiiv of ,S7d. 
MSS in the Govt. College under the cattf of the Asiatic Society ot 
Beng'al, Yol. IV {History and Gfography, Oalcutia, 1928), jjp. 

/hid., pp. 103 and 103. 
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Saiikai'ite leanings which get their full expression in his 
AdhyMm(Xvmi-dya.na. The contact between the Rama- 
tdpam and the Adhydtinardmdyana, which is only hinted 
by Weber, can be amplified by a detailed comparison of 
both these works. And surveying other minor V'pa- 
nimds in the light of the tenets of the Eamanandiya sect 
one cannot resist the conclusion that not only the above- 
mentioned two works but also some other Vpanuuds, e.(j., 
SUd, Advayataraha, Rdmamhasya and perhaps even the 
well-known Muktikd, are to be associated with Ivania- 
nanda’s faith. 

It appears that as time went on and as the sect 
grew, limiting itself to the principles expounded in its 
Hindi literature, it, not only gradually lost its touch 
with but also, in its sectaidan zeal, developed an indiffer- 
ence towards the Adhydirmrarmyana, the best Sanskrit 
work of Eamananda; just as, in later times, it began to 
repudiate its connection with Eiamanuja’s sect. To me, 
however, it appears a correct view that the great Acarya 
Biamauanda represented a practically harmonious combi- 
nation and perhaps the best possible synthesis of the 
philosophies of Sankara and Eamanuja in their applica- 
tion to Rdmopdscmd. 

The sect now claims, on the authoi'itv of Svami 
Agradasa, pupil of PayahariKrsnadasa, pupil of Aanata- 
nauda, pupil of the illustrious Eamananda, that Eagha- 
vananda, whose disciple their great Acarya was, did not 
belong to the Visistadyaita school of Eamanuja descend- 
ed in the line of Nara-Narayana, but came in the direct 
spiritual descent of Sri-Rama, JanakI, Hanuman, 
Brahma, Vasistha, Parasara, Vedavyasa, suka, etc., re- 
presenting the real and original Sri-Sampradaya.*'- It 

tiy Bvaini Agradasa (Ayodliyfi, Samvat 
lt)07), }). 12; knAM'ma-m<i7it-m-param<iA^mdika-Siildhdntu by Pt. 
iSuruyfid'usu (Ayodliya), ]»p. 29 — 32, 52 and 121. 
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may, however, be pointed out that besides the first thi'ee 
names peculiar to this sect, which the Adhyutmaramaytina 
also accepts, the remaining five, — ^after which there is 
a big gap up to the name of Purusottamacarya [folh^wetl 
by three names ending in Icdrya and 15 in Ananda, be- 
sides three others of the latter variety], — ^iii this Criini- 
jxinnn'pam (line of teachers) are exactly identical with 
those in that of Sahkaracarya’s school, with the exclu- 
sion of only two names, mz., Nai'ayana before Brahma 
[I’mlmahhava), and Sakti between Vas'istha and I’arasura, 
from the latter. Again, like the latter, it also conUiiiis 
a large number of names of teachers ending in druindx. 
Whether the gap, too, represented the continuity of 
Sahkaracarya’s Guni-'parampam or not needs, no discus- 
sion; because the identity of the five names and similai' 
ending in the ma.jority of others in these two traditions, 
suffice to prove that Rlmanandiya Vaisnavism, — wliiuli 
unlike the Ramanujiya one, not only is tolerant of Siva 
and all that He represents but also pays special respects 
to Him for His being the ideal torch-bearer of Rmm- 
originated from the Advaita school of saiikara- 
carya for laying special emphasis on the highest devo- 
tion to Rama, — ^just like the school of Advaita Bhaktas, 
I'epresented by Sridhara Svamin, Vopadeva-Hemadri, 
Madhusudana Sarasvati, etc., laying special emphasis on 
Krsna-BhaMi , — as an essential accessory to knowledge 
leading to vioksa,. Ramananda composed the Adhydtmu- 
mmiiyana to suit the same purpose of the Rama-bhaktas 


I. i. 25, 2& — 31, 52, 5-1; and VI. xvi. (J — 17 ; and perhap.s 
also sug-gested in V. v. 60 — 64. 

Of. Hum i 
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as was serred by the SrlmacLBhmifim in 

case of ilie Krsna-bhaktas of the said school."’ Kaiiirn 
iiaiida. had drunk deep at the nectar-ocean of the latter 
work v/hi.cli lie finely drew upon in writing his .idinjnlma- 
nlMuyiiiia, as is clear from the iiunierous contac'ts be- 
tw'eeii thesie two works I intend to do full justice to 
this point in a separate paper. L. Baijnath luis 'wrung- 
]y assigned the 14th century to the 

whose date'"^" according to molierii research varies, from 
the bill down to the 11th, but iu no ease to a latei*, een- 
tury. ' , : . 


^>5 Of. Jivu Gosvaiiiiii’s Tait rff-,s(nu1(irhlu/ Glie fiiyt of Iiis (i 
BlifujaVatuSinida rldHtiy) ^ piildisiuM] by A i1>'asTin.*ii ])a iiraiiiiuicariu 
d-rdr.utta, Oaitunya era 433), ])p. (.)7-68 and 70— T8, referring to 
works oiy Advaitavadius' iiiteia>retaiion of the Blttlyavaia previy 
kuit in tlie Madliyacle4a, etc., and especiaJly to Sindliura Svamin's 
commentary under tlie same category. 

'■><5 A Zib, III. iv; IV. iv ; etc,, witli 8 Z>/r, XI, iii; xi; etc.; 
and especially YII. vii. 60' — 80 witli Bh.^ III. xxix. 7—27 
and 34-35. Tlie author of the 4.2? was perhaps also well-accfuaint- 
ed -svitli ^mpadeva’s .U ul fdphala , which has ever since remained a 
source of inspiration to the writers of various schools of Bjtakti : cf. 
d^uddclhantottama of Priyadasa, BhaMiratndvali of the Maithila 
Saint Visiiupuri of Xasi, and the -works of- jladhusfidairii 
Sasrasvati, aiul-ilu; authors of Gaiidwa Vaisnava sdiool, Jivu 
Gosvamin, Baladeva, etc. 

Wilson, Maedonell, Colebrooke and Burnouf wdio placed 
ihc Bhdgavata in the 13th century A.,C, liave now lieiauue out-of- 
date, in view of the following results: — 

(1) Sir R. G. Bhanclarkar, in his Bmvism., e/c,. (op. r?/., 
pp. 68-09), hxes the date of the B])nfj(rrata hp haist 
ivvo eeniiiries ])efore Anandatirtha’ wlio flourished hi hunt 1199 — 
1278 A. 13.' and further says, ^Gt cannot he very miueli older.’’ 

(2) Aldenmds India [see SaeJiaa^ Vol. ] (1910), Oh. XiJ, 
p. 1311 contains the name of the ''Bhdgavafa (Ac., 'Vmadevay 
whicli,^ uninistakahly refers to the work in (piestion, in Alheruiii’s 
list of the [Malul-l Puranas, proving that it is much older tlian 
the 11th century. 

9 S’ “ JBBRAS, 1925, pp. 144, eiit., dates 

it in the 10th centuiy. See also Parquliar: Outlines of the 
Religwm Litp-at-ure of Inilm pp. 229, etc. ; Wiutemitii; : Iniliau 
Literature, Vol. T, p. 556;, etc.; placing it not earlier than the- 
ytii century. 
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Tliere are indications in the Aflhyatm.iitamTnjitna 
itself, which, as internal evidence, may l)e addiupd to 
prove that its author was no other than, ovir ihuaaimiala. 
In spite of the fad that sivar^ and Bralnnar'^ are said to 
have ]‘espectively descril)ed to Pa.rvatl | and lh*ahrnh] 
and Nai*ada the original AillnjafmaramnijiUitt ainl its 
MRMtmrya (importance), limiting the same lu their res- 
pective sphei*es, KaUascV'^^ and Hcttiialokft^'\ the wcirk in its 
present ta.ngihle form had still to emei‘ge and he(;ome 
|)revalent, at a distant future’’" time, in the world of 
mortals’'" tlirougli a liuman author whose pei’sonality 
finds its expression, though perhaps unintentionaily, in 

(4-) Pargiter in his A. 7. H. Tnnlifion, p. 80, dates ilie 
IJlidf/arata “about the 9tli century.’' 

(5) Durg’aslumker Sastri, in. BJmmtiyaA'idj/d, II, ])p. 129- 
139 is dating it ^not before the 8tli’ century/ 

(0) Dr. R. C. Hazra in his in the Pvmnie Hecoedi^, 

et€,j pp. 54435, has decided that ‘the Bhagarnta cannot j^ossihly 
be later than 800 A.D/ or ^earlier than about 500 A. Dr’; and 
says that it is highly probable that it was composed in the 
former half of the 6th century. 

(7) Mr. Amaranatlia Pay, in the Bulletin of the School 
(tpicntnl Sfvdics (London), VITI, pp. lOT fV. and Jfoufnal of tlic 
.4 .s‘.sY/ //?- Research Societi/, II, iii, has arrived at the conclusion 
that the Bhdgacata is to be assigned to the period between 550 
a,ud 650 A.D. and more probably to the first half of the Otli 
century. 

*(8) Mr. IL AT. Tv. Sarma,, m ABORI^ XTV, pp. 182, etc,, 
comes to almost the same (‘onclaision and (on ])p. 216-17) odds 
diat owing to the mention (d the Tamil Vaisnava saints (XT. v. 
38 — 40) and Hun a devotees (IT. iv. 18 and vii. 46 ) in it, the 
Bhugavala> cannot be earlier than the last rjuarter of tlie 5th 
century .A,.D. 

Mdlidluignsnrgn, vv. 18—21, (28, 46); I. i. 5—17, 2'y -"3; 
ii. 1—5; YI. xvi. 35, 49; YII. ix. 68, 7tV71. 

M.^savffa, vv. 2— G, 17-18, 27-28, 36, 464?, 594i0. 

I. i. 6. _ ' ~ 

dL-sarffa, vv. 2—4. . • - ' 

vv. 21 — 26 , 

Ihid., vv. 21—26, 47,, 60. ■ 
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several places in the text. This human author has twice'*'^ 
paid his devotional obeisance to the Lord of Janaki or 
Sita even before introducing the occasion"® for a dialogue 
between Siva and His Consort, Parvati. It is he who in 
three verses®" describes the importance of this work in its 
beginning. Again, it is he who, at the end of Book VI, 
though incongruously putting it in the mouth of Siva, 
tells us that®' the latter briefly related this essence of all 
the Vedas {i.e., the AdhyMmarlmdyana) to His Consort 
(La., Parvati). The eoinmentator (Eamavarman-ram- 
Nagesa) rightly discerned the incongruity and consequent- 
ly though not very reasonably remarked that a pupil of 
Siva (who, a.ccording to the editor’s footnote, was also 
hearing the story of Eiama being propounded to Parvati 
on the Kailasa mountain) was responsible for the present 
stanza, i.e., VI. xvi. 49 (and not siva Himself as the 
context would force). Again, in several places, our 
human author over-emphasises the fact that a certain 
part of the teaching of this work was directly®® due to 
Eiama or Siva as the case might be, meaning thereby 
that the reader should not suspect it to have come from 
a human author and consequently doubt its authoritative- 
ness or hesitate to believe in it. More direct references 
ai'e also found in the work leading to the conclusion that 
this human author could be no other person than our 
Eamananda. They consist in the mention of the [ Edma-] 
Tdraka-marifniA^ nine-fold devotion as a means to 


I. i. 1 and 2. 

I P ; 6' ff. ’ ' ; ^ - ‘ ' ^ ' ^ ; 

v; 
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Premd-hhakti~^ causing liberation, SdlagmniYi,'' Agastya- 
samhita,"'- typical GuruhhaktiA^ etc., together with the 
covert references to Eaghavananda and Ramananda. In 
one pla.ce’'^ it is said that Mahe^vara at the instance of 
Eagliava made the present episode {i.e., composed the 
Adhydtmardmdyana). Here, by a paronomastic use, the 
word Rdghava is intended to primarily denote Eama and 
secondarily suggest Eiaghavananda Svamin; and similar- 
ly, Mahesvara, Rama’s devotee far excellence, disseminat- 
ing Rama’s name at Ka^i,'^® is giva as well as our 
Ramananda. ‘Ramananda’ = Rama -(-‘ananda’ (or even 
‘Ra’ -k'nid’ + ‘dnancla’ or 'nanda'), as the constant burthen 
of the poem and more or less something like a nom-de-fUm^ , 
appears throughout the work. The word in its unbroken 
form is used once only,'^® but as broken in parts it occurs 
about 80 times at least, sometimes in one and the same 
verse” and sometimes in the different verses.” Such, a 
strange phenomenon could not be accidental ; inasmuch as 
the use of the word 'ananda’ in close juxtaposition with 
Rama is not met with in any other similar work on such a 

”III. X. 22—30, etc. 

M.-sarga, v. 54; IV. iv. 14 — 17, etc. 

IV. iy. 29^ 31 ; etc. 

”IV. iv. 16. 

« VII. ix. 70. 

’5 III. ix. 50 — 52; VI. xv. 62. 

VI. xii. 22. 

”1. i. 17, 32, 43; v. 44; vii. 57; II. i. 32; iii. 1, 80; iv, 
87; vi. 47; viii. 37: ix. 68; V. iii. 37; VI. v. 86; xiii. 17, 24, 25, 
28, 28; xiv. 64, 66; VII. i. 2; ii. 1; v. 43, 60; vii. 82; viii. 2; 
ix. 45, 48, 63. 

Mahatnya-sarga, w. 20-21; I. i. 5-6, 23-24, 31 — 33; ii. 
4—7, 15—21; iii. 29—35, 64—58, 58—61; vi. 42-43; II. v. 
59-60, 64-65, vi. 45 — 47; vii. 94 — 106; ix. 3-4; III. iv. 35 — 40; 
viii. 18-19, 20—22; VI. i. 75—79—83; iii. 31—36.; V. 4. 1-2; 
iv. 19—23, 20—24; VI. i. 50-61; v. 86-86; x. 40-42 , 58-69; xi. 
48-49; xiii. 16-17, 27—30, 28—31: xiv, 65—59; xv. 2—5, 27-28, 
68-69; xvi. 17-18, 27-28, 29-30; VII. iii. 34-9, 26—28; iv. 34-86; 
vii. 84-55; ix. 58—68; etc.; etc. 

F. 12 
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lavisli scale, notwithstandiiig the word Rama, which, in a 
work of the present category, is, of course, expected to 
occur very frequently. 

Tulasidasa, the morning star of the Ramanandi sect, 
has made a, free use of the Adhyatmarwrmyana in his, 
Ramacdrita-manam. The contacts between these two 
works are too well known and too numerous to note down 
in short compass of the present paper that has already 
grown rather lengthy. Besides them certain passages in 
the latter work also prove his indebtedness to and yet his 
partial departure from and indifference towards the 
peculiar message of this most important work of the 
'parama-guru of his sect. In the Bdla-kdnda, Tulasidasa 
says, “Siva composed this charming Rdma-carita and 
afterwards kindly described it to Uma .... Lastly, I 
heard the same Katha from my own preceptor at §ukara- 
ksetra (i.e., Soron, Dist. Etah, TJ. P.); but, owing to 
my exceedingly unawakened nature typical of early age, 
I could hardly follow it. The Katha (story) of Rama, 
whose exponents as well as audience were always recep- 
tacles of knowledge, was too deep for me, an ignorant 
soul, to understand. When my preceptor told me the 
same repeatedly, I could pick it up but partly or imper- 
fectly. I will write the same in popular language, so 
that it may awaken my mind. In proportion to my own 
approach, I will, led at heart by the Lord, describe that 
Katha which is the boat to sail on the river of transmi- 
gration (or world) and which is calculated to remove my 
doubt, delusion and misconception.”’® 

^ iiri i ii (of. footnote 58) 

1 ffrsr R5T ipff, i 

m II 
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Now, there is no Sanskrit work which can claim to 
answer this description better than the Adhyatmaramd' 
yana, the Rdma-kathd also forming the subject of some 
sections of certain Purdnas and the MahdbMrata besides 
the ValmlMya Rarndyay^a. Again, in the Uttarorkdnda, 
in course of the dialogue between and 

Garuda, Tulasidasa has expressed his own^®“ and perhaps 
to a great extent his sect’s feeling: that the Saguyor- 
hhakti-'paksa, being easier to practise and surer in yield- 
ing the desired fruit, though very rarely understood, is 
superior to the Nirguna-bhakti-jMna-'paksa, which he 
does not denounce or reject but admits to be most diffi- 
cult for an aspirant to follow.®® Ramananda, as is 
t M I ^ vtm 'tff ftt II 

TO f ft % vt II 

ftfsr tri yn fUft I ^13' ^ *m-Hft5IT-TO5fl H 
(of. Kaka-Bhusundi to Garuda, in the Uttara-kanda: — 

; %f ; 

firs?! ^ ggw grf?r, nig? ^it ^ i 

ITO 3f TO ^fT5TT ft<T, sftr f ITO #r II 

ftftr TO? ira ^ ; and Rama to Kaka-BhuSundi: — 

gif qfg ^TOifg difg I I) 

See also— gftUTTO 1 7FS IfITO 'HTO II 

rIu fro iTOR rrei i snro ftro mr ii 
rw-=^ftfi-iruiH ^ I sfta' vnu Ift fft' ii 
§53^ Slit I STO mr 5nt II 
Mark the underlined portions of footnotes 79 and 81). 

80 Kaka-Bhnsundi says to Garuda — 

aTO 3Rr % ^ftd sw ;..>... =?<»% ftsm t qrt > 

tft #T gftr sre ^ 1 ii 

uff ^ff I gt II 

5if} sri 3'!^ 1 «i$r sisfrr SOT ?^%ni 

• §T n dtft fiift ^3ET I ^ft-^f^-?^ nraff ^ II 

ftftiq- gft ggniRi i to to.ito q- i i 

gftr g ^ "pr i usqi TOrem illm ii..>.,-. 

^ift I TO firjtsr g#iT n 
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decisively proved by Dr. P. D. Earthwal and as inay also 
be inferred from t]iQ' A dhy^maramay ana, preached both 
the Sagwm and Nirgwm paths, and perhaps the two were 
inter-related in an ascending order in his scheme. We 
know that Kabira and some of his other followers upheld 
the Nirytina-paksa only to the total rejection of the 
Saguna one; while the majority represented by Tulasi- 
dasa in particular and the present Eamanandi sect in 
general have held a view of the matter diametrically op- 
posed to that of Kabira and others,, with this difference 

uwrg t bvT 1 ii 

sfn I urn gfir fgrit ii 

I ffv% n 

5Pt ^ TO nf wr I ii 

RRr %f| 5i«ir i=nt i fnn lut ii 

3JH I mn -t W II 

uR»Tf% flr^T^ ^ I Wf 5T nrn w! ii 

% yfti; irTf% I TOtg m ii 

t m 1 ii 

(of. AE,, I. i. 10-1.1, etc.) 

I ^1^^ ffv II II 

rff sT OTi ? g »ur 1 #Tf m nrCi i i 

5i% stTO I ^,1 gdw'TO e^rur r ii 
nr gfir i ^ vrf%; stfi nrt' ii 

. iirpTff wftifg #.?fr 1 litar to stoi ii 

^r urff ^i%ff nff Vii ffu' i ixff tir ii 

mg ^. 1 1 ...... 

TO finn %ir fitRT i ii 

gv? ciifn Rr% nrf^ w, % i 

sTftiifl nrgf ?r i to toi% siRitot ii 

TO iRT, % §qf 11 

i,. . . . . . to f% to utot fe tot i 

grfh 1^ Ito wni I UR RRR tf 5l% amt i 
^tl; f lARif 

TO fRStm I Rf^f^ Rf art II. . .^. . . 
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that Tulasidasa was partial to Saguna in preference to 
the NirguTui- path but did not denounce the latter ; where- 
as the Eamanaiidis in their sectarian fervour are practi- 
cally opposed to the latter; in consequence of their pro- 
Vaisnavite tendencies contracted from their age-long 
associations with other Vaisnavas and especially with the 
most prominent sect of Ramanuja among them. Rnma- 
nanda represented a synthesis of the t^vo paths; whereas 
either set of his followers to whom it appeared unnatural 
stuck to one in isolation from the other. 

The word diThdra^^ occurring in the Adhydtma- 
rdmdyana is sometimes pointed out as a proof of its belong- 
ing to an early age when dinar as were in use. But it 
should be remembered that this word occurs also in the 
works of Kseinendra, Kalhana/^^ etc., belonging to the 
nth, 12th and even later centuries. Loka-prakasa,^- 

From the indications in the Ud'ma-carita-mdnasa, may we 
not conclude that the AdhyMma'mniayana was highly honoured 
in the Eamanandi sect up to the times of Tulasidasa's preceptor 
who used to recite its kathd which Tulasi heard at Soron and that 
the latter, who was indebted to that so popular a Sanskrit work 
of his sect for much of his material, rather who based his work 
in the popular language mainly on it, was the first author who 
took courage in both hands to strike a discordant note against 
its emphasis on the path of knowledge,, though balanced by an 
equal one on devotion as the accessory to the former, and who, 
possibly not only as an individual aspirant but also representing 
the feeling of the Yairagi sect of his days, placed the path of 
rnguna-hhakti on a higher level than that of the nirguna-hliahi- 
jnana-pahsa; and thereafter the sect as a whole turned averse to 
this nice work of the great Acarya Eamanancla, who perhaps in 
his later years did not emphasise it for those who were qualified 
only to follow the path? One thing, however, is (*ertain 

that like Eamananda’s even Tulsidasaks conception of knowledge 
was in no way different from that of Sankaracarya/s Advaitti 
Y^danta. 

AR^ I. vi, 76. , ■ ' , ■ . ’ 

See Stein : Kalhanas Rdjatafmigini, Vol. II, pp. 

313, etc. 

, ■ Dr. A. Weber: Induche Studien, Achtzehnter Band 

Vol. XVIII, (Leipzig: 1898), pp. 289 — 1397; for dmaray see 
pp. 3’39, 348, 358,. etc. ■ v V. ' ... 
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tiough. attributed to E^emendra, yet really a> work having 
matters of even as late times as the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries, up to the times of Shahjahan, contains it. 
In all these and some Persian works of these times 
denotes something like the asharfl or mohur, a gold coin 
of the Mohammedan times, just like Yavanck originally 
denoting Indian Greeks but now generally used to mean a 
Mohammedan. It is, therefore, not strange if the 14th 
century author of the Adhyatmard'mdya'm also knows 
dvmra. 

Attention of the critical scholars may also be drawn 
to the fact that of all the MSS of this work deposited in 
the different libraries of India and other countries none 
appear to belong to a period anterior to Eamananda, 
while older MSS of other works are still available. Simi- 
larly, none of its commentaries*® are old enough to dis- 
prove the contention that the work was written in the 
14th century, some of them being very recent. Of these 
8etu by Ramavarman of Srhgaverapura (Singraur, Dist. 
Allahabad) was written about the beginning of the 18th 
century probably in collaboration with Nagesabhatta, the 
famous Maharastra polymath and a versatile author of 
Benares. 

In fine, Ramananda (originally Riamadatta or Rama- 
i^arman), son of Devala, a Kanyakubja Brahmana, was 
born at Prayaga in 129fi A.C. and went to EasI at the 

T. Aufrecbt: Catalogorus Catalogonim^ p. 11 — Oppert 11, 
3584; by Gopala Cakravartin, 10. 219; by Narottama, 10. 562; 
Setu by Eamavaman (already published at Bombay and (Calcutta) ; 
by E§mauanda Tirtlia, see L. 419 ; by Sankara, B. 2, 56 ; by 
Sadananda, NW. 500; Pfakaia by Haribhaskara, Ptm. 2, 48; 
AR-Raliasya by Eadhakrsna, Eadh, 38; — .see also p. 521 — among- 
47 works compiled by Eamananda Tirtha or Yati called Tirtba- 
STamin, (?wm of Advaitlnanda (Hall, p. 89) — AdhyMmardvui- 
yana-tippanl, Adhydtma-hindu, Adhyatma-sdra (Vedanta) men- 
tiond L. 1017 under Rdmakdvya; Rdma-tcdtvaprakd^a^ Rdmd- 
yana-ku^-tikd, Sanksepddhyatmd’-sdTa H. 1022; and by Eama- 
nanda Svamin Tattva^sangraha-Rarndyana and Mukti-taitva. 
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age of 12, and there, pui?suing higher studies in the 
Advaita-Vedanta and practices in §aivism ‘And Bama- 
bhakti, wrote the Adhyatmaraindyana as the beat syn- 
thesis of his achievements in the domain of practical 
philosophy and religion and a nice specimen of a literary 
work, before he instituted hia own sect which resulted in 
developing two parallel currents of Bkakti, the Sagxma 
and Nix’guna one, the germs of both having been deposit- 
ed in this work. 

It is a queer combination of facts that the A dhydtma- 
rdmdyana, its famous commentary by Ramavarman-cwm- 
Nage^abhatta and tljp present paper — all the three — 
should have been connected alike with the two most sacred 
places of pilgrimage and very great seats of ancient cul- 
ture and learning, viz., Prayaga and Ka^i, respectively 
regarding their authorship and publication. 




BESEAECH IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY: A EEVIEW 

By P. T. Raju 
I 

What is Indian Philosophy ? Like European Philoso- 
phy Indian Philosophy has a geographical differentia. It is 
all philosophy born in India. It comprises the Buddhis- 
tic schools, the Jaina system, the orthodox Hindu schoo'ls 
and the Vedantic systems, the pure indigenous Tamil, 
Canarese, and Telugu Saivisms, some of which later 
l)ecame Vedantic, the similarly developed local and 
Vedantic Vaisnavisms; and a number of other minor 
religious philosophies, which also may be divided into 
two classes, the pure and the VedMtic, the Vedantic 
in general being the later phases or developments of what 
were purely of local origin. But unlike European Philo- 
sophy, Indian Philosophy has the misfortune of being 
temporarily limited. It is, as it is till now imderstood, the 
philosophy born in India before the sixteenth century. Or 
we may say it is only’ the ancient and mediaeval Indian 
philosophy. It does not seem to have been recognised that 
Indian Philosophy has a modern period, or that it can 
have one. 

What is the reason! Human mind and behaviour, 
says McDougall, is hormic or purposive. Its activity is 
guided and coloured by purpose; when the purpose is 
realised activity ceases. This principle is fairly exempli- 
fied in our philosophical activity. 

Max Muller lecturing in Oxford in the year 1882 asks : 
“Why then should it be that the race of bold explorers, 
who once " rendered the name of Indian Civil Service 
illustrious over the whole world, has well-nigh become 
extinct, and that England, which offers the strongest 
incentives and the most brilliant opportunities for the study 
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of the aneient language, literature and the history of India, 
is no longdr in the van of Sanskrit scholarship?”^ To that 
question, the answer he commonly heard was that The 
Laws of Manu was translated and so also was s^ikuntalam 
and the BhagamdgUa. What else does a civil servant 
need to know? 

x\fter the execution of Nanda Kumar* for forgery, 
Warren Hastings felt the need of governing the subject 
races according to their own laws; and an attempt was 
made to understand their beliefs and faiths, because as a 
sagacious policy the rulers proclaimed that they wmuld not 
interfere with the religions of the ruled. The former found 
that the Hindus and the Muslims of the time were sensitive 
about their religious practices, and the government felt 
that, if it were to run smooth, it should respect them. 
Therefore some knowledge of both Hindu and Muslim law 
and of their faiths was found indispensable. Hence the 
English translation of the Indian law from the Persian by 
Halbead entitled th.a Code of Gentoo Law, and the in- 
auguration of The Asiatic Society of Bengal in the year 
1784. K little later Sanfkrit philological studies were 
started by Sir Charles Wilkins, Sir William Jones and 
H. T. Colebrooke. But the chief interest was mainly 
centred in the study of Indian law and faiths and that too 
for the purpose of governing the Indians. That is why by 
the time Max Muller was lecturing in Oxford he found 
interest in Indological studies waning. The Indian Civil 
Service was not interested in knowing whether Indian' 
literature, ethical, philosophical and religious, contained 
anything which was ethically, philosophically and 
religiously valuable by incorporating which their .own 
ethics, philosophy and religion could Idc enriched. How 
strange would !Max Muller’s words have sounded when he 
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said: “If I were to look over the whole world to find out'*^ 
the country most richly endowed with all the wealtli, : 
power, and beauty that nature can bestow— in some parts 
a very paradise on earth — I should point to India. If 1 
were asked under what sky the human mind has most fully 
developed some of its choicest gifts, has most deojily 
pondered on the greatest problems of life, and has found 
the solution of some of them which will deserve the atten- 
tion even of those who have studied Plato and Kant— I 
should point to India. And if I were to ask myself from 
what literature, here in Europe, we who have been nurtured 
almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and Romans, 
and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that 
corrective which is most wanted in order to make our inner 
life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in 
fact more truly human, a life, not for this life only, but a 
transfigured and eternal life— again I should point to 
India.”" Certainly Indologieal studies did not begin with 
these aims, and we shall not be wrong if we say that Indian 
philosophical research even at this day is not completely 
freed from the non-philosophical aim with which it started. 

II . 

The motives that impelled the Westerners to study 
Indian Philosophy are varied. First, we have the interest 
of the governing classes to know the ideas of the governed, 
so as to least provoke them by disturbing their fundamental 
beliefs and conceptions and going against their customs. 
It is for this reason that Warren Hastings started the work 
of translating the Hindu law and The Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was inaugurated. But the aim of such work is not 
high. At a certain stage lack of interest sets in. How- 
ever, when a’ certain type of work gets started, it generally 
goes on. Because of the vast amount of material that can 


^ Ibid., p. 6. 
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be presented to the West in its languages, the work will 
not oome to a full stop.’ Meanwhile educated India has 
become identical with English-knowing India. In order 
to teach it what its country achieved in the past, presenta- 
tion of Indian thought in English has become a necessity. 
And as Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit are dead languages, 
translating them into English and living Indian languages 
will have to continue. But such work will inevitably bear 
the stamp ‘antiquarian.’ 

In the second place, the Christian missionaries were 
interested in understanding Indian religions and philo- 
sophy, not in order to appreciate, but to criticise. Prose- 
lytisation was difficult without proving to the Indians that 
their religion was faulty and evil. This type of work 
began even from the later half of the seventeenth century. 
Abraham Roger, a Dutchman, wrote in 1681 Open Door 
to Hidden Heathendom. Bernier in 1671 and Tabernier 
in 1677 both wrote on the social customs of the Indians. 
As early as 1656 L’ Ezour Vedam was fomid written with 
the express intention of criticising Hinduism for obtain- 
ing more converts. This type of work which is avowedly 
sectarian and biased cannot have much philosophical value. 
Its main purpose is to pick out faults and to be blind to 
merits and so to lose the spirit. Its authors may have 
generally good theological training, but not the philosophi- 
cal in the pure sense of the term. So even if they want to, 
they cannot appreciate the real worth of the philosophical 
side of Hindu religion. Such work makes much of non- 
essentials and often shows deplorable ignorance of 
essentials. 

But even the work of missionaries has made progi’ess 
from intentional misunderstanding and misinterpretation 
through detached and objective study towards sympathetic 
appreciation. Several intermediate stages and mixed 
motives can be formd. As late as 1914 St. Hilaire writes: 
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“This work may possibly possess another advantage, for 
I regret to say that it is to a certain degree opportune. 
For some time past the doctrines which form the basis of 
Buddhism have found favour amongst us, a favour of which 
they are most unworthy.”® Evidently the author is afraid 
that Buddhism would displace Christianity. The tendency 
of ail Christian writers, from the philosopher to the 
theologian, is to find in Christianity a synthesis of all that 
is best in all religions. Neither Hegel nor Pflie'derer is 
free from this bias. Works like those of Farquhar and 
Macnicol we* may.possibly place in the second category. 
But of late some Christians have discovered that they have 
really nothing new to preach to the Hindu in religion, and 
that on the other hand there is something worthy which 
they may themselves borrow from Hinduism. The growth 
of some^ Christian sects, which, except for their belief in 
Christ, observe most of Hindu religious practices, is an 
example to the point. Sadhu Sunder Singh is a Hindu in 
every respect except for his Christianity.^ C.' F. Andrews 
did not care to convert. Pratt in his PUgrimage of 
Buddhism mid a Buddhistic Pilgrimage, India and its 
Faiths, and Adventures in Philosophy and Religion, makes 
an honest appreciatory approach to Indian religion and 
thought. He believes in a true synthesis of the Socratic 
tradition and the preachings of Jesus and Buddha. The 
rationalism and the scientific spirit of the West is Socratic 
legacy, love of neighbours and the world the Christian, and 
self-abnegation the Buddhist. A true unity of the three 
is the high task and heavy responsibility of the religion and 
the philosophy of the day. On the other hand, Eev. 
McKenzie finds very little of ethical worth in our philo- 
sophy and religion. To quote Hopkins, who is really 
appreciative, “Prof. McKenzie finds the ethics of India 

s Buddha and His Religion, p. 16. 

^ See 0. F. Andrews: Sadhu Sunder Singh, p. 348. 
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defeGtive, illogical and antisocial, lacking any philosophi- 
cal foundation, nullified by abhorent ideas of ascetism and 
ritual, and altogether inferior to the ‘higher spirituality’ 
of Europe. He will not deny that the Hindus favour 
some virtues, such as liberality and hospitality, and he is 
careful to point out that an altruistic motive in exercising 
these virtues may not be entirely absent; but he reminds his 
readers that they are of savage origin; when properly 
interpreted they reveal themselves as based on selfishness 
and magical superstition, so that, historically considered, 
they would appear to be surviving vices rather' than honest 
virtues, at least among Hindus.”'’'" Examples can be 
multiplied, but it would be enough if we note the aims and 
achievements of such work. . 

The third type of work is that of the archseologist and 
the anthropologist. The contribution made by this work 
to Indian philosophy is not very much and is mostly limited 
to the understanding of some primitive religious beliefs 
and customs. The excavations at Mohenjodaro reveal 
some primitive Siva cult. Similarly, the anthropologists 
place before us the religious beliefs and customs of the 
Todas, Nagas, etc., which certainly can help understand- 
ing the growth of our present-day religion. Frazer’s 
Golden Bough is full of such infonnation. Excavations of 
sites at Amaravati, Nalanda and other Buddhist centres 
furnish us with information about the spread and growth 
of Buddhism. Such societies outside India, as in the East 
Indies, Combodia and many other Asiatic countries reveal 
to us the greatness and importance of Buddhism as a world 
religion, and have done wonderful work in that direction. 
And it is the ‘work of these societies that prompts the 
building up of theories like Pre-U’panisadic Sahkhya, 
Proto-Sankhya and so* forth. 


® Ethics of India, Preface, 
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A fourth kind of interest in Indian Philosophy is the 
philological, which has given rise to the philological 
interpretations of philosophical systems. This tendency 
is present in many a Western orientalist, who generally 
makes a historical or genetic approach to the subject. 
Though now and then there are excursions into the jihilo- 
sophical systems by such scholars, this work is mostly 
confined to Vedic research. Though their attempts are 
followed by very little success in the case of the systems, in 
understanding the Vedas they have been most useful. It 
is not unusual with the Pandits of India also to dwell on 
the etymological meanings of words and include gram- 
matical controversies in their philosophical discussions. 
But the Western orientalist goes farther and brings in aid 
philology, semantics and comparative mythology. There 
is no doubt that so far as the work is confined to the Vedas, 
it would be highly useful. The discovery of Sanskrit in 
India revealed the kinship of the Indo-Germanic lafiguages 
and this stridy led to the development of comparative 
mythology and comparative philology, the underlying idea 
being that all must have had some common oifigin. 
Sanskrit being the oldest form preserved, much light, it is 
reasonably thought, can be thrown on the Vedic ideas by 
a study of the languages and the myths of the other people. 
But as we shall see below, when this type of study is made 
of the systems, nothing but confusion and misunderstand- 
ing will result. Even in the etymological understanding 
of concepts we have to distinguish two kinds: first, to fix 
the significance of the concept philosophically and support 
it through etymology and, second, to give the etymological 
meaning of the word at first and fix the significance of the 
concept accordingly. The second is «.|un^rance to a true 
understanding of philosophical syste^.-.>* 

Then fifthly, there are people Vho are mystic in 
temperament and who overwhelmed by the mystery of the 
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uniyerse and unable to unravel it with the help of Western 
thought feel that oriental wisdom contains a key to it. 
The Theosophical Society, for instance, has done valuable 
service to Indian philosophical studies by getting a large 
number of important works edited and translated. Mrs. 
Annie Besant’s translation of the Bhagamdglta, is still 
one of the most popular. Two other names, those of 
Justice Woodroffe and Aurthor Avalon, should also be 
mentioned in this connection. They showed great courage 
in expounding Tantric literature and Sakta philosophy to 
the educated public, even tO' educated India, which looked 
upon both as closely associated with contemptible supersti- 
tions and practices. In all these people there is in general 
a groping of the mystic after the mysterious ; there lies their 
interest and hence the great service they have done to 
Indian Philosophy. Does not even McTaggart say that 
philosophy must necessarily end in mysticism ! 

None of the above five motives that prompted the 
occidentals to study Indian Philosophy is philosophical in 
the sense that the study is made with the manifest purpose 
of knowing how best to improve their rational understand- 
ing of the universe. We may however say that the last 
approaches the criterion. _ Yet the motive is rather 
religious than philosophical, and their study has so far 
contributed little to the growth of either Indian thought 
or the European. Mr. Krishnamurti seems to be striking 
at new ideas, but he systematically inveighs against all 
systems. One or two attempts have been made to discover 
a system in his systematic invective, but any development 
therefrom must await the future. Moreover, it is difficult 
to say that his ideas are a result of a study of Indian 
Philosophy or the European or the outcome of the study 
of Indian thought by the Theosophists. 

[To he Continued. 


GLEANINGS FROM SOMADEVASURFS 
YASA.STILAKA CAMPtJ 

By V. Eaghavan 

[The historical interest of the work — Somadeva’s 
wide contacts — His works— Logician and Poet — Master 
of vocabulary — ^His Y . T . Camfu—t^ke sources of informa- 
tion— -Notices of the work— Errors in the Kdmjamala Text 
— -Two commentaries — Srideva’s earlier commentary and 
the BORI Ms of the same— Srutasagara’s gloss based on 
Srideva’s — the of poetry — -VakroJcti and Sm- 

bhdvokti — Paripunkha name of Buddha’s 
father — Trikamata — Types of towns, cities, etc. — schools 
of grammar — Eahgavalli — Different countries A^man- 
taka, Pallava, Cola, etc. — Allusion to a Rastrakuta title 
— ^Natya-^astra: — Patracchedya one of the 64 Arts— 
Authorities on several branches of learning — ^Pani name 
of Panini’s father — Raivata on horses — Bhogdvall a 
court-panegyric — ^Allusion to a Ea,strakuta title — sufife — 
Authorities on elephant-lore, Rajaputra (Budha), etc. — 
Magha the poet — ^Reference to ‘Asamasahaaa’ — Sattri- 
putras a class of spies — Mama meaning uncle — Traidan- 
dika-saivas — Sat'prajnas and the semantics of the word 
— Kautalya and Visalaksa — ^Reference to six poets and 
scholars — Description of armies of Tamils, Bengalis, 
etc. — ^Authorities on Artha^astra; some rare names here — 
Topical epitome of Polity — 'Topical epitome of Natya and 
Alahkara ^astras — Reference to Darianakdras — 'Elephant- 
authorities — V fl.^^fyu-autho^ities — ^Mechanical appliances 
in the bathing park — ^Akalajalada the poet — ^Allusion to 
Cedi-Rastrakuta marriages— Musical instruments — Mahd- 
nammi and Dlfotsam festival-— Rractice of Archery — 
custom of Drstiyarihdra — ^A Lady -doorkeeper proficient 
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in all languages— Mechanical fan — Quotation from Vatsya- 
yana— Allusion to Rastrakuta title-suffix- — ^Some Proverbs 
— Quotations from Lokayata — 'Bad practices in some coun- 
tries — ‘Some idioms — Quotations from Vararuci (Bhartr- 
hari), Manu, M. BMmta — ^from Bharadvaja’s Artha- 
sastra — from Vis'alaksa’s A rthasdstra — Prasnottararatm- 
mdliM imitated— A sample of anti- Jain declamation — 
Sruti and Smrti quoted — References to Jainism in Brah- 
manical books — Prajapati’s Citrakarman and Aclitya- 
mata two Silfa works — 17 poets referred to; five of them 
unknown — Kavya chapter of Bharata’s Natya — sastra — 
Objectionable Brahmana practices — Pistafakiydga and 
its antiquity — some legends, Vararuci, Dandakya Bhoja, 
etc. — Instances of dangers to kings from women, found 
also in his Nitimkydmrta — SumJksd or Sankhya — Raghu- 
mrhia — ^Metrics, Veda, Gdyatri — ^Kalidasa — Syddvdda — 
‘M. BJidrata — probable echo of Mukundamdld — ^Nine sec- 
tions of polity — Lokayata of Brhaspati — Mimamsa — 
Buddhistic Tripitakas and Yogdcdras — kucumdra-vidyd — 
Citrakdvya — Natya — Pandya coin — Purna — Kumbha a 
good omen — SamavasaraTm — 'MS copying — Manmatha- 
pujd — cock-fight — Kharapata idstra or theft — summary of 
Sankhya, Saiva, Bauddha and Carvaka schools — Quota- 
tions from Kumarila’a SLokavdrttika and Hastdmalaklya 
— Saiva quotations — A mdhuta a gaiva quoted — MaMm’- 
'nasstava quoted — -Bharthari’s NltUataka quoted — 
Raghummsa used — ^Summary of philosophical schools 
Saiddhantika Vaisesikas, Tarkikavaisesikas, Pa^upatas, 
Kaulas, Sankhyas, Da^abalaHsyas (Bauddhas), Mimam- 
sakas, Carvakas, Vedantins,, sakya, again, Kanadas 
(Naiyayikas), Buddhists again, Kapilas (Pataiijalas), 
Brahmadvaitins — Patafljali quoted — Svapnddhydya quot- 
ed-criticism of ail these schools— Reference to Sankara 
as having followed the Buddhistic viewpoint — Patafljali 
— Saiva criticised— V ai^esika quoted — Legend of $iva 
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revealing Vais'esika to Kanada in owl-form at Benares — 
criticism of other schools and exposition of Jainism.] 

Somadevasuri wrote his Jasastilaka Caufu in 
A.D. 959, when Rastrakuta Krsna II'I was staying in 
Melpati,^ after defeating and killing the Cola prince 
Rajaditya, son of Parantaka, in A.D. 949, in the battle of 
Takkolam in which Krsna was aided by his brother-in-law 
and ally, Bhirtuga. The immediate patrons of Soma- 
deva were the Lemulavada Calukyas, feudatories of the 
Rastrakutas, Arikesarin II, his son Vadyaga and his 
son Arikesarin III; there is an inscription of the last 
mentioned Lemulavada chief Arikesarin III, dated A.D. 
966, in which Somadevasuri is mentioned.^ 

At the end of the Yasastilaka Camfu, Somadeva 
describes himself as a pupil of the Devasahgha, but in the 
Parbhani inscription, he is referred to the Gjaudasahgha; 
and on the basis of this and the reference in a commentary 
on Somadeva’s 'Nltimkyamrta? to his having written that 
work on Polity for King Mahendrapala of Kanauj, and 
supported also by allusions, in the Yasastilaka Campu 
leaving out Somadeva’s acquaintance with the Rast.ra- 
kutas and their allies and near relatives, the Cedis, I 
suggested in an article'* on Somadeva that the poet had 
contacts in Gaudade^a and . with the court of the 
Pratiharas, the Cedis, the Rastrak'utas and the Lemula- 
vada Calukya feudatories of the last. 

These wide contacts and his vast erudition make Soma- 
deva’s works valuable. Abcording to the colophon in his 

1 See Yasastilaka Campu, Kavyarmld 70, 2 Vols., eud of 
Vol. II, p. 419. 

2 See Bharatiya Itihdsa Samdodliana Mandala Journal, XIII. 
3; pp. 85 — 92, Xathuram Premi’s Hindi Book ‘Jaina Sahity a aur 
Itih&sa’ ; and my article on Somadevaeilri in tbe New Indian, 
Antiquary, Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 67 — 69. 

3 Manikyacandra Digambara Jama Granthamdla, 21. 

^ See New' Indian Antiquary, ibid. 
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NUwakydmrta, Somadeva wrote 96 Pra^arwnas, a YuJcti- 
cintamanisutra, a work called Mahendra-mcitali—JSanjalpa, 
besides the Yasastilaka Camfu and the Nttvodlcydmrta. 
The Parbhani inscription adds to- his works a Syddmdo- 
(poMisad and numerous Subhdsitas. In the 17th introduc- 
tory verse in his Y. T. Gampu, he refers to his being a 
logician and a poet. 

Of his works, this voluminous Y. T. Campu of his, pub- 
lished in two volumes as No. 70 in the Kdvyamdld is a 
vast storehouse of information and contains references to 
numberless things of interest made both in a straight and 
veiled manner. In a verse at the end of the Campu, 
Somadeva calls his work an AhhulhdTia-nidlidna (pt. II, 
p. 418), and in its description of the daily life of a king 
with which a substantial portion of the former part is 
taken, the Campu is an epitome of every subject which 
normally comes under the scheme cf a royal thesaurus 
like the Ahliilasitdrthacintdmani of Somesvara of Kalyan. 
There is a good deal here to supplement the author’s main 
work on Arthaidstra, the Nltivdkycimrta. A complete 
analysis of the contents of the Campu with Notes is a 
major piece of work on which I am not embarking. In 
this paper, I am jotting down with my Notes only such 
of the points of interest as arrested my attention on a 
running perusal of the Campu. 

The T. T . Campu is noticed by Peterson in Ms 
Second Report, 1884, pp. 33—49 and 147—156; this 
notice comprises a summary of the work, some gleanings 
and extracts.® The KdvyoCmd^ "ptmi of the work of 
1901 is very defective,' and especially in the commentary 

® In the enthnsiasin of his discovery, Peterson gives rather 
exaggerated praise -to the work (p. 33). 
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of Srutasagara printed in the above publication up to a 
part of the fifth chapter, the errors are too numerous,, 
grutasagara had before him the commentary PaTijiM of 
one Srideva, whom grutasagara completely uses, and whom 
he refers to in two places : 

(a) Pt. I, p. 237. 

IfPtrafTTC 1 

(&) Pt. I, p. 462 5TRl (— ^r:) 

(sfl^O I 

This grideva’si commentary on the Y. T. Campti is avail- 
able in a manuscript in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, and through the courtesy of Curator P. 
K. Gode, I was able to use the Paiijikd for this article. 
Srideva’s commentary, BO'E/I 547 of 1884 — 86, is a very 
brief gloss; the manuscript, as it contains 34 sheets, 
and might have had a few more sheets. At the end of 
the Y. T. C’^mpu, an Upajati gives an indication of the 
subjects that have gone into the work ; 

=^5[r 55 : II 
Pt. 11, p. 419. 

Srideva gives a more detailed list of the branches of 
knowledge appearing in the pages of the Y. T. Camput 





^S'aiTenrsrirf^^jr^^'l li 


■ ^ :Bori. I4s.;j;’p^la|; 

And on all these topics^’ %|deva considers himself quali- 
fied to explain and rerq^ip^that he and Somadeva him- 
self are the two who could clear the doubts in this work. 

wt WT ^ ^ ST^^ysRifir? 1 ibid, : ;( ; ' 

A comparison of Srutasagara’s commentary with gridefa*i 
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shows that the former has utilised the latter completely.® 
Part I, p. 6, Sloka 20' : gi%:: wwr: I 

The line mentions the ‘Samagrzs’ of poetry and can 
be compared with Bhamalia, 1.9 ; 

5%: ujfiSJTr. |i 

and Vdmana I. 3. 1—3; 

H?rr ^ ^Ts^nwM li?il 

%n: li?ii 

P. 8, s'l. 27 refers to Vaki’okti and Smhhavokti and the 
desirability of employing both. 

R- sr^.: STT 1 

f^RT ^FciT^^fRsr il 

P. 25. =??:5irq5^d'TrR'?R&t|RtR?l7t%t=^^: l There is prob- 
ably an allusion here by ^^esa to Kokkoka’s work, 
Ratifakasya, and an old commentary on it called Ratna- 
dtpa. On this probability and its bearing on the date 
of the Ratirahasya, see my Note in the Indian, Historical 
Quarterly, 

P. 41. Tritgf l According to both 

Srideva and Srutasagara, Paripuhkha is Buddha; accor- 
ding to the latter, Paripuhkha is Buddha’s father. 

P. 43. I A reference to the Anuttara 

Pratyabhij ha Saiva school of Kashmir. 

— ^Srideva. 

\S> 



refers to different kinds of places like town, city and so 
on. Pura seems to denote a capital and fort-city : giideva 

is the centre" of a circle of 800 villages; Dronamukha 

® The two citations 'from Srideva given by Srutasagara, noted 
above, occur on pp. 7b and 18b of the BORI MS of Srideva’s com- 
mentary. 
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is the headquarters of a group of 400 villages; 
Kdrmtika comprises 200 villages; Sahgraha has only 10 
villages under it; grideva’s explanations are those taken 
from Kautalya himself who says in II. i. 19 ; 

, =gi:W5nRr 

Dr. Shama Sastri quotes in the footnotes here from 
the Jain works, Rajapra^Myavydkhydna and PraMa- 
vydkaranasutmvydkarana. According to these authori- 
ties, Dronamikhas are places to be approached only 
through boats. 

Kautalya refers again to Dronamukha and StJidnlya 
in connection with laying roads. See also III. 10. 61. 
Sangraha, Dronp.mukha and Sthdmya are mentioned also 
in Ilil. 1. 58. 

Nigama, grideva says, comprises a lakh of villages ; 

crfirw l 

P. 90. A reference to schools of grammar — 

etc. ^ 

of Artha^astra mentioned here are the 18 offices of the 
State, Mantrin, Sendpati, etc. Another reference to 
these TlrtJtas occurs on p. 216. 

P. 133. H>Tr^crflUlTfT<: SRxRlRfe's 

^ — is a reference to the temporary floral designs 

drawn with white and coloured powder by our womenfolk, 
for decorating the floor, and called Rangamlll, RahgoU, 
A Ipana or Kolam (Tamil) . According to the Sanskrit Texts 
on Painting, this is called Ksanika-Citra and is classified 
into Dhuli-Citra (with dry powder) and Rasa-Citra (with 
coloured solution). See my article on Sanskrit Texts on 
Painting, Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 'IX, pp. 905-6. 

Three other references to this Rahgavalll on the 
floor are to be found on pp. 350, 369 and Pt. IT, p. 24, 

(a) 1 P » 360# 
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, (b) description of 

the courthall, where the white Karpura dust is used 
for these drawings. P. 369. 

(c) ^ ^rufUR^TT I A reference 

to such designs worked permanently by fixing colour- 
ed stones on the floor, in the queen’s apartments. 

For a fourth reference, see Pt. II, p. 247 — 

which speaks of devising a ground which 
would set off the design. 

P. 188, verse 187 refers to the countries Asmantaka, 
Pallava, Cola, Pandya and Ve(ce)rama kings. On p. 
189, Somadeva mentions, Kerala, Vahga, Cola, Pallava, 
Kuntala, Malaya, Vanavasi, Karnata, Kurujahgala and 
Kamboja. . 

The remarks of the commentator Srutasagara on 
these place-names are interesting: 

P. 188. 1 

I i 

I %$Rr I g:%5i[FT^ i ^hrrst'ra' (uwrfwl 

in a ms.) I 

1 'TR^ qriwt I 

P. 189. I 



,On the name Pallava used as meaning the Tamils, 
see my Notes on Some Ahcient South-Indian Political 
Geographical Terms in the Annals of Oriental Research, 

‘Sapddalakm’ is found mentioned as the territory of the 
Cahamans of SlkainUiari. . See H. C. Eay, Dynastic History of 
N. I., Vol. II; pp, 937. 1067 (Meru'tnhga.’s PrahandhacintOmani 
refers to the king of Sapadalak§a ruling from Sakambhari). Dr. 
N. Venkataramanayya drew my attention to thi^. 
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University of Madras,, Vol. V, Pt. 2. Who may be the 
five Tamil peoples in the expression ‘Panca drdmila’'l 
The expression occurs in the Miraj plates of Jayaaimha 
II, dated 1024 A.D., which refer to the Cola king, 
Eajendra Cola G'ahgaikondan, as lord of the five Dramila 
countries. (Epi. Ind. xii, p. 295. Ind. Ant. viii, p. 18.)* 
The five Tamil countries intended here can only be the 
Cera, Cola and Pandya territories together with the 
Jundira or Kanci mandala which was the territory of the 
Pallavas, and Vengl country of the Telugus which came 
under Cola hegemony. That a Tdugu territory was 
part of this Paficadramila is also borne out by a passage 
in the Telugu work Panditdrddhyacarita which says 
that the Pancadrdmda included nine lahhs Telugus. 

•tsdnondan avali pancadravidamula- 
to navalaksa telungu. 

Parmta praharana-, p. 415, pt. 2, Andhra Grantha- 
mdld 30. The Gangapura mentioned by Srutasagara as 
the Cola capital is the Gangaikondacolapuram built by 
Eiajendracola as a new capital to commemorate his Ganges 
expedition; in Somadeva’s own time, however, Tanjore 
was the Cola capital. The gloss on Pandya shows that 
in §rutasagara’s time, Madura was well known for its 
fine textiles; but the two Pandyas mentioned by him are 
obscure; we do not know if the territory of the Uccangi 
Pandyas, who were patrons of Jainism, is kept in mind by 
^rutasagara®. VaijayantI is the well-knovm capital of 


* This reference as well as the one in. the Panditamdhyacaripi 
which follows was given to me hy Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. 

® Dr. N. Venkataramanayya points out that this might con- 
tain some allusion to the Pahca-Pandya found, in Inscription 
(Epi. Ind., V., p. 103) and Literature (Tamil. Prof. K. A. 
Kllakantha Sastri, Colas, II, p. 20), , See also Dr. Venkatarama- 
nayya’s Early Muslim Exyan.sion iri S. pp. 45-6, where some 
Persian soiurces are noted as referring to iho Panca-Pandyas. 

F. 15 
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Banavasi; grutasagara’s fiirisopana is not identifiable. 
So also is bis Vidara^“ of Karnata- 

P. 196 : ?r|l EfhM I Dharmavaioka is a 

Rastrakuta royal title. On the significance of this 
and similar passages, see my article on Somedeva in the 
New Indian Antiquary mentioned previously. See also 
Part 2, p. 79, I 

P. 202 : tTrsTEft: Both the commentators 

say that Samsargavidya means Bharata, i.e., Ndtya sdstra. 

P. 202: ■ 'T5[=5%^ Fatraccheda or Patrac- 

chedya is one of the sixty-four arts; it is the cutting of 
designs on leaves like Pan with scissors, and forms an 
endowment of the Nagarakas who engage themselves in 
it while sitting in Gosthl and chatting. The Kdmasutra 
mentions it in I. 3. 16, list of Kalas, as Visesakacchedya, 
and the commentator, Jayamangalakara, mentions the 
same Kola as Patracchedya, and explains the word Fiie- 
saka as referring to forehead-mark, Tilaka, cut on leaves 
like Bhiirja. (P. 33, Chowk. edn.). But references in the 
Sutras of 'Vatsyayana himself show us that this cutting 
on leaves of greater scope and use in love-affairs. In 
III. 4. 4, Vatsyayana suggests that the lover may send to 
the Kanya of his attention designs cut on leaves showing 
his attention and mind, designs, such as a loving par, of 
swans, etc. I In 

the Paradarika again, V. 4. 38, these Patraechedyas of 
suggestive designs and forms are mentioned as aids in 
love-making. iiRri^rqrqrt-dlfjr ^^11 Damodara 

Gupta’s Kuttanlmata contains three references to this 
Patracchedya, : §1. 124 — 1 §1. 74 — 

fT I ll 

[To he Continued. 

^“According to Dr. Yenlcataramauayya, Yidara may be the 
, same as Bidare, a town in. N; Karnataka, mentioned in both 
Inscription and Literatnre, and where a family of Jain chiefs ruled. 
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i; Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of the 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
[ (1917--1942:) : Edited by Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 

Pp. vii+684:. 

• The present volume is the twenty-third volume of the 

I Annals.” It has teen issued as a Special Jubilee 

i Number on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Celebrations 

of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. The 
volume deals with varieties of subjects and can be broadly 

• classified under nine different heads — 1. Veda and Avesta; 
2. Epics and Puranas; 8. Classical and Modern Litera- 

; ture; 4. Philosophy and Religion; 5. History, Archaeology, 

and Epigraphy etc. ; 6. Linguistics ; 7. Sociology ; 8. Techni- 
cal Sciences; and 9. Study of MJanuscripts. In all there 
S: are 79 articles. Almost all the contributions are from the 

i scholars who are regarded experts in their special branches 

f of studies. Most of these contributions throw new 

j light on the topics dealt with. The editor deserves our 

f . congratulations for having teen able to bring out such an 
I interesting number of the '‘Annals” on this auspicious 

I occasion in the history of the Institute. We cannot for- 

get to express our sense of gratitude to those scholars 

I whose original contributions and enthusiastic co-operation 

alone are responsible for the success of this number. 

Tribes in Ancient India: By Dr. Bimala Churn Law, 
M.A., B.L., Ph.D., D.Litt. Bhandarkar Oriental 
Series No. 4. Published by Bhandarkar Oriental 
, Research Institute, Poona. Frist edition, 1943. Pp. 

I xix + 428. 

I 

I Dr. B. C. Law needs no introduction to the scholarly 

I circle. His original contributiims to the different branch- 

i 259 
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es of Indoiogy particularly Buddhism are too well known. 
The work under review deals with the tribes of Ancient 
India. Even before this, Dr. Law had written on the 
history of tribes, mainly of the Ksattriya class. In the 
present work, however, the author has not confined him- 
self to any particular class, but presents to the literary- 
world a “comprehensive and systematic account of some 
tribes inhabiting different parts of India, who played an 
important part in the early history of India.” 

In 75 chapters the author has dealt with over one 
hundred and fifty small and big tribes of ancient India. For 
the exhaustive treatment of each, the author has ransacked 
all possible references found scattered in the vast literature 
of the country. He has utilised ail the availaiWe sources 
— Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jainas and tried to present 
them in an interesting manner. Almost all his statements 
are fully documented which makes the work quite authentic 
as well. But sometimes though he has quoted authority 
for his statement, he has not tried to look into the reality. 
For instance, in Chapter XXVII, p.103, he says — 
“Nowadays, Benares extends four miles along the bank 
of the river, which here descends to the water with a steep 
brink. Down this brink are built flights of steps known 
as ghats, at the foot of which pilgrims bathe and dead 
bodies are burnt.” — ^For the authority of this the author 
refers to the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p.ll. 
But we know that this is not so. In fact, it is only in a 
lonely corner of the Manikarnika and the Keddra ghats that 
dead bodies are burnt and no person ever bathes there. How- 
ever, the book is quite interesting and informative. There 
is ample matter here for the ancient period of Indian 
history. The author deserves our congratulation for this 
important contribution. 
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The Ethical Bhilosophy of the G-Ita: By Professor 
P. IST. Srinivasachari, M.A., Eietired Principal and 
Professor of Philosophy, Pachaiyappa’s College, 
Madras ; §ri Krishna Library Series No. 6 ; Sri Krishna 
Library, Miylapore, Madras. 1943. Pp. vi+159. Price 
Es. 2/- 

Professor Srinivasachari is a well-known scholar of the 
Vi^istMvaita school. His recent book on the philosophy of 
Visistadvaita is an authoritative work. The author in 
the present work has treated the ethical viewpoint found 
in the BhagofoadgUa in the light of the Visistadvaita philo- 
sophy. He has been very clear in his treatment and his 
outlook is never confused like so many other philosophers. 
He has examined the position of all the schools of philo- 
sophy to evaluate his own. Though he is primarily a 
philosopher of Western thought, yet he is free from all the 
prejudices which we generally find in most cases. The book 
is quite interesting and useful for those who want. to study 
the ethical aspect of the Gita according to Visistadvaita. , 





Proceedings of the Inauguration of the Ganganatha Jha 
Research Institute held on November 17, 1943 

The members of the Macdotinel University Hindu Boarding 
House were at home to the guests. A very large gathering 
of ladies and gentlemen was present. The 
Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

P. a, K.C.S.U M.A., LL D., 

D.C.L., presided. 

The proceedings opened with a prayer in Sanskrit, 
followed by two Sanskrit poems composed for the occasion 
by Pandit Jayakishora Jha and Pandit Laksmikanta 
Diksita:- — 

II 5%5rifilT«rfii%5[rr: 11 

ith* ^ ii?ii 

ir^cr n IRII 

5[n% nrifs% 

OTTf^%»ir wpnw 35 5313^13: 1 


?R;=333 nfT^cTT: 3 % IRll 

^fir &35 3 fqr#S 3 !:: I 

3tS3 ^5?3tsfi- nfirWl33R[. 1 

3^3: 35:jrd)3[f nyDi 

3fT f3 3T53^:w-s^vrr5 IRII 

5!FlTf|in33?ft^ faroij. Hall 

II fi'Wli 
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^:5ii3?i?r^5rT?s[, li?ii 
2r?sr f?# h I 

fgiw TRiq&Hfif^ 11^11 

1%^% 11% I 

575fTHR^f lllll 

Hfe^ H3 qR% 5[r%f€t ^ fgqr l 

H? HHf llyll 

^H?Rm«raT=^ gWRJTl IHIl 

X X X X 

^^HTcrtpRf ?T?r: IRlI 

H%WT ^ ^ TOT^HTRT#fer53^ I 

HS[T HHT S^ =!R^«rr ^HJWt H 5RrHt?TH?T^: I 
§5T%^ H|Hf Hf'kHf Hit llVll 

WTT3H^'HFI,%5r f^’3l?:i=R H«F=g HBTHIH: 1 

H ^ ^ ^ w: ll'i.ll 

^ ^f^'b'!!f li<rll'4^f%t ^S:feTt S^n' 

3^ =grHHUR5IM5lfeg': 

HWTHTHHfRFr: H «nHT IRII 

^l^HHJRWSsT^ HI! ‘H5HT’ STSH^ hI%^ I 

%mVi qrfet Il^ll 

‘SRTJTl’ ‘firfwr’fi- r?r«HRH^NTT^ «PITJ 1 

:||FlSii:S5iii^'i;::!fJHt:;.:'::>,t5^ 
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Maulana Muhammad Ali Nami recited the following 
verses: 

(Xa:^ wJtiaj yi' 

jj,A^ Sf yf^ Uj li^ 

J^Slxi ^ c>.4.-w ^4^ aUj 

4,^NiftijSiX<*0 i |w» ^ yMSiii ^ ^ 

J.jL 2>> Lii jfyiiy 20 i£ (^1 ^ 

J^b ijd^jo iofti <£LLw.H <X^ 

lii^cXAp. 2^3La IXAjr ol,Aoy ^ii4£p^ 

Jw«dU ^ 

jLSLjf ^ ^ ^ bj.52) yf*^ 

^ U*'! 3 ^ 

JgoLuf yS& J.^5 ^ |4Xi> jXawI |#t ytX- 

Ojls yo Ua^I XsU^ 

cMC^ y^ iiii: dfiX^I (5yo 

iX^f oyyswt 21^:? ■ i^SLs tX^f b ^bS 

J4> 


F. 16 
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The following poem by Dr. Earn Kumar Varma was 
read: 

(?) 

H srr ?rfiR? ml 

# %rr % m?: % f^prafl jt% ^ s?r ^si-fsrm ii 

TORT ^ 5!T% stf^ftfer It i%w m m m i 
Hl^rr^r ft^ir #fRT^ 11 

( ^ ) 

m ^ i«rr-m ?fRr^ I i 

^hI fir^r ^ HriT 'sflfii h «?! irm ll 

’sfNn % ^ ^ %%r i 

^ 5sft lflTRr«I HT«T I m W 35[K 11 

(■^ ) 

% ^ ^ ^551 ^ H K5^ HT^T, ^ ^ ! 

# m-f?m «Jt, ^ ^ it ^rf% ll 

% ^ ^ H I HfTH I 

3H% r%H% ‘mi’ # I m ^1% I 

( V ) 

qWH ^ ^JTT | WHl I 

t <?!% t, fJi qjT 1^57 gj^ ir 
:3H% ^cT T*I qR =^[51^1: fiT, >IT ti! p m HIR 1 

'gR’ift TR $?T ^ St3i^% I' 11 
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The following poem in Urdu composed by C'-ajit. S. 
Zamin All was read : ■ 

IXlT (>b ^ bf £uj(,| Jj 

IXJ tfLya tSyf jj IXif JtgXi! 

tfi! «yb Ji' ,j.Aji) ^g*lci 
*5 cgJ aibyT j5' JifiSwo ^ 

;l^t dj- jr ^ ^yo y «yyo i 
^^eb ij^' (j«*^ AUy 

^ s 5 ^ 

liyLui^AM^kX) <£ 'ill y® 

C3^*" (5‘^' ^l^ «i5|<i 

viys ^ vawcA**. ylc 

(c4^' sSi ^3=^ A cjf 

^5^ tjl ^5«j• ^5y' i 'ibi yO^«f ,j^O 
\S^) tiy ii)Wy uy® u**'?* 

^ yfO &xij v^t>l cbob ^ jvllfi 
y l*?”^ aU*-> 

t5*-^y (j^ V*^! ujlyt (^'-i i (i>l <£: '»!<> 
i£ u)l [“As (5'8^I IX*X^ 

ySiti ^ vaoUc ^gXjf ay ^;ki^ y» yS (jyj 

yhi oiJi i>9b» ts«2 y iSAa® 


M. 
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Oi/> cH;) ^ ts® 'rfl uy^<> 

c®; V“ ^ <>t<^j 15^ y! 

^jU*g^4XS-» ySSj Ufe ^ |»5' 

<si®^ ^5^ >J<> x$' JU Ia^‘ 

ol 5^ O^) U^f 

^ J5^5rj® ^ (JjJ'-wjl 

Jj,*3 ^U.{ ^_JJ-«l.<ffl a» b !!^ jT ^lai’ 


The Secretary then presented his report and read out 
the following letter received from Sir S. Radhakrishnan : 

My dear Dr. Umesha Mishra, 

Thank you for your letter of the 11th. I am very 
sorry that it will not be possible for me to be present at 
your function and pay my tribute of great admiration for 
the character, personality and scholarship of the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Sir Ganganatha Jha. He was one 
of the outstanding scholars of Sanskrit philosophy and 
literature in recent times. His translations of Sanskrit 
Philosophical Classics have been the source material for 
many doctorate dissertations. I am very glad to know 
that you wish to perpetuate the memory of this illustrious 
savant by opening an institute in his name. You have my 
very best wishes for the success of this function and the 
future of this Institute. 

With kind regards, 


• : Ydurs:":mhCef elyy 
Sd. S. Radhakrishnan 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Dr. Ganganatha Jha died on November 10, 1941. 
Shortly afterguards, his numerous pupils and admirers felt 
that his memory should be perpetuated in a fitting manner. 
Encouragement came through an offer made by the 
hon. Maharajadhiraj Sir Eameshwara Bahadur Singh of 
Darbhanga to donate Rs. 25,000 as a nucleus for a 
Memorial Fund. Owing to the abnormal conditions that 
prevailed a start could not be made before December, 1942. 
In that month an appeal for funds was issued under the 
signature of over fifty eminent scholars and public men, 
including Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the hon. 
Mr. Aney, the rt. hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapfu, the 
rt. hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Dr. Bhagwan Das, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the Raja 
of Chettinad, Sir Ziauddin Ahmad, the hon. Sir Sita Ram, 
Sir T. Vijairaghavachariar, Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, 
Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, Dr. Panna Lall, Dr. Kailashnath 
Katju, Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, the hon. Dr. Hirday- 
nath Kunzru, Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh, Mr. Syed 
Abu Mohammad, M. M. Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya, 
M. M. P. V. Kane, Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Rao 
Raja Shyam Bihari Mishra, Dr. Brijendra Swarup, 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Kunwar Gangananda Singh, 
Dr. N. P. Asthana, Mr. J. R. Gharpure. A local 
Executive Committee was formed with Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru as Chairman, Rai Bahadur Pandit Brajmohan 
Vyas as Treasurer, myself as Secretary, and Professor 
Amaranatha Jha, Dr. Tara Chand, Dr. A. S. Siddiqi, Rai 
Bahadur Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh, Prof. R. D. 
Ranade and Pandit K. Chattopadhyaya as members. 
This Committee has met frequently and has collected more 
than Rs. 65,000 already. The principal donors are Sir 
Padampat Singhania, His Highness the Maharaja of 
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Tehri Qarhwal, Mr. H. G. Misra, the Raja of Korea. 
Active steps are being taken to collect more funds and it is 
expected that 1| lakhs will be collected before many 
months. 

It was felt that the most appropriate shape which the 
memorial could take was an Oriental Research Institute. 
A project for such an institute was sponsored by the 
Government of India in 1911 and was warmly welcomed 
by Dr. Jha who was a member of the Committee which met 
in Simla that year. Ultimately, however, the powers that 
lie decided to establish a school of Oriental Studies in 
London. The Institute which is now being started at 
Allahabad will be a centre for research and publication 
primarily in the classics; it will have a collection of books 
and manuscripts; it will have stipends for research 
scholars; it will undertake the publication of original 
works, of translations, and of research papers. It will 
publish an Oriental Research Journal, the first issue of 
which has been issued toiday. It will foster the traditional 
scholarship of the land and also use the methods of modern 
scientific investigation. Such an Institute, we feel, is the 
best memorial that can be erected in honour of one who 
combined in himself the depth and soundness of the Pandit 
and the breadth of outlook and liberalism of the modern 
scholar. We hope to have an up-to-date library, principally 
of Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Persian, Arabic books; full sets 
of learned journals and manuscripts. We intend to have 
full-time salaried scholars and a number of research 
students. Dr. Jha’s valuable library of books and manus- 
cripts has been given by his sons to the Institute. Pandit 
Kubei’nath Sukul has gifted a valuable collection, consist- 
ing of a thousand manuscripts, including a hundred 
Persian manuscripts. Dr. Mata Prasad Gupta and 
Mr. Sambasadashiva Sastri have also presented some 
manuscripts. The authorities of the Hindu Boarding 
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House have generously offered to house the Institute until 
it has a building of its own. It is hoped that a centrally 
situated plot of land will be available for the construction 
of the Institute building. The actual building operations 
will of course have to be put off until normal economic 
conditions are restored. But it was felt that the opening 
of the Institute should not be further delayed. The 
Journal has been published to-day under the editorship of 
Professor Eanade, Dr. Siddiqi, and myself and contains 
contributions from the leading orientalists of tlie country. 
Material for the second issue is already in hand. 

Sir Ganganatha Jha’s own literary labours covei’cd a 
very wide field. His works included literature, law, 
religion, and the various systems of philosophy. He had 
the highest regard for all forms of learning. It is our 
hope that those who work in for the Institute will be 
inspired by his ideals. The Conunittee is fortunate in 
having as its Chairman an eminent scholar whose intellec- 
tual integrity and scholarly attainments are universally 
respected. Under Dr. Sapru’s inspiring leadership we are 
confident that the project will receive wide support. We 
are exceedingly grateful to Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya for his kindness in consenting to open the 
Institute, despite his poor health. He is honoured 
wherever learning and high character are honoured; he is 
honoured both for. what he is and what he has achieved. 
He was for about 50 years a personal friend of Dr. Jha’s; 
and the Institute could not have been started under better 
auspices. 

With these words I place before you an account of 
what the Committee has done, the hopes that it entertains, 
the aims it seeks to achieve, and the ideals it cherishes. 
We hope that this Institute will add mateinally to 
the store of learning and will become a true centre of 
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The President then requested Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya to perform the opening ceremony of the Institute, 
saying, “May I very respectfully ask you, Sir, to do it.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then delivered his inaugural address. 

“Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, ladies and gentlemen, 

I thank you for the honour that you have done me in 
asking me to come to open this Institute. 

Dr. Ganganatha Jha. was one of the most eminent 
scholars of his time. There were few persons in whom 
were combined in an equal measure lioth deep knowledge 
and modern learning and research. He was respected for 
his learning; he was respected even more for his purity of 
character and for his devotion to learning. It is in the 
fitness of things that at a place which wms the scene of his 
activities for so many years he should be remembered by 
an Institute like the Research Institute 'which you propose 
to establish in his name. This is a most fitting memorial 
at a very suitable place. 

To students Dr. Ganganatha Jha was always a source 
of inspiration for his devotion to learning, his scholarship, 
and his simple way of living for which he was noted. To 
the students of Sanskrit there cannot be a better ideal for 
inspiration than an Institute of this kind erected in me- 
mory of Dr. Ganganatha Jha. To scholars he will be a 
constant source of inspiration because throughout his long 
life he was a most devoted scholar. To students and 
teachers he was a source of constant help. For the general 
public one cannot think of any Institute better than this 
for the higher study of the classics. Dr. Ganganatha Jha 
will always be remembered for his depth of learning and 
for his contributions to Sanskrit studies and his researches. 

As regards a memorial for Dr. Ganganatha Jha I 
cannot think of anything better than this Institute. We 
have not sufficiently appreciated the manuscripts that lie 
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buried in numerous places in the country. I can assure 
you from the little knowledge that I have about manus- 
cript collections of some of important places that they are 
a source of great and useful knowledge to students of 
Sanskrit. Manuscripts might be regarded by material 
observers as not being useful, but that is a mistake . In the 
first place these manuscripts excite our imagination and 
admiration and in the second place they remind us of the 
days when the press did not exist and of the deep labour 
with which these manuscripts were written. It is a matter 
for wonder and admiration to see with what pains the 
scholars of the past carried out the work of writing these 
manuscripts. In many of the State libraries, for instance, 
in Bikaner, Travancore and other places we have a large 
number of books written by hand which have yet to be 
published. 

There is need for more than one centre like the one 
you are proposing to erect here. I hope and pray that 
your efforts may be crowned with success and that you 
may be able really to build up an active centre of research 
for ancient Sanskrit learning and other oriental languages. 
Knowledge is universal and it ought to be popularised. 
We hope that this centre will be a means of creating such 
other centres. 

I do not think that I should detain you any further. 
I am anxious to hear my most esteemed friend, the Eight 
Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. I thank you once more 
for having done me the honour of asking me to open this 
Institute. I declare the Institute open.” 

Then the Et. Hon’We Sir Tej Bahadur Sapu said : 

“Panditji, ladies and gentlemen, 

As President of the Ganganatha Jha Memorial Com- 
mittee I desire to thank you ail for having assembled this 
( evening in such large numbers. I regard your presence 
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as an expression of approval of the step which my Com- 
mittee has taken in this matter. But if there is one man 
in this crowd to whom our thanks are due more than to any 
other person, it is our revered leader, Pt. Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the living embodiment of lifelong service to the 
cause of learning, knowledge and education all over the 
country. (Alpplause.) I very well remember, more than 
forty years ago, as an obscure young man I attended the 
ceremony connected with the laying of the foundation of 
this hostel which is one of the many creations of Panditji. 
He could have hardly foreseen and yet he sees it to-day that 
this institution, this hostel, the foundation of which was 
laid more than forty years ago, will be the scene for the 
laying of the foundation of another institute intended to 
perpetuate the name of a great scholar and to strengthen 
the claim of classical education in our country. It must 
he a source of supreme pleasure and satisfaction to him. 
We are particularly indebted to him for having attended 
this function and blessed the inauguration of this Insti- 
tute. Weighed down with years, in feeble health and yet 
possessing a heart burning with love for the country and 
with love of knowledge and learning, he has taken the 
trouble to come here and there could not be a better augury 
for the future of this Institute. To you, Sir, Allahabad, in 
particular, though you have deserted us in recent years, 
owes a debt which we will never be able to repay either in 
this generation or in succeeding generations. Young men 
whom I see in my presence here can scarcely realise the 
extent or the depth of the service of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya to the cause of education in these Provinces. I, 
therefore, desire to thank you on behalf of the Committee, 
and may I add on my behalf, for having taken the trouble 
of coming to this function. 

Now, I would like to pay a tribute, my own tribute, 
to the memory of that great scholar in whose honour wo 
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have met this evening. It is rather ridiculous that an 
ignoramus like myself who cannot pretend to possess any 
knowledge of Sanskrit should have been called upon to 
preside over a function like this, and yet I honestly assure 
you that during the 30 or 40 years that I was privileged to 
know Pt. Ganganatha Jha there was scarcely a man in 
Allahabad whom I held in greater esteem than Pt. Ganga- 
natha Jha. It added to my stature as an Indian when in 
1935 I happened to be in Paris and was invifed by Pro- 
fessor Sylvan Levy to a function very similar to that which 
we are holding to-day; and at Sorbonne University, Sylvan 
Levy surrounded by many other orientalists made very 
keen enquiries about Pt. Ganganatha Jha. I remember, 
the very words which he used: ‘That man is an ocean of I 

learning,’ he said. You can imagine how proud I must S 

have felt as an Indian that I was a countryman and con- 
temporary of a great scholar who had not left India, 
whose orthodoxy would not have permitted him to leave i 

India, and yet whose reputation had travelled nearly 6,000 f 

miles away from this country. He rendered signal service fl 

to the cause of education in these Provinces and to the 
Allahabad University, but there is one service which he 
rendered and of which I will remind you. He has left in ' ' 

my friend, Pt. Amaranatha Jha, a son worthy of his pre- 
decessor* who has maintained the traditions of his father j: , 

in the University. Well if I am not guilty of a breach of | 

confidence and if I do not anticipate the press, I may say | 

that last night I was reading an address which he is going | 

to deliver two or three days hence at some place in these | , 

Provinces, and as I read page after page, I was moved, I 

and I said, “Here is a man imbued with the classical ' 

spirit.” It is a very powerful plea which he is going to r 

urge within the next few days for classical education and 
for greater emphasis on classical education. I speak with ? 

great respect in the presence of some Professors of Science 
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because I am as ignorant of Science as I am ignorant of 
Sanskrit, but I venture to think — I hope they will correct 
me — that much of the trouble of the present-day world is 
due to them. They can say it is not they who have created 
this trouble, but it is the abuse of their genius which has 
created the trouble. Whatever it may be, frankly speak- 
ing, while r do attach some value — and a great deal I must 
say frankly from a material point of view — to Scientists 
and Science, I confess I share with my friend, Dr. Amara- 
natha Jha, his weakness for the classics. For, young 
men, if you want to have ideals which would inspire 
you to a nobler life, which would move you to do service of 
the country and which would teach you how to live and 
how to die for those ideals, you will find them not in the 
pages of scientific books, but in the pages of classical 
books. I hope I shall not be castigated by my distinguish- 
ed friends, the Professors of Science. But I confess that 
it is in the fitness of things, that an Institute like this 
devoted to the study and development of classical lan- 
guages like Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian should have been 
founded at this place to perpetuate the memory of one of 
the greatest classical scholars' of our times in this country. 
I do hope and trust that young men in the University may 
spare some time from their pursuits for building up con- 
stitutions to spend just a little time in the archiv^ of this 
Institute. They can then interpret in their own way the 
thoughts of their ancestors just on the lines on which Pt. 
Ganganatha Jha did in his own days and thus they can 
strengthen all those bonds which must unite one intellec- 
tual man with another. 

I will not take more of your time. Our thanks are 
due to the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga, whose munifi- 
cent gift gave us a start, and to Sir Padampat Singhania, 
who made a very handsopae gift and to other generous 
donors and I sincerely hope and trust that more funds will 
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be available to us so that we may actually start building 
operations and having finished the building, we may lodge 
our library and invite scholars to cany on the work of 
research in the traditions of Dr. Ganganatha Jha. I will 
say no more. 

This was followed by the speeches of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Bajpai, Munshi Ishwar Saran and Dr. Tara 
Chand: 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Uma Shankar Bajpai said: 

“Revered Malaviya Ji, Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, ladies and gentlemen, 

We have all assembled together to pay our homage to 
the memory of the great scholar, the late Sir Ganganatha 
Jha. I believe it will come as a surprise to you if I were to 
say that I am perhaps, if not his oldest, one of his oldest 
colleagues when he and I were on the staff of the Muir 
Central College. I remember him, as few men remember 
him; we were great friends and I consider it a great privil- 
ege that I have been called upon to say a few words on this 
occasion. It is a happy augury that Malaviyaji has 
opened this Institute. It is being housed in a borrowed 
building, but the borrowed building is perhaps the first 
child of our distinguished citizen. It is also in the fitness 
of things that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is the President of 
the Committee. As he has said, Pt. Ganganatha Jha has 
left works, many works, of abiding interest, works which 
ignorant people like myself cannot appreciate, but one 
work he has left which we can all appreciate; I mean the 
Vice-Chancellor. T will say no more. My heart is full. 
Sir Ganganatha Jha is dead. Long live the Ganganatha 
Jha Memorial Research Institute.” 
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Munshi Ishwar Saran salid : 

“Friends, I also consider it a high privilege to be abl6 
to take part in the function this afternoon. It is a matter 
of sincere gratification and thankfulness that the Institute 
has been opened by a man whose life is a sermon on service 
and sacrifice and whose idealism is "the inspiration of 
millions of his countrymen all over India. It is also in the 
fitness of things that a function in honour of a distinguish- 
ed man should be presided over by another distinguished 
man who has risen to great heights not only in the pro- 
fession which he adorns but in the public life of the country 
as well. To Malaviyaji Maharaj, the founder of the 
Hindu Boarding House, and to others connected with it 
it must be a matter of great satisfaction that this Insti- 
tute is going to have its first home in this building. Long 
after, when the other building will be ready, it will be 
remembered that the first home of the Institute was the 
Hindu Boardnig House. I do not think it is necessary to 
speak at any length about the service, the eminence, the 
scholarship and the distinction of Pt. Ganganatha Jha. 
Most of us here know it; we are happy and grateful that 
not long ago a man lived amongst us who helped us by his 
work, by his devotion, by his counsel and by his example; 
Friends, to me the life a man lives is far more important 
than his ability or scholarship. I can truthfully say that 
in these days of modernisation and blind imitation Pt. 
Ganganatha Jha’s life had a unique charm about it. He 
was simple, dignified, courteous, urbane, scholarly and 
thoughtful. About his learning I am not in a position to 
say anything. If the Et. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
does not know any Sanskrit, I know less and knowing 
nothing about Sanskrit I am afraid I cannot pronounce a 
panegyric on his learning or attainments. All that I 
heard was that he was a profound scholar, that he was a 
great thinker and that he tried to look at things from the 
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scientific point of view. Many of our Pandits are very 
learned indeed, but I say with great respect and with great 
regret that they lack the scientific approach to many 
problems. Panditji had the scientific approach and lie 
was, therefore, able to present things in a way which was 
acceptable to people of modern times. I am afraid I shall 
be tiring you if I speak at length, but I wish to tell you that 
I am a bit of a day-dreamer. Day-dreaming is a nialady 
and I must confess I have got it. When I see with the eye 
of faith and of hope, I see a noble pile of buildings, suffi- 
cient funds, a band of careful, trained and devoted scholars 
and researchers working in the Ganganatha Jha Institute. 
You may ask where are the funds, where is the pile of 
buildings which you see, where is the band of scholars? 
May I tell you that no difficulty daunts a man who is 
determined to see a thing done. If the organizers of the 
Institute and if we who are here and profess our sympathy 
with the scheme are in earnest as I hope we are, it should 
not be difficult to achieve what we have in view. If 
success comes, and it is bound to come provided we are 
honest and sincere in our efforts, then oriental learning 
will be able to hold its head high and will no longer remain 
at the doorsteps of modern learning waiting for the crumbs 
that might fall from its table. Oriental learning then will 
be able to make its contribution to the culture and progress 
of the world. When that is done, Pt. Ganganatha Jha’s 
soul will rejoice. His soul will feel happy that the ideal 
that he had placed before himself in his life-time was being 
realised by a band of Hindu, Muslim, Christian men who 
were going to serve India and humanity through oriental 
learning.” 
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Dr. Tara Chand said: 

“Eevered Malaviya Ji, Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, 

It is a great privilege to be associated with the opening 
of Pt. Ganganatha Jha Memorial Institute. The opening 
of the Institute fulfils a long and keenly felt need of this 
great centre of learning in Allahabad. It provides a fitting 
memorial to the scholar, who by . his learning stood pre- 
eminent among the Sanskritists of his age. The Institute, 
as I have said, fulfils a long-felt need. I can recall to my 
mind many important centres of learning where similar 
institutes exist. In Oxford there is the Indian Institute 
where Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian are pursued and 
researches are made. In London there is the Oriental 
School of Studies. In Paris there is L’Ecole de dangues 
Oriente; in America there is an American Oriental Society 
and in other countries, Germany, Italy and Eussia, there 
are Oriental Institutes where oriental learning is pursued. 
In our country unfortunately which is the home of Sans- 
krit learning, where Arabic and Persian have also flourish- 
ed for a long time, there has not been an Institute of this 
type except in one or two places. There is the Bhandar- 
kar Institute at Poona. But besides the Bhandarkar 
Institute, there is hardly any other Institute of the same 
kind in this great country. May I say that many such 
Institutes are needed in this country. It has already been 
said by previous speakers that there are in our country 
numerous manuscripts in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
which require to be delved out and which require to be 
brought to the notice of the world. May I say also that 
the work of Sanskritists has not yet touched the fringe of 
this great ocean of learning which lies buried in the anci- 
ent libraries in the old cities of India? .We have few 
critical standard editions of ancient Sanskrit works. The 
Bhandarkar Institute has been busy for the last 20 years 
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in editing the great work, namely, the MnhlhhUrata, the 
end of their labours is not yet in sight, but there are 
numerous other works as important or a little less imjiort- 
ant than the Mahahharata, which require to be taken ufi by 
Institutes like this. If I may be pardoned for a little 
indication of what I have been doing, may I say that I was 
working on the translation in Pei'sian of the llpanisads 
made by Darashikoh, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. I compared the Persian texts word by word with 
the Sanskrit texts as published by the Bombay Press and 
by the Gita Press of Gorakhpur. I disi-overed that there 
were many differences between the Persian translation and 
the Bombay and the Gorakhpur editions of the 
CMndogya V'panimd, and I feel that if tlu^* was 
the condition of such a great woi'k as the Ckandogya 
IJpanisad, what would be the state of the other books of 
ancient texts which are found in India to-day. Darashikoh 
had in the seventeeth century the .Pandits of Benares to 
help him in translating manuscripts into Persian. If the 
texts then available differ from the texts that exist to-day, 
is it not the duty of the scholars to find out what the real 
changes are? The work of this description would require 
a large number of scholars to carry it on for many years. 
About Bhagmvad-GUd which is revered in India by every- 
body there are many differences of opinion in regard to its 
text and there are therefore a number of interpretations of 
the Bliagawnd-Gltri. It is necessary that .such a great and 
impoitant work as the Bhagan'fid-(ntd should be taken up 
and its text standardized. I need not weary you with 
other illustrations. I have said enough to prove that not 
one great Institute but many more Institutes of this kind 
will be necessary if the learned works of ancient India and 
mediaeval India are to be taken up, edited and interpreted 
in the proper manner. I satid it is befitting that this 
Institute should be associated with the name of Mahamq.- 
FA8 
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liopadhyaya Sir Ganganatha Jha. All tliose -who have 
read something of his work know that he was among the 
most eminent scholars of the world, a man of very wide 
and deep learning. There is hardly any jiranch of Sans- 
krit learning on which he did not work and on which he did 
not write something. From Alaiikara Sastra to Vedanta 
almost every department of Sanskrit learning was under 
his eyes. But I will not try here to analyse his works or 
even to jilace before you the names of the works that he has 
written. I will, however, say this that in three branches 
his scholarship and learning is of permanent value. In 
the first place he translated some of the most difficult of 
Sanskrit texts into English and brought them to the notice 
of the scholars of the world. I may say that there are not 
many Pandits in the country to-day w^ho are capable of 
understanding and rendering those works into the English 
language. In the second place I may say that he was one 
of the greatest of Dharnia Sastra scholars in the country. 
His contribution to legalistic learning was very great 
indeed. He translated Manusmrti and its commentaries 
and he has made a great mark in this field and greatly 
advanced the understanding and interpretation of the 
Snirtis. But probably his most enduring work is on 
Mimarasa and I think I can say without fear of contradic- 
tion that he was regarded as the greatest Mimaiiisa scholar 
not only in India but all over the world. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have taken a great deal of 
your time, but I feel proud that I have lieen asked to 
associate myself with the opening <of this Institute.” 

After Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh of Aiiapur and 
Professor A. P. Dube proposed a vote thanks. Babu 
Bhagwati Saran Singh spoke in Flindustaui, while Prof. 
;||u|e:;inlEhpish V ; 
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Professor A. P. Dube proposing a vote of thanks said: 

“I think the great credit for to-day’s meeting goes to 
the students of the Hindu Hostel. When the Committee 
proposed to hold this meeting, they came to the conclusion 
that they must be ‘Ait Home’ on such a memorable occasion 
where Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya Ji was going to be 
present and where the Institute was going to have its 
temporary sojourn. 

Among the many evils which you have mentioned 
about the scientists there is one evil which they have 
spread. A motor, di'iver of to-day because he is able to 
drive a motor car thinks that he is more civilised than a 
chariot driver o’f Greece. The Master of Balliol, Px’ofessor 
Jowett, who was a great classical scholar, declared that 
an average Athenian was ten times more civilised than an 
average Londoner or an inhabitant of New York. This 
shows that the ancient learning, which we are going to store 
in our Hindu Boarding House even temporarily has its 
value for us to-day, a value not only for us but for the whole 
world. Sir, I verily imagine that the whole mankind, 
eliminating some differences, is essentially one. Therefore, 
whatever has passed in the family of man in one quarter of 
the globe or in one epoch of the life of mankind is an affair 
from which all mankind in all ages may profit. These arc 
instructive for us all. 

In this connection, Sir, I may remind you that 
although the Law of Trust is entirely a peculiar institu- 
tion of English Chancery, the like of which is not to be seen 
anywhere on the Continent of Europe, it has been Imdily 
transferred to this country and is working well. We have 
adopted many of the laws of England after having cured 
them of technicalities and they are working very well in 
India. In face of this. Sir, it surprises me when people 
say that the parliamentary institutions of England are not 
suited to India. At such a statement angels will weep but 
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gods will laugh. If the scholars who are now going to 
work in this Institute succeed in fusing the ancient ideals 
which these records contain into future, I shall be able to 
say of iny country what Emerson said of America, 

“She in her native centre fast, 

Can into future fuse the past, 

And the world's flowung fates, 

In her own mould recast.” 

1 thank all the guests.” 

After this the President requested those who were 
present to visit the Hall where the manuscripts and books 
were kept. 
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AN APPEAL 

Tlio iiiiniense seryices of the late MiiJiainahopiulliyaya 
Prof. S. Kixppnswaiiii Sastri to the cause of Sanskrit leanxiiig* i\ml 
education are very well known. He wavS a profound scdioiar in 
all the Sastras and a literateiir of rare excellence. He eonihined the 
depth of knowledge of the old style of learning with tlie width and 
critical outlook of the modern vscdiolar in a remarkable measure. 
First as Principal of 'the Sanskrit /Colleges "iu Mylapore and 
Trivadi, and then as Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the Presidency College, Madras, he ]dayed for many 
years the most decisive part i.u the designing and the working t»f 
the courses of study in Sanskrit, and Indian languages in general, 
in the University of Madras. He started the Samskrita Academy 
in 1926 in collaboration wuth Sri V, Y. Srinivasa Ayyangar and 
others, and the Joiurnal of Oriental Eesearch in 1927 with Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Ayyar as the President of the Executive Committee and 
himself as the Chief Editor; and as the Curator of Covernmeut 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, he organised an iiiten>sive campaign 
of manuscript collection and got together what is io-day one of the 
finest collections in the world, of w’'hich the province is rightly 
proud to be the owner. During the thirty years of his work as 
IProfessor, he trained a number of eminent panditas and yoimg men 
in the critical methods of the study of vSaiiskrit works, and brought 
into being a school of research the members of whicli are now 
carr^dng on research work in the several institutions in ami out- 
side Madras. He planned the revision and amplification oi 
Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum of Sanskrit Manuscripts and 
was Chief Editor of this wmrk for some years. His work as member 
of the various academic bodies in the Universities of India and 
in the University of Madras in particular, was always characteris- 
ed by a thoroughness and high academic perfection which earned 
for him the deepest respect of his colleagues. 

The Public meetings held in the city and elsewhere wdieii the 
new\s of his passings away 'was reported last September and the 
speeches that were delivered by many scholars and publicists on 
those occasions gave clear proof of the high esteem in which his 
work wuxs held and the love and affection his iiersonal qualities 
evoked . 

At the last All India Oriental Conference held at Benares 
(December 31, 1943 and January 1 and 2>, 1944), the President of 
the Conference, Dr, S. K. Belvalkar, himself a great Sahskiitist, 
made an eloquent appeal for starting a Kuppuswami Sastri Eesearch 
Instiinite at Madras on the model of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Institute at Poona, and the mw Oan^anatha Jha ,Eeseareli 
Institute at Allahabad. Such an Institute would be a fitting 
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iiieiiiorial to tlie great Professor a*iid it could take iiuder its proteirt- 
iiig -wings tile Saiiiskrita xkcadeiny aiul tlie Jniirual ot* Hrieiiial 
Eesearcli tliat were so dear to the Professor during liis lifetime, 
iiiideriake the publication of the impiiblislied w’orks of the 
Professor, and continue the aisefiil work of liesearcli started by 
him. 

Liberal <‘ontrihiitioiis are solicited towards the realisation of 
this proj(-M‘t which would require a lakh of Ihipces as a minijimia, 
and lliev may be kindly sent to 8ri Eao Paluidiir I\. Y, Ivrisima- 
swami xliyay, xldvocate^ G i^orth Mada Street, ilylapore. 

Freddent. . 

The l\t. IIonTde Y. S. Sriniva^-a Sastri. 

Treasure}-, ■ • . , 

Eao Bahadur K. V. Ivrisliiiaswami xiyyar. 

Members. 

T. E. Venkataraina vSastri, 

Sir Alladi Krishnaswainy x\y\ ar. 

V. V. SriniTasa Ayy auger. 

11. Xarayanswami Ayyar. 

P. N. Srinhmsachari, 

T. L. Venkataraina Ayyar. 

E. Chandrasekharan. 

Eao Sahib S. II. Eiuiganatlian. 

,, S. Vaiyapuri Pillai. 

Pr. C. Kmihan Eaja. 

Dr. T. E. Cliiutainani. 

Bewail Bahadur Dr. xV. Lakshiinuniswarui Miidaliiu'. 

Dr. Sir S. Eadhakrislman. 

Eao Bahadur G. X. Eatesan. 

Jaiiah Basheer Ahmed Syed.“ 

Eao Sabih I). S. Sarma. 

K. xi. Xilakanta Sastri. 

kk'';''::;:t'Srb^ :;Kamsalya. 

Secreta/u'es. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTOEV OJ' 

THE IMPFJilAL GEPTAB’ 

By B. I^IIATTACHAIIYA 

vSlave mental ity is nowhere more in evidence 
than ill tlie field of Indian scholarship, especially among 
them who may lie styled as the ‘highbrows.' Anything 
that is promulgated by the Western scholars must be a 
I'evelation, and therefore eon-eet, and all Indian tradi- 
tions, however sound they may lie, should be rejected as 
useless even without examination. We 'have made 
Western .scliolai's our and because they are of 

opinion that the Purana.s are wortliles.s a.s historical docu- 
ments, we in India do not touch them, although some of 
tlie Puranas are capable of furnishing most remarkable 
facts of liistory in the most scientific manner possible 
thereby helping us to reconstruct our ancient history to 
the satisfaction of all, the sanskritist, the historian, the 
epigraphist, the numismatist and the paheographer. 

.In the present jiaper, I propose to deal with one topic 
amongst scores, representing only a minute fi'action of 
Puranic tradition, to show how the Pnrhnas throw a 

1 A detailed paper on the subject is iu preparation wbicb 
will give extract, s iu original from tie Piirunas, yud compare tie 
Puraua evidence with that known already from inscription, corns 
and other sources. This pajier repi'esents the cream of the in- 
formation obtained from the Puranas. 
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flood of light on the history of the Imperial Guptas. 
Any student of Indian history can compare the Gupta 
history as given in the text-books with the history as 
available in the Puranas, and Judge for himself the uti- 
lity of the latter. 

The Bkmisyottam Fmnna from which we draw our 
material, as usual, contains a portion which gives the 
history of the kings of the Kali Era. In it interesting 
material appears, delineating the history of the Imper- 
ial Gupta dynasty, although it is not found in our 
authoritative history lx)oks. Thinking that the details 
as given in this Purana may be of some use to our 
scholars, I incorporate them in the present article. 

According to the Bhavuyottara Pnrmm, the Andhra 
king Candrasri sat'akarni was ruling in Magadha (iu 
the beginning of the 4th century A.D.) before the advent 
of the Guptas. At that time Candra Gupta son of 
Ghatotkaca Gupta and the grandson of srl Gupta the 
king of sriparvata in Nepal, married KumaradevI the 
daughter of the king of Nepal. Through this alliance 
Candra Gupta gained influence in the Government of 
Candrasri, and soon became the commander-in-ehief and 
the head of a large army. Thereafter, Candra Gupta 
married a Licchavi princess who wurs the younger sister 
of the Queen of Candrasri and thus became the ruling 
chief’s brother-in-law^ Later on, Candra Gupta was 
instigated by the Queen of Candrasri to have her hus- 
band killed by a strategem. On the death of Candrasri 
the Queen appointed Candra Gupta as the Regent of the 
young king Puloman, the son of Candrasri, and passed 
seven years in that capacity. Thereafter, Candra 
Gupta killed the young king Puloman, and seized the 
kingdom from the Andhras. Then he ruled over the 
Magadha kingdom as an independent king with the help 
of Kaca his son by the Licchavi wife. Candra Gupta 
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ruled for seven years under the title of VijayCid-Una and 
established an era in his own name. Candra Gu])ta’s 
career was cut short by murder by his son Samiidra 
Gupta born of the first wife Kumaradevi. 

.With regard to Samudra Gupta the BhatkyoUara 
Pumna says that he was a Cakm^rti king and was the 
clcmhitm (grandson) of the king of Nepal. With the 
help of Mleccha soldiers he killed his treacherous father 
along with his sons and relatives, and brought pleasure 
to his suffering mother. Samudra Gupta became famous 
as AsoMditya and performed the Asvu-medha sacrifice 
according to prescribed rules. He was worshipped by all 
kings, Indian and foreign, and was jjroficieut in the 
Sastras, Sahitya and music, and was praised by poets. 
Samudra Gupta laded for 51 years, and enjoyed the earth 
without a rival. 

Samudra Gupta was followed by his son Caiidrfi 
Gupta II in the throne of Magadha. He was a lion 
among heroes, and drove away the Yavanas and the 
Hunas from the country. He became famous by his 
title of Vikramdditya, was surrounded by scholars and 
learned men and was an expert in i§ruti, Smrti, Purana, 
Itihasa and Kavya. Crossing over the seven Sindhus, 
he conquered the BahlTkas, and erected pillars of fame 
up to the Saui'astra country. Candra Gupta IT ruled 
for 36 years and enjoyed the earth without a rival. 

Kuinara, Gupta, Candra Gupta’s son born of Dhruva- 
devl, then became king. He destroyed his own enemies, 
just as God Kumara destroyed the enemies of the gods, 
the Daityas. Kumara Gupta performed a horse-sacri- 
fice and became known by his second appellation of 
MaTiendraditya, and ruled over the earth for 42 
years. 

Skanda Gupta son of Kumara Gupta then ruled over 
Magadha. He was like God Skanda, and by his prowess 
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the pride of the Htinas was melted and Pusyasena 
destroyed. Skanda Gupta became known siS ParaJcrama- 
ditya and ruled over the whole earth for 25 years. 

iVfter him Nrsimha Gupta son of Sthira Gupta 
Prakasaditya became king. He was placed on the throne 
by his uncle Skanda Gupta . Nrsiiiiha became known by 
the appellation of and ruled with the help of 

his father for 24 years. 

Kumara Gupta 1 1 son of Nrsiiiiha Gupta then be- 
came king and became famous as Kramddityci by reason 
of his valiant light with the Hunas. He conquered 
Isanavarman, was served faithfully by Bhattarka, and 
ruled over the earth for 44 years. 

The Impei'ial Gupta kings were seven in number, 
they were respected by their Sainantas and were known 
as Pdrcatn/a Andhrahhrtya ‘servants of the Andhra 
kings and belonging to the hill tribes'. All of them 
were Ckikmvartl kings and bore the imperial titles of 
MaJmmjaxlhirdja and others, and they collectively reigned 
for a total period of 245 years. The great kingdom of 
Magadha which was altogether shatterred became stable 
when the kings of the Gupta family ivere ruling. 

The above is summary a,ecount of the Imperial Guptas 
as preserved in the Blw cuyottara PurUna,. The Pnrana 
story supplies flesh and blood to the skeleton history as 
constructed by modern scholars with the help of coins, 
inscriptions and accoimts of foreign travellers, and has a 
utility of its own. The account furnishes us with many 
details hitherto unkuow'n to the world of scholars, ejj., 
the origin of the family, the intrigues by which they came 
to power, the assassination of Candra Giqrta by his son 
Samudra Gupta, and similar events of great historical 
importance, liesides supplying their correct reign jreriods 
which are absolutely in accord with data known from in- 
scriptions, coins and other original material. 
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The genealogy of the Imperial Guptas is set forth in 
the table as under ;— 

sKI (iUPTA 

1 

GHATOTKACA GUPTa 

I. GANJJEA GUPkv VIJAYADITYA 

I . 

(320— ;327 A.D.) 


r 

Kaca 


II. SAMUDEA GUPTA ASGKaPITYA 

i 

(327— 3T8 A.D.) 

III. CANIIEA GUPtI II V^IKEAMaDITYA 

! 

(378— 4i4 A.l).) 

■ ! 

IV. KI YIAEA GUPTA YIAIIlvNDEAUITYA 


(414— .150 A.D.) 


r 


f 


ytkinigupta SKANDA GUP'I’A PAEAEE AMADIT VA 

Prukasadiha 1 

I " (4515— 481 A.D.) 

XL YlbSIilllA GUPTA BaLaDITYA 

1 - 

(481—524 A.D.) 

YU. KIAMAEA (U'PTA U KEAMADITYA 


(521— 565 A.D.) 



THE ESOTERIC TEACHING IN NAKfPiKHYiNA 

OR 

AKSA-ERDAYA AND AMA-fJRDA YA 
By K . C. Varadachari 

It was when I was perusing the Nalopnkhyfn/a rt'cently 
that I came across certain passages which gave Jiie llie 
cues into the urderstancling not indeed of tlu* t ruth as sucli 
but what these figures of this great drama of life stoo<l 
for. I do not consider that I shall not be considered to 
have read into the story much more than wdiat are eniitai li- 
ed in it by way of suggestion or dhvam. 

The story itself is a simple one. Nala, a fine knowei’ 
of horses and their ways, a strong and imperious King, 
blessed with a perfect body was chosen in a 
by DamayantI, the daughter of Bhima, one in all respects 
matched to him, who chose him in preference to the five 
Gods of Heaven. They, the gods, blessed Nala with their 
■Hddhis or occult powers. Thus lived Nala in happiness 
with his well-blessed wife, till due to some fault fate began 
to overtake him. He had a brother, Pu.skara, wlio was a 
knower of A km or diceplay at least better than him-self, 
though he was not any near perfection in other respects. 
Challenged by Puskara, Nala took to the play of dice and 
played and played on till he lost all his material {posses- 
sions. But the charm and the maddening sense of defeat 
urged him on till he was utterly denuded of all his riches. 
Driven out of his own city, he with his faithful wife 
entered the forest. Hunger drove him to throw up his 
single cloth to catch two birds; they carried away that 

^ Al .dm -V i dll'll ', seieuee of .su.peruafiiral diviuatioii: : Yid- 
Sa/hliltd IT. ^>. 8: devmmm afa tnaptydndfn : cf, Timnly- 

inali: I. 8. 8 Kannmienru, — of. AhnyupEnirnd: thoi ileuls with 

Snn anil Divine Eye aiul AkmmUnmpanimd , 
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cloth. Half the cloth of his wife he wrapped round him- 
self and thus wrapped in one single cloth they two wander- 
ed. Overpowered with grief and unable to see the sor- 
row and pain that his beloved lady was going through, he 
tore his wife’s cloth into two whilst she was asleep and 
abandoned her- hoping that she would thus deserted some- 
how contrive to I’each her parents. She thus deserted had 
to pass thi'ough terin hie ordeals of a boa-constrictor, rape 
and elephant, which by the grace of fate she escaped- 
unscathed. Finally she entered the .service of a 
queen, who was as later it proved to be a relation of her 
own dear mother. 

Nala in his turn wandering came across a serpent 
caught up in a centie of fii-e. He rescued the serpent 
from the hre (through the blessings of Agni), and was 
bitten by it afterwards which transfomied him into a 
dwarf. This the serpent explained was not for de.stroy- 
ing him nor even to repay kindness wdth misdeeds, but to 
help him. The poison would poison the poisoner. Kali and 
would never affect him. Next he asked him to go to 
Etu-parna, the King of Ayodhya, who would on one oc- 
casion teach him Akm-hrdaya in exchange for his Akm- 
Jirdayn. On that date he would be fieed from the deform- 
ed appearance that had resuHted ito him, find that lie 
would be restored to his own original radiant form. lie 
gave him also a garment on wearing Avhich Nala would 
regain his native form. Thus the serpent blessed him with 
knowledge of his future liberation, the teacher who would 
teach him the Aksa-hrdaya which would make him con- 
quer the dl'Sffl-game. 

Nala repaired to 5'tu-parna as advised by his serpent- 
benefactor and stayed there as his horsenian, charioteei' 
and adviser for four years in ajmta-vdm : (XV. 20) 

Bhima, the father of Damayanti, meanwhile sent 
his emissaries about to discover the retreat of his 
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daugMer and Nala. One such emissary discovered 
Damayanti and she was sent back by her Koyai patron to 
her own place. Damayanti on reaching her home again 
sent emissaries about. One of them reported the !)ehaviour 
of Nala who tried to extenuate the conduct of Nala in de- 
serting his wife. This was the cue which finally decided 
her to send an urgent messenger to Ayodhya-court to an- 
nounce that the very next day there was to l,>e a .second 
smyammm for Damayanti and that the King ]b!tu-parim 
may be pleased to attend it. i^'t^-parna asked Nala to 
take him to Bhima's court in Vidarbha so that he may !)c 
there in time. Nala agreed and selected the be.st horses, 
horses whose appearance to Rtu-parna belied their abilities. 
Rtu-parna accompanied by Yarsneya (erstwhile charioteer 
of Nala himself) mounted the chariot which Nala drove 
with lightning speed. Rtu-parna admiring the admirable 
way of Nala’s management of horses and his discrimina- 
tion and efficiency, wished to show' off bis own greatness 
and therefore asked whether Nala would tell the number 
of leaves a tree that they left behind had. Nala could not 
as he did not know the science of Numbers. Rtu-parna 
told him the number of leaves and fruits. Nala despite 
the need for speed in going to Yidarbha, got dowm to 
count the nmnber of leaves and found that Rtu-parna was 
right. Then Rtu-parna told him that he would teach him 
the Ahsa-Jirdaya, the science of Nmnters and dice, which 
Nala loiew is to be his saviour from Kali, evil-forces, in 
exchangefor the Aim-hrdaya. Gladly accepting this offer 
Rtu-parna taught Nala the AJcsa-hrdaya in exchange for 

A iva-hrdayck. But though freed from the evil-force 
of Kali who was as it were vomitted out from him in- 
stantaneously, Nala continued to wear his dwarf-form. 

They reached Yidarbha in time and from the roil and 
sound of the chariot Damayanti knew that Nala had come. 
But what she saw was a dwarf in every respect contrary 
P. 2 
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to the original fonn of her husband. Other- exploits and 
activities shewed that indeed he was having’ all the asta- 
siddhis bestowed on him by the Gods. Then she prayed 
to him and he after learning that the so-called scayaw- 
vara was to be the reunion alone which she sought and that 
it was a ruse alone condescending wore the magic cloak 
given to him by the Serpent. No sooner than he wore it, 
he regained his princely demeanour and stature. 5tu- 
parna learning of this was glad and stayed for the reimion 
and left the next day. 

After a month Nala went back to his city to challenge 
his brother to the self-same game of dice and in one throw 
defeated him utterly. But he spared his life and gave 
him lands and sent him away to his place. Thus Nala 
regained his sovereign-status. 

The above in bare outlines is the stoi-y. 

The esoteric position is that Nala is the perfect 
human being who has achieved perfect mastery of the 
Ahas or the senses,- a knower of them so thoroughly that 
even the gods were regaled by his beauty.® Damayanti 
was the gift of Damanaka the rd of controlled senses. 
Bhima of supreme valour and power was her father. The 
perfect and self -controlled lady was thus wedded to a 
perfect knower of the Seiisss. Thus lie was a yogin, an 
energetic vital soul self-controlled, mated to an equally 
self-controlled spouse of Yoga. On his wedding he re- 
ceived the presents from the gods of the asta-siddkis, the 
eight attainments : 

Vrte tu naisadh e hhaimya loka'pala mahaujasahl 

Prahrstamanasah sarve mlaydstau varan daduh. // (V. 34) 

These siddhis or powers granted by Yama, Agni, 

^ Nala. I. 1 Upnpanno ffunair rilna'vnn aSralcovidah. 

of. 5T. X. 44. l-,Kathh. Uf'.'lll. 9; Bvet. Up. II. 9 
; ^ lUi. V. 34 Damayanti chose him as against the gods 
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fndra and Vayii were great and invaluable indeed. 
They made Nala full of prosperity. But as tte Ycga- 
^astra later pointed out these are nothing, avail 

nothing including the asm-iasim-knowledge, if one does 
not possess the freedom from prakrtic illusion, the know- 
ledge of Self {Ahsa-hrdaya). For when Nala was over- 
taken by the love of the dice-game infuriated by defeat— 
(read the entire chapter on the progress of this game)— 
all his eight powers, occult and excellent, could not help 
him to victory. The immortal is not won by mere Yoga 
of skill in horses or in powers consequent on it, over water 
or fire or air or other elements. Only the Eye-Divine, 
divya-caksus, granted through Grace of the Divine can 
help. This Eye-Divine, so far as it is confined to this 
narrative, takes the aspect of the mathematical power of 
enumeration in one single sweep the many in the One even 
when the Change is at its highest momentum. The Divine 
is the permanent in the Change, the One amongst the many, 
or rather the One that supports the many, and highest 
knowledge consists in perceiving this infinitude of diver- 
sity in the One Sweep of its Vision. This is the perfec- 
tion of knowledge. Here we have expressed in the 
briefest compass the entire meaning of the Vision Omni- 
scient that is to be the lot of all souls that are liberated. 
It is the power to know the number for in essence the 
height of knowledge is to know that all numbers, how- 
ever vast, are finite to the intelligence, that is enumerable. 
Quantitative infinity is finite, wrote Eamanuja : Bhuyast- 
md-al'pajnoAr-asankhyeyatve’ 'plsmrasya sarmjnasya san- 
khyayd eva. (§tI Bhdsya II. i. 15). When the Vedanta 
Sutras following the Upanisads stated that the individual 
becomes verily like the Brahman except in respect of 
Cosmic functions and fundamental attributes of sadgunas, 
the intimation means that the individual then will know 
the Sankhya or quantitative infinity. 
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A'ksa in Aksa-hrdaya is the important word that 
suggests the saA^Aya-knowledge. A lisa means a measure, 
is dice itself, is an indriya, and in the dual neuter means 
as akmpi the eyes specially. Philologically there are two 
roots which mav form the bases for the derivation. 
Ahm: vydftav, {Madhamya-dkdtu-vrtti) with ' mi 
pratyo/ya iovms aksin ; eye. The eye is so called because 
according to Indian psychology the eye (or rather the 
rays in the eye-organ) goes to the object and ‘covers’ 
it or pervades it. The Divine Knowledge is of the 
form of Vision that comprehends the three times and all 
spaces: xikm-lirdaya wall mean the perception of the 
Reality taken in all its manifoldness. It is in this sense 
that Rtu-parna (who had the wrings of Truth, who was 
therefore a supania) was able to perceive and enumerate 
the number of fruits and leaves in a tree whilst going 
at topspeed. Again when he says that it was that 
Aksa-hrdaya- which also gives him mastery in dice, it is 
plausible to argue that he was fully capable of perceiving 
which is probable at every throw. It is skill in inference 
and mathematical vrorking out of the exact probability 
due to the capacity to enumerate and decide and draw 
the conclusion with lightning rapidity that makes for 
mastery of Chance. The game of Chance rightly has 
been dubbed aksa. To the ignorant it is a disastrous 
game, unholy, to the loiowei- it is aksaya^ undecaying 
and unperishing causal knowledge. There is another root 
as : vyd-ptau which with saran-prapyaya forms A ksara : 
the imperishable oi' more rightly the omnipervasive. 
This term denotes the Supreme Being, the Jlta as also 
Pfakrti as students of Ved.anta will be aware. Men 
may be interested in the Aksa only at the peril of 

* Cf. Kr.sna was playing Aksa with Rukmini at the time ot 
Branpadi’s hour of peril and throws the dice with the words 
Ak^ayai This story is discounted hy late I>r. V. S. Suithankar. 
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material possessioiis;-so is it witli the ahsara. If one 
will not go to the desert in search of it the desert will 
indeed go on such a one. The love of Spirit (aksapriya) 
is the quality of the Faie that moves men away from 
material possessions : it was the first quality enumerated 
of Nala, as it was of that saintly one Yudhisthira : 
mastery of senses both had, but only love for the Ahsara 
or A km. It was d^tu-parna the king of the Unconquer- 
able City, Ayodhya, the one having the Wings of Truth, 
who was the master of the science of numbers and of the 
dice and ingitajna, Nala was the practical soul seeking 
verification of Etu-parna’s knowledge never one prepared 
to take another’s w?ord. His words read magnificently 
the scientific mind : 

Paroksamivf/ me rajan kathyase mtnikarsmml 

Pratyakmmetat kartdsmi . . . .{XX. 12) 

Having found that the enumeration made by ^-tu-par^a 
was correct he sought the knowledge of the Sahkhya. 
But Iltu-parna answered that because he knows the 
science of dice he knows the science of Numbers : 

Vicldhyakmlpxlayaj^ mdra samkhymie ca rUd- 

radanl (ibid. 26) 

Nala having offered to teach him his science of Aim, 
Rtu-parna taught him the Aksa-hrdaya — 

Tathoktam tmm grhlmedafn aksmmm hrdayam 

paramj 

Niksepo tne’ akvahrdayam tvayi tisthati bdhukaj { 

(ibid. 29) 

Thus both Iltu-parna the knower of Aksa became also 
the knower of the the knower of Thought and 

counting became also the yogin skilled in sense-driving, 
whilst Nala the profound master of the horse became 
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now open-looked with his knowledge eyes open to the 
Infinite. iSTothing thereafter was beyond him. He had 
become a perfect being. 

Alesa-Jifdaya thus is Sahkhyaj whereas Aivahrdaya 
is Yoga. Yoga is skill in action, in driving the 
senses, a practical man seeking actual verification, 
perception-dependent being. The Aksa knower is one 
who knows the invisible, the imponderable, the manifes- 
tations and discriminates and enumerates accurately. 
Time or Kala and Change cannot torture one who has 
achieved the KxmdalinuaMi , but it is knowledge of 
Sahkhya and A ^%y«-divine seeing in one sense that 
releases and liberates the soul (nara-nala ?) from the 
bondage to Kali. Yoga may cause it distress when it is 
sanctified by Serpent Grace — KmdaliM — but it is San- 
khya that makes distress impossible. 

Sdnkhyayogau 'prthaghdldh prmadaMina panditahj 

Ekafiicopydsthitah samyagiihJwyort>md.M phalam! j 

B.G. V. 4 

Y atsdnkhyaih prdpyate stkmiam tadyogairapi 

ganiyatej 

Ekam sdnkkyam. ca yogam ca yah pai-yaM sa pasyatij j 

Ibid. V. 5. 

The first point that is to be seen here is that Sankhya 
and Yoga are identical in their results and that the 
results of both are identical. But the next verse points 
out that Eenunciation is difficult to attain without 
Yoga (that is, control of the senses). 

Sankhya is, essentially, as earlier pointed out in the 
Gita, the intelligent knowledge of things and will as they 
are in essential nature. The Bhagamd-Gitd 2nd chapter : 
verses 11 — 38 detail the essential vidyd of Sankhya. 
Yoga must be only with this as basis. Thus says the 
Lord — 
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Esa te’bhihita sdnhhye huddMryoge tvimam irnuj 

Btiddhyd yukto yayd pdrtha karmabandham 

'pvahdsyasij j ibid. 38 

Nehdbhihramana.§o'sti fratymdyo na vidyatej 

Smipama'pyasya dliarmasya trdyate vMhato bhay&tj f 

Ibid. 40. 

Yoga as then described denotes the complete subjuga- 
tion of the senses. 

Thus we find that the Sahkhya and Yoga relation- 
ship enunciated as necessary just as the Aksara is neces- 
sary to the Ksara, the Ksara is necessary to the .4 ksara ; 
for work that has to be done, if not for oneself is at least 
for lokasangraha. Nala and Rtuparna are the typifica- 
tions of Yoga and Sankhya and the story of Nala’s exqui- 
site horsemanship and Rtuparna’s splendid ability of 
enumerating the number of leaves and fruits in a huge 
tree when he had but seen it as the chariot was racing at 
tremendous speed are the twin representatives of the 
powers of regenerate Soul discrimination and control in 
the terrific processes of Nature. , 

Rtuparna is the supreme Godhead in one sense as 
Rtu, Rta, is Season, is Law, is Truth, whilst parna means 
the Winged one, the Knower as against the Ajna of 
the Upanisads. 

The story of Nala, Damyanti and Rtuparna reveals 
the Mythic conception of the Yogic life being exalted 
and lifted up to perfection. 



KAPILA ECLIPSE 
By Shama Sastry 

Speaking of their skill in versification, the Vedic 
bards compare it to the deftness of a carpenter in the 
construction of a chariot and very often describe their 
songs as the chariots of the gods to ride on. One would 
therefore expect the poets to have taken no less care in 
making an array of coherent thoughts bearing on the 
topic ill view than in the choice of words suitable to poetic 
cadence and metrical symmetry. But Sayana, the cele- 
brated commentator, seems to regard almost all long 
hymns as made up of incoherent fragments having no 
link wn'th each other. While his interpretation of 
words is scarcely questionable, his explanation of the 
drift of the verses making up a hymn brands them as 
thoughts expressed at random. There is, however, 
reason to believe that Sayana’s explanation is far from 
the truth and that the various verses of all Vedic hymns, 
long or short, are coherent expressions bearing on connect- 
ed topics. RY . I. 164 is an instance in point, as shown in 
ray essay oil ‘ ■jDrmiW.’.? Dreain in the Pedna," published 
in the Caleutta Review for September, 1942. RV. X. 27, 
attributed to Saint Vasukra, is another instance: taking 
Kapila in verse 16 as the name of the founder of Saiikhya 
philosophy, Sayana explains verses 11, 12, 16 of the 

liymn as a tribute of praises sung inXonour of that saint 
and teacher, leaving the rest of the verses to be interpreted 
by the reader for himself in any way he likes. He took 
no notice or rather was not aware of ineoherency and 
anachronism with which his interpretation of Kapila as 
the author of Saiikhya is vitiated. x\s a matter of fact 
the subject of the hymn is a total solar eclipse, called 
Kapila and the sacrifices performed to appease the 35 
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gods concerned in the 35 eclipses in the subcycle of 14 
lunar 3’ears. The Suryaskldhanta says that a total 
eclipse, solar or lunar, is called Kapila (liapilassakala- 
grahe). In RV. 11, 12, 11 Indra is said to liaYe found 
out Sambara, an eclipse-demon , hidden in mountains in 
the fortieth autumn, in the autumn of the fortieth 
year. In other words, the finding was in the 3rd month 
of the fortieth year, since the Vedic year begun with the 
month of Sravana in summer. This period of 39 years 
and two months is exactly equal to two cycles of 19 
lunar years with 14 intercalary months. In these two 
cycles of 19 solar years or 19 lunar years with 7 inter- 
calary months each, Indra is said to liave demolished 90 
forts of Sambara in RV. I. 130. 7; 99 forts in II. 19, 6; 
in IV. 26, 3; 100 forts in II. 14, 6: in IV. 30, 2; VI. 31, 4. 
These forts are stated to have consisted of iron, silver, 
and golden castles corresponding to ecli])ses of grey, black, 
and reddish yellow colours {Tait. S. 6. 2, 3). One-third 
of 39 years is 13 years forming a snbcycle of eclipses with 
one-third of 100 eclipses, i.e., 34 to 35 eclipses. In the 
hymn under consideration the number of heroic gods 
(Vlras) that slew the eclipse demons i.s 35. The follow- 
ing is the translation with notes based upon the transla- 
tions by Griffith and Wilson of the 24 verses of the 
hymn : — 

“This, singer, is my firm determination to aid the 
worshippei' who pours the Soma. I shiv the man who 
brings no milk-oblation, unrightenns powerful, and 
truth's perverter. 1 

If I encounter in combat the nndevont, resplendent in 
their bodies, then will I cook a vigorous liull on A ma. (the 
new-moon day); and will pour into the fire Soma-juice on 
the fifteenth, i,e., the full-moon day. 2 

Xnie: — Iniinolatioii of linlls on solnr loul S(n)ia-pTf*?;.jinp- on 
limar eclipses. 
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Who says that I do not know Indra to be the slayer 
of those who do not worship him ? When the fierce war 
commences, then my powers themselves tell me the ap- 
proaching time. 3 

When I enter upon unprecedented combats, then all 

those who are affluent in oblations approach me so en- 
gaged ; I destroy the mighty and overpowering foe for 
the protection of the world, and seizing him by the feet, 
throw him down from the mountain. 4 

None resists me in combat, not even the mountains 
Avhen 'I am resolved : at my shout the dullest of hearing is 
alarmed, and so too even the bright-rayed (sun) moves on 
dav bv dav. 5 

When I see the drinkers of the libations who serve 
not Indra and wdio cut the worshippers to pieces with 
their hands, my shafts quickly fall upon them, as well as 
on those who revile the friend of the worshippers. 6 
Thou, Indra, art manifest (in heaven on Uttardyma 
day) ; thou waterest (the earth on Dahsindyana day) ; the 
one destroys the foe and also the other : these two (heaven 
and earth), ever-appearing, do not desert him who has 
pervaded the universe. 7 

Cattle go together and feed upon the barley; I have 
beheld them grazing near their master; when called, they 
collect around their lord, who know how many of them 
he keeps with him ? 8 

We are grass-eaters before men; I am barley-eater 
inside the hall. When I am with them, one wishes to see 
me separated, and wants to unite us when separate from 
them (the cows). 9 

]yoie : — Take eattle leaving tlieir master and running away 
for feeding- on barley, rays of light de,sert the sun or 
the moon in eelipse; at other times they graze near 
their master, inkewise, men also eat ordinary things 
before others; but while eating valnahle things like 
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barley, tliey do so in closed rooms. Eclipse is com- 
pared to eating ill closed room. 

What is said by me about bipeds and quadrupeds, 
know that to be the truth. I shall take away the wealth 
of him in combat who wishes to fight and carry off women 
(like Savitri in eclipse). 10 

Whose daughter has been sometimes eyeless, which 
learned one will take her to be eyeless {for ever)! Which 
of the two : one that protects her and the other who wooes 
her — ^will leave him alive who tries to abduct her ? 11 

IVote;— Tlie sim or the moon is believed to be eyeless in 
eclipse. An eelipse-demon Is believed to alidiu't lliem. 

How many a woman has been gratified by the flatter- 
ing praise of man’s desire, when the bride is fortunate 
and beautiful, she of herself chooses her husband 
amongst men. 12 

He (eclipse-demon) seizes him (sun or moon) with 
his feet; he swallows him from behind; he places his 
head against his head; seated on his car he sends (his 
shadow) upward to heaven; he sends the same down on 
tlie outspread earth. 13 

The great (sun) shadowiess and out of the grasp of 
the demon (apalasa) ever-moving abides. The embryo 

(of the world) liberated eats oblations ; fondling the off- 
spring of another mother she hath lowed. On what hath 
the milch cow laid her udder ? 14 

Xote: — Tills refers to the lielief that creatiA-e process goes 
on new moon and full moon days. Tlie sun 
and the moon are spoken of . as cows and hulls. 

Seven heroes sprang from the lower portion; eight 
were born from the upper portion ; nine occupants 
of stations came from behind; and ten generated in the 
front, partaking of food, traversed the summit of 
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(Seven eclipses in tke autunmal season, eigiit iii ilie spriiig 
season, nine in the rainy and ten in the winter 
season, 35 in all in course of 13 j-ears.) 

The sages took up one of the ten, Kapila, highly 
pihzed for completion of the sacrifice : the mother (in the 
disc of the sun or the moon) cherishes the future 
embryo. 16 

The sages cooked a ram; the dice are thrown in the 
gambling hall; the two (the sun and the moon) passing 

through the filter and being purified move along the broad 
bow-like path. 17 

(Dice-play is for tlie collection of grains and money from 
the defeaied gambler for the completion of ilie 
sacrifice. The snn in solar and the rnooii in lunar 
eclipse are the defeated g-aiublers ;Tndra is the collector 
. of the stakes, f.c., rays of light; — see ItV. X. 43, 5 
where Indra is said , to catch liold of the srui for the 
pledged wealtli. The snn and jooon pass through 
eclipse-fire and are thus purified ; see IX. 83, 1 where 
heated things are said to pass tlirough filter and be- 
come purified. The how-like path is the visible 
portion of the ecliptio or orbit of the jnoon.) 

They (the eclipse-gods) go in all directions shouting; 
half of them cook and the other half does not : this 
divine Savitri has told me this, Agni whose food is w<X)d 
and Ghee serves (gods). 18 

(There is no eoukiug in lunar eclipses.). 

I beheld the crowd coming from afar, moving out- 
side or within the cycle; the lord of all (Indra) regulates 
the seasons, younger in vigour, destroying at once the 
herds of evil beings (eclipse-demons). 19 

(The present group of eclipses is in the course of 13 years, 
hut not in 19 j'ears forming' a complete cycle.) 

These two bulls (sun and moon) belonging to me, the 
slayer of demons, are yoked;, do not obstruct them, but 
praise them; atmosphere itself shall aid them to tbeir 
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object; the sun attains his object: the demon Marka 
becomes a cloud. 20 

(Prof. Ludwig tkiuks that there is some reference to 
.solar eclipse here.) 

This is the thunderbolt which often whirleth down 
from the loft}^ misty realm of Surya; beyond this realm 
there is another glory : so through old age they pass and 
feel no sorrow. 21 

The bowstring fixed to each bow clangs loudly; then 
the man-destroying (shafts like) birds fall (upon the foes) ; 
and the whole of this world is alarmed, presenting liba- 
tions to Indr a and donations to the Rsis. 22 

(Sci' 11 X. 31, T where Dyuvaprtldm, the upper aud 
l(.iwer lialves Of liie celestial sphere are spoken of 
as lieiiig formed of some wood, like bows.) 

At the creation of the gods they (the demons) stood 
first; when they were hacked to pieces, there came cloud- 
like beings; three heat the earth; two (the sun and the 
moon) confront the cloud-like ones. 23 

This is the life : and do thou mark and know it. As 
such, hide not thyself in time of battle. He manifests the 
light; but the cloud hides him; his passing through this 
purifying cloud is never abandoned. 24 

In conclusion, it seems to be necessary to invite atten- 
tion to the various ways in which the sun and the moon 
are looked upon in the Vedas. The sun is meditated upon 
as goddess Gayatri in the morning, Savitrl in the midday, 
and Sarasvatl in the evening. She is Tndra’s blind 
daughter during eclipse. It is Indra that slays the demon 
and sets the Savitri free. The sun is also regarded as 
thighless {Ammi) and the moon as blind, i.e., devoid of 
lig'ht. The Sainkhya concepition 'of the union of lame 
Punisa and blind Prakrti seems to have been based upon 
the union of the sun and the moon on the new-moon day. 
for the renewal of the creative process of the universe. 


A LETTER TO LORD GORNW ALLIS 
% S. N. Sen 

Every age has its peculiar standard of propriety. 
Who expects the Oovernor-Oeneral in the midst of his 
multifarious pre-occupations to correspond with a complete 
stranger without any business public or private to-day 1 
But things were different in the eighteenth century and the 
good lady from Surat who solicited such a courtesy from 
Lord Cornwallis did nothing unusual. The Emperor of 
Delhi would not condescend to take notice of anybody and 
everybody and the lucky recipient of an imperial shuqqo, 
would rightly feel proud of so special a favour. Such an 
epistle would be treasured more or less as a hallmark of 
high social standing. When the empire declined and the 
Governor- General became the arbiter of its fate, aspirants 
to social distinctions naturally turned to him as the source 
of all honour. To be permitted to correspond with the 
Governor-General was a privilege for which the old nobility 
would vie with the new. Probably it also afforded in an 
indirect way some security against the rapacity of the less 
scrupulous servants of the state to which residents of distant 
stations were not infrequently exposed. 

The correspondent of Lord Cornwallis was obviously a 
person of high status and noble origin. She styles herself 
as Maharani as well as goswaminl. In India a Muslim 
mendicant is ordinarily addressed as a shah or king and 
courtesy concedes a similar honour to a Hindu recluse. 
Our goswamim was evidently a Maharani by courtesy and 
owed the title to her connection with some religious order. 
She refers the Governor-General to a letter from Lala 
Mayaram who may be reasonably identified with the Dewan 
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of Tegh Biikht Khan, Nawab of Surat. ^ The letter, in 
question, is in Persian and was dated the 2nd March, 1791. 
It gives a brief account of the Maharani’s family and 
explains the objects of her correspondence with the 
Governor-General and may be quoted in full. 

Laid Mayarnm to Lord CornivaUiB (Translation). 

‘Tt is well knoAvn that the ancestors of Maharani 
Bahuji Mahai'aj ahvays placed their reliance on God and 
they did not look up to anyone (for support) except Him and 
they Avere content with whatever they got from their dis- 
ciples and folloAvers and did not hanker after mo?’e. Their 
Thdknradirdra was at Gokula, Muttra, where they received 
all sorts of favours a.nd concessions from the reigning 
kings. But on account of their extreme piety and being 
engaged in the .search for God they did not care for these 
things. When the affairs of the state fell into confusion 
and religions prejudice gained ground, they left that place 
and, at the i-eqnest of their disciples and followers, who 
lived in these districts, they brought their Thdkiivadirdra 
to the port of Surat. Here they passed their days in con- 
tentment on whatever they received from their disciples. 
As they are alwav^s offering prayei’s for the good of the 
people and the chiefs of the time, peace and order were 
established among men, through the power and rule of the 
English gentlemen. Religious prejudices di.sap]>eared. 
For this blessing they are always praying for the increase 
of the powder and prestige of the English. May God 
enhance their splendour and dignity and may He give them 
grace to administer justice to the people! As there was 
a regulai- correspondence between the Chief of Surat and 
the aforesaid Bahuji, the affairs of the Thdknradnr/ra re- 

^ Calenddr of Pei-tiinn Corrrupondencc, Til, Xo. 27C. 
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ceived full attention, and through the good olfices of that 
geiitlernan, all the officers of the government gave help and 
showed Icindness. That g^tleman having left for 
England, correspondence with him ceased. But for- 
tunately his lordship is the Governor-General who looks 
after the interests of everybody and the fame of his great- 
ness has spread all over and the said Bahuji has heard 
from all visitors to these parts about the excellent quali- 
ties of his lordship. She is ^ therefore, more than ever 
engaged in offering prayers for the increase c>f his honour 
and glory. She is now desirous of opening a correspon- 
dence with him and she is sending a letter to him through 
a pair of qumds along with this letter. 1 request that you 
will kindly send a reply to it and inform us of your health 
and welfare from time to time. May the Bun of your 
fortmie always shine bright !’ ' 58; 2nd March 

Obviously Bahuji Maharaj was the head of the 
Maharaja sect- at Surat, for it was by this title that the 
Consort* of the pontiff of that order was generally known. 
It is no wonder that she should call herself Goswamini 
MaharajnL as Vitthalanatha, son of Vallabhacarya, the 
founder of the sect, was popularly known as Sri Gosaiji, 
the Sanskrit equivalent of which in the feminine gender is 
Sri Goswamini. Vitthalanatha’s sons and pontifical suc- 
cessors later added the honorific title of Maharaja* to their 
names in accordance with the traditions of the country and 
our Bahuji conformed to the usual practice when she styled 
herself as Sri Maharajfil. The legend on the seal may not 
be unworthy of some scrutiny. Sri Balakrsnaji, third son 

- On the Mahaiaja sect see Ilistotij of the of the Malm- 
rnjds; Wilson, irorZ'-'f, Vol. I — Grouse, Mathm-a and irastingR, 
Encyclopnedia of Religion. 

■ “ Historg of the Sect of the Maharajas, p. 106; 

Ihid., p. 44. 
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of Vitthalanatha, was the head of one branch of his grand- 
father’s sect and a temple known by his name (also called 
Grosavi Maharaja’s temple) was built at Surat about 1695.'’ 
It is not, therefore, unreasonable to infer that Bahuji 
Maharaja derived her pontifical status from Balakrsna and 
belonged to his branch of the sect. Probably she was as- 
sociated with the Balakrsnaji temple of Surat. The 
Vallabhacarya sect had originally its seat at Gokula“ near 
Mutti'a and,, as Mayaram hints, transferred its headquar- 
ters to Surat when “religious prejudice gained ground” 
during the leign of Aurangzeb Alamgir. One branch of 
the sect migrated with the image they worshipped to 
Nathadw'ara in X^daipur" and the priests of Balakrsnaji’s 
order probably removed their establishment earlier to safer 
regions on the banks of the Tapti. In 1872 roughly one- 
ninth of the Vaisnavas. one twenty-seventh of the entire 
Hindu population of Surat were of Balakrsna’s persuasion.® 


Bahuji Maharaja, as the shepherdess of so considerable a 
flock, was a personage of sufficient importance and one who 
was entitled to divine honour from her disciples might 
leasonably expect some recognition of her temporal position 
from the secular authorities. Why a personage claiming 
quasi-divine statins should go out of her way to cultivate the 
goodwill of a mere mortal i.s a different question, 



Surat District Gazetteer. 

® Grouse — op. cit., pp. 288 ff. aud 352. 
p. 36. 

' : 8 Bombay District Gazetteer, Vol. I, pp. 535-6, 
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JIT ^ ^frfTfKilfRt ^ft?JiJrar'?cr>?7fT-/ n^fpc- 

51-/ q^qrt '#^-/ 

[sm] §^^ifrtfecrj3Rgq|-/ 

^ ^ dr [sic] ?=lg!(ife'ifffr/ ’TWO?! 
^ [sic]“ qth^i: [sic] 

5r|^-/ f If^ 

^^wquTOq^q%jn^TFTF# i%%q: ^- 

II %W [sic] q^ 

SeaL sfRT^^ / 5i?i% sf]?T^ / m ^ [fe] 

{OR 56, 2nd March. 1791) 


TRANSLATION 
Prosperous Hari. 

The Prosferom Lord of the world is victorious. 

Be it well. May the good wishes of the illustrious 
Maharajadhiraja iSrmantaGosvaminI sri Maharajfli shed 
lustre on the great Governor Lord Cornwallis, the sunlike 
splendour of whose terrible and firmly consolidated power 
is scorching the faces of his enemy’s wives. Be it known 
that our heart, refreshed as it is by viewing your glory 


® Obviously a slip for 

Formed by adding to .the bouoriflo 


which is n veritalile ilower garden, and tioiirished as it is 
by the honey einitting from the many blessings showered 
(on you) by God, has become full with joy. For, the 
ilinstrions, even when they live at a distance, c-ause hap- 
piness to all hearts as they would have done had they been 
cJose by. However, even those who are allied in a temporal 
way are accustomed to c-orrespond with each other. It 
is strange, therefore, that although we are solicitous for 
tJie W(‘ll-being of the whole world and are bound (to yon) 
by a spiritual tie of friendship, you who are a veritable 
tree of Justice, which by its able protection sustains tiie 
whole mankintl, do not now even cam to adcb'ess (lit, do 
not even half-address) any of those letters which, with 
your own seal impressed on them, used regulaily to flow (to 
us), dust as the flower sends out the sweetness contained 
within its core, do yon also ever gladden our heart by re- 
gularly sending u.s letters decorated with scripts expressing 
your welfare. Further particulars may kindly he learnt 
from Lala Mayarama’s letter. What more? 

May this letter sport” with the hand of His 
Excellency Lord Cornwallis the Governoi'. 

Seal : — Sri Balakrsna is victorious. 

This is the seal of 

Maharani Bahnjika 


” Lit. “be made to sport by tiie bauds oi' ete.*' Evideutly. 
iu the urigiual is a slip for the causal form I 

* 1 am mimli indebted to Mr. X. X. t'lnnidliuii, 
.Kuvyavyalvaranatlrtlia, Senior Trofes.sor of Samskrit, Ramjasb 
College, Dellii, for tlie kind help T received from him in trandat- 
iua the letter. . 



^SANSKillT COLLEGE, JJENAEES 
% S. N. Sen 


Must iiidiaiis iu tlie eighteenth and eady iiineleeiitli 
ceiitm’ies used eourtly Persian in their official coiTespon- 
tleiice, a few preferred their mother-tongue and a 
microscopic minority, learned Brahmans as a rule, had 
recourse to classical Sanskrit. So far only one instance of 
a. hilijigual letter addi*essed to the Governor-General of the 
day in which the Persian text is prefaced by two laudatory 
Saiiskiit verses in a sonorous and difficult metre {Sragdliarfi) 
has come to our notice. The writer, Kaslnatha Pandita, 
was the first Rector’ or the head preceptor, as he is 
variously styled in contemporary records, of the Sanskrit 
College oi‘ Pathasala founded by Jonathan Duncan at 
Benares and held that office for nearly a decade. We 
know very little or nothing about him except that under 
his administration the Pathas'ala belied the high hopes of 
the well-meaning founders and became an object of common 
ridicule. Kasinatha’s scholarship has not been called into 
question by any of his critics. He was in all probability a 
native of Bengal, as one of the- eight foundation profes- 
sor's of the Pathasala, gyaniananda Bhattacarjl is describ- 
ed as “son of Cashinath”. Among the pilgrims and 
panditas who in 1787 bore testimony to the character and 

' Pol. Cons. KJ A]jril 1801 Xo. 110 and George Xidmirs 
/lixfort/ of the Bcnarex College, p. 4. 

- Ill XicholFs work the other names are giTen as “Bireshur 
Sheth, (Bireshwar Sheshf') Professor of the, large Vj'akarana of 
Ptuiiui and tlie Bliasya of the RigA'eda,” “Eanichandra Tara 
Professor of the Yeda and Yedauta,” “Soolepa (Sooba?) iShastri 
Professor of the lliniamsa,” “Gosshin Anandgir, Professor of 
the Pnraus and Cube (Kavya) Shastra,” “Lnchmipat -Joshi, Profes- 
sor of the -Totish Shastra,” “Gangaram Bhat, Professor of the Yaya 
(Ayurveda) Shastra,” and “Eamprashad Tarka Paiiehanan, 
Professor of Nyayasastra. ” 
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good Government of Warren Hastings we come across two 
Ka^inatfias who subscribe themselves as Maithila and 
Sarma respectively.® Of these, Kasinatha §arma is 
probably our man. it is extremely unlikely that a person 
of his ambition and enterprise would keep aloof from a 
movement set in foot to vindicate the character and ad- 
ministration of an ex-Gbvernor-General ‘ and a Maithila’s 
son does not usually call himself a Bhattacarji. “Sero 
Shastri Guru Tarkalankar Cashinath Pandit Juder Bedea 
Behadur” is probably the nineteenth century English cor- 
ruption of the Pei'sian equivalent of Sri Sastii Guru 
Pandita Kasinatha Tarkalahkara Yajurvedi. 

Whether the idea of founding a government .school for 
Sanskrit studies at Benares on the analogy of the Madrasa 
at Calcutta really originated with Kasinatha we do not 
know. But in the absence of any evidence to the contrary 
we need not summarily dismiss his claim as absolutely 
unfounded. Charles Wilkins probably experienced some 
difficulty in securing tlie services of a competent Brahmana 
scholar, for in those days orthodox Brahmanas would not 
ordinarily agi’ee to interpret their sacred rites and 
doctrines to a Christian student. Even a personage of Sir 
William Jones’s rank met with rebuff from certain Panditas 


•* Tu‘o l^amkrit Mcmoninda of 178T (publislied in the Journal 
of (ramjcinafJia Jim Research Institute Yov. 1948). 

^ As a matter <>f fart iu the Sau.skrit letter of cougratulatiou 
addressed to Hastings by tlie Benares Pandits on ‘the 7lb of the 
light fortnight of the moon of Plialgoona in the j'ear 1852 of the 
Bamr'at’ (15 ifandi 1790) hi.s name a]j]>ears at the head of th(! 
other signatories. The original letter is not traceable 
among the archives of the Government of India but a trans- 
lation of it rvill be found in the Debates of the House of Lords 
(1797), pp. 755 — 768. Here his name is followed by the designa- 
tion “Professor of General Knowledge” as well as his seal, 
wherein he is described as ‘Ornament of Logic and among 
Panditas called the Chief of Science’ {vide ‘The Testimonials of 

g ood conduct to Warren Hastings by the Benares Pundits’ by 
, K. Gode, M.A., in Jmimcd of the Tanjore S. 31. TAhrary, 
Tol. IIKo. 1). 
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of tlie more eo.smopol itaii and less exclusive city of Cal- 
cutta. Our I’ccords are silent about Wilkins’s suggestion 
to Warren Hastings, Kasinatlia’s contemplated journey 
to Calcutta and his conversation with Jonathan Duncan. 
All that Ave definitely know is that Duncan suggested to 
Lord Cornwallis in a letter dated 1st January, 1792, that 
a part of “the surplus Revenue expected to be derived from 
the permanent settlenient’’ “could not be ap])lied to more 
general advantage or Avith more local propriety than by the 
Institution of a Hindoo College or Academy for the pre- 
servation and cultivation of the Laws, Literatme and 
Religion of that nation, at this centre of their faith, 
and the common resort of all their trilies.’’"’ Dun- 
can believed that two very desirable objects will l)e 
simultaneously attained by the foundation of such an 
Academy. The services of the professors and students 
might be utilised for the collection and transcription of rare 
Sanskrit treatises on religion, laws, sciences and arts and 
a valuable manuscript library might thus be “accumulated 
at only a small expense to Government.”'' The British 
Government would thus gain great credit and popularity 
with the Hindus in general by outdoing their own princes 
in their zeal for the preservation and propagation of Hindu 
learning, and the college in due course would be “a nursery 
of future doctors and expounders of Hindoo Law, to assist 
the European Judges in the due, regular, and uniform ad- 
ministration of its genuine letter and spirit to the body of 
the people.” Such advantages could be secured according 
to Duncan’s estimate at the comparatively moderate cost 
of Rupees 14,000 per annum. The Governor-General 
readily approved of the scheme and authorised the Resident 
to increase the establishment to Sicca Rupess 20,000 per 
annum “from the commencement of the Fussly year 1200”, 

® Selections from Edncntional Records: Part I, p. 10. 

p. 11. 
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“provided upon the arrival of that period you shall be of 
opinion (of which you will advise us) that the surplus col- 
lections will be adec|uate to the payment of the amount.’”^ 
So in due course the Sanskrit Pathasala was started with 
eight professors and Kasinatha as Head preceptor. If he 
had really exerted himself heart and soul for ten years with 
a view to establishing a Sanskrit Academy, his labours 
found ample reward in the monthly emoluments of 
Rupees 200 besides the prestige and patronage associated 
with the preceptor’s office. 

The Governor-General-in-Council was the official 
visitor of the newly-founded institution, but the Resident, 
as his Deputy, was the person really rcsponsi])!e for the 
su(;eess of the scheme. Duncan took every c-are not to offend 
the religious susceptibilities of the Brahmins on whose 
co-operation the future of the Pathasala largely depended. 
One of the miles framed by him definitely laid down 
that “the Professor of Metlicine must be a Vaidya, and 
so may the teacher of Grammar; hut as he could not 
teach Panini, it w-ouid be better that all except the physi- 
(dan, should be Brahmans.” The next rule provided 
that the Brahman teachers were to have ]n-eference over 
“strangers” in succeeding to the headship, and it was also 
decided that the discipline of the college should conform 
in every respect to the exlicts of Manu and the examina- 
tion of stuckmts in “the moi'c seci-et branches of learning 
were to be conducted periodically by a committee of Brah- 
mans’' and the Professors wei'e not t*xpe<;t(Hl to impart 
lessons in sacerdotal subjects in the presenct^ of non- 
Brahmans."^ JTindu sentiments wei'C, therefore, fully 
taken into account and all possible concessions were made 
to Brahman prejudices in recruiting professors and in 
framing regulations. There is reason to suspect that even 

pp. 12-13. - 

® pp. 11-12 and Niehnlk, ojp. cit.^ p, 9. 
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the professorship of medicine went to a member of the 
priestly caste.’’ 

The College records are wanting for the first seven 
years, and it is not clear when exactly its affairs took an 
unhappy turn, Duncan left Benares in 1796 and in 1798 
the supervision of the college was vested in a Committee 
consisting of G. F. Cherry, Samuel Davis and Captain 
Wilford.’" Cherry was a Persian scholar of some repute 
and met with a tragic end at Benares in January 1799. 
Davis had interested himself in the studj'' of Hindu astrono- 
my and Wilford, a devoted student of Sanskrit, was ap- 
pointed the Sec-retary of tire Committee. He was originally 
appointed to survey the boundaries between the British dis- 
tricts and the Nawab Vizir’s territories, but the Oiidh 
officers offered all soils of obstacles to him and his work 
had to be suspended.” Meanwhile he had made good use 
of his enforced rest, and Jonathan Duncan suggested to 
Sir John Shore that Wilford should be permitted to con- 
tinue at Benares and complete his researches. In a minute 
dated 13th June, 1794, Sir John Shore recommended that 
“Wilford be allowed to remain in Benares in his present 
situation with an additional allowance of Rs. 600 p.m., 
as a recompense for the expense and labour of procuring 
materials for and prosecuting in the alxive city or else- 
where an enquiry into the knowledge of the Hindoos in 
Geography as well as other branches of science and also 

” Gaagarani Bhatt wlio was appointed to tlie post seems to be 
identical with the Pandit who signed as ‘Gangarani Sharma’ on 
the Sanskrit address re'ferred to in note 4. His name appears as 
‘Bhntt Gangarani’ in the list of signatories to the Sanskrit 
Memorandnni addressed by the ‘Maharashtra and Nagara,’ Brah- 
mins of Benares on IG Nov. 1787 (Journal of G. .V. Jha Research 
Institute Nov. 1948). 

I'J NicJioll’s op. cit., p. 5. 

” Wilford to Dnncan dated 10 May 1794. Pub. Cons. 1794 
13 June No. 8 and Duncan to Shore 4th June 1794. Pub. Cons. 
1794, 13 June No 7. 

F. 4 


into their ancient History.”^- The personnel of the Com- 
mittee "was, therefore, judiciously selected and its enquiries 
revealed a sad state of things. 

On the 13th March, 1801, the Coimnittee (meanwhile 
Cheri'y and Davis had been replaced by Noiive and Deane) 
reported that “of 202 scholars mentioned in the Bill of 
Kashinaut, the Head Preceptor, only fifty or thereabout 
attended regularly, that 50 or 70 more attended once or 
twice a month and the remainder had hardly been heard of 
even by name. It further appeared that for these 5 or 
6 years there had onlv been eleven instead of twelve Pundits 
in the College and that the Head Preceptor Kashinaut 
had entered the name of a fictitious Pundit in order to 
receive his allowance.”’-' Kasinatha was further guilty of 
contumacy and i-efused to prepare the pay-roll in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the Chnnraittee. He was 
thereupon dismissed” and ordered to make over the pro- 
perty of the Pathasala to Jap Sankara Pandita. 
Kasinatha’s defence is offered in the bilingmal letter ad- 
dressed to Lord Moi-nington. 

That Kasinatha had teen guilty of serious malversa- 
tion admits of no doubt. But in fairnes.s to him it should 
be pointed out that he liad for his colleagues persons far 
from competent or responsible. Soon aftei- Lord Morning- 
ton’s arrival in India (the letter was i-eceived on the 3rd 
August, 1798), Kasinatha complained to the Governor- 
General that “During the last four months five of the twelve 

Pub. Cons. 18 June 1794 Xo. 9. 

^•■>Pol. Cons. 1801, Ifi Ain-il Xo. 110. 

i-i rpiji,, oc-cumMl in April 1801 (Pnl. Prog.s. 10 April 1801). 
Por Jata Sliankar'.s appointment see Pol. Conk 3rcl Jnue 1801 no 
84. He may reasonably be ideutiKed witli "‘Deeksluada. Jata 
Sankara, Professor of tbe Rik Veda”, wbu was also a sipaiatory to 
tie Sanskrit address referred to in note 4. He wtis replaced by 
Pandit Ramananda sometime after July 1805. (Xicbolls, op. cit. 
pp. 12 and 14.) 
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Pundits attivclied to this Madrasa having entered into col- 
lusion have been in the practice of going daily to the Omlah 
of several of the Gentlemen here, in consequence of which 
the duties of the Madrasa are impeded. They disregard 
my remonstrances on the subject. I have already men- 
tioned this circumstance to the Gentlemen of the Court 
of Appeal as well as to the Judge of this District who in- 
timated to me in reply that they could not act in the in- 
stance without order from Government. I have therefore 
to request that your Lordship will authorise either the 
Gentlemen of the Court of Appeal or the Judge of this 
District to investigate the circumstance and to do -what- 
ever may appear to them to be proper.”^'" It appears that 
the professors were permitted to hold their classes at their 
respective residences and though in complete conformity 
with the old traditions of the country this practice was 
hardly conducive to strict discipline. Obviously such 
discipline as was originally observed quickly deteriorated 
after Mr. Duncan’s departure. 

Of the foundation-professors Eama Prasada Tarkalah- 
kara^“ (also styled as Tarka-Paficanana.) enjoyed the re- 
putation of a. leai'ned and conscientious scholar, but he was 
an octogenarian at the time of his appointment. Vireswara 
Pandita, Subfi SastrL" and data Saiikara Avauted that their 
pupils’ stipends should he paid to them, a claim which the 
Committee was unalde to uphold. According to Mr. 
Brooke (who officiated as President of the Committee in 
1804) Jata Sankara’s reputation for learning and his 
general respectability did not justify his appointment to 

Sefiet Ooiis. 4tli Jamiary 1799 No. 8. 

3'* Ibid., p]>. 4 and T. He was the Professor of Nyayasastra. He 
retired in A])ril 1813 at the age of 103 and was granted a pension 
of Es. 50/- per mouth. 

Professor of Mimamsa. He was dismissed in 1799 (Nicholls 
op, cit,, p. 14). 
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the Hector’s office.^** In 1813 the new Hector^® complained 
against Yireswara Paiidita, Sivanatha Paudita-® and 
Jayaraina Bhatta-^ for dereliction of duty. Kaslnatha’s 
unfavourable reference to sivanatha Pandita's activities 
may not, therefore, have been altogether unmerited. In 
any case the position of the leader of such a team was far 
from enviable, and Kasinatha’s failure to run the 
college on proper lines might not have been due to his 
own delinquency alone though his stewardship of tlie col- 
lege funds was by no means creditable. He has been ac- 
cused of substantially reducing the original salaries of 
the Professors, but with the limited funds at his disposal 
he could not possibly raise the number of ])r(.)fessora from 
eight to twelve without a cut in their pay. 

At least one statement of Kasinatha has bemi fully 
corroborated by the Committee. He complained that the 
monthly grant of the college had been withheld by Captain 
Wilford since September 1799. The C’ommittee in its letter 
to the Chief Secretary to the Government admits that the 
establishment of the college has been many months in ar- 
rears and as on the 30th Ma\’, 1801, a Irill was presented 
for the allowance of the entire year of 1800,--’ Kaslnatha’s 
charges do not appear to be unduly exaggeiated. It 
does not redound to the credit of the Committee that it 
should permit the professors’ pay to fall in arrears for 
more than twelve months since its appointment in 1793. 

p. 10 . 

Paiulit Itamauauda. He was a iiadve of .Iaij)ur. 

Professor of Peligioirs duties. (lsiclio]]s op. cIL. ]). 7). 
Pi-obably the same as SiTaiiath Tarkal)lmsuii of tli(“ Saiiskrit 
Meiawamlum drawn up by the ‘Bengali’ Pandits of Benares in 
1787 (Joiimal of Gmipanafha Jha Research dhr. l!)4;i). 

Professor of Tajurveda (Xieliolls op. dt.. ]>. 7). His name 
also appears among the signatories to the Sanskrit Address of 1796 
(mde Hole 4) as well as the Sanskrit Memorandum of 1787 (vide 
Note 9). 

22 Pol. Qons. 16 April 1801 No. 110 and Nicholls, op. ait., p. 7. 
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Ea^matha’s removal from the Eector’s office did not 
improve the administration or the general reputation of 
the college. His temporary successor data Sankara was 
a man of indifferent ability. The Committee’s supervision 
was neither efficient nor effective and the early history of 
the Sanski'it Pathasala does more credit to Jonathan 
Duncan’s heart than to his discrimination. 

Kdslnatha's Letter to Lord Mornington 

JTSIT?^ ^ 

siw ?}5{dT p %t% 

g^T: sTRi: si^?i =^-/ 

^ Wpffi (R ?) 5|q < 

(In Persian) 

Sir, 

I beg to state that Mr. Wilford, in order to take pos- 
session of the 'patshala withheld its mushaluira from the 
beginning of September 1799 and thought that the stu- 
dents not .getting their mushahara would absent themselves 
(from attending the classes). Hearing this I tried my best 
to run the institution and to maintain the attendance as 
usual. One year after Shiv Nath Pandit instigated the 

EufjJigli tmmldfion uf the Introdiictorn venes‘. 

“Your subjec-ls ever secure under tlie sliade of your arms 
sleep Avitliout i'ear; your enemies who wander in terror in all 
direciions find no sleep at all. You have restored with justice on 
earth tlie long dislocated fourfooted bull (of Dhanna). What 
more should I say ! You surpass all monarehs of sacred memory, 
01) liord Mornington. 

Your enemies who, spared in the battlefield by your clemency, 
have with routed troops fled across the sea.s, resigning their in- 
terest in the states, strongholds and treasures, still get bewildered 
daily in the morning when they see the orb of the burning rays 
(i.e., the sun) in the east confounding it with your own orb, Oh 
Lord Mornington.” ' . 
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Pandits of ,my patshala and one day in my absence 
lie showed Mr. Hawkins 68 students as absentees! Having 
learnt this my students in a body presented an arzi before 
Mr. Hawkins--^ and Mr. Wilford saying that in fact they 
were present but they have been shown as absentees by the 
Pandits simply to turn them (the students) against me 
and to biing them under control, but their representations 
/went unheeded. This fact is a well-known affair in 
Benares. I have already represented this fact to you for 
your considei'ation. How on 28 April, 1801, I received 
a pam-ana informing me that under instructions from 
you niy pats/u/Ia has been closed and directing me to make 
over the books, fuiuitiire, etc., of the puUhala to Jaya 
(data) Shankar Pandit. I accordingly made over the 
articles to the aforesaid Pandit. If it is your wish to 
hand over the control of the pauhala to Mr. Wilford, I 
have nothing to say in the matter. I beg further to say 
that Mr. Charles Wilkiiis came to Benares in order to 
study the Shastms. He sent for many learned Pandits 
and requested them to teach him the subject. Some of 
them did not agree to take up the work while others failed 
to do it efficiently. Mr. Wilkins then summoned me for 
the purpose. By the gr-ace of God I taught him the sub- 
ject within a short time. With a view to disseminating 
the knowledge of the Hhustms d sjioke to Mr. Wilkins 
that since a Madrasa for teaching Persian wms set up in 
Calcutta, it was but proper that a putshaja for teaching 
of the Sliastras was established in Benares which is a 
place of the Hindus. Mr. Wilkins represented this 
matter to Mr. Wai-ren Hastings who approved of the idea 
and desired me to see him at Calcutta. I thereupon made 
arrangements for my departure, but for want of a proper 
boat for the journey a little delay occurred with the result 


F. Hawkius, J udge of Benares from 1800. 
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that Mr. Hastings sailed for England and the matter was 
held in abeyance. For a period of 10 years I had been 
busy heart and soul in trying to establish a patshnla for 
imparting education in th& Shastms. Oh Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan’s arrival at Benares I spoke to him also in the 
matter. He (Mr. Jonathan Duncan) represented the 
matter to you and with your approval set up a patshala 
and put me in authority and control of it and issued orders 
to the treasury of Benares to make regular payments for 
its expenses. I (in pursuance of the order) had been 
getting the muslMliara monthly and distributing it to 
those who were connected with the work of the SJiastras 
here (at Benares). The honour that I am now enjoying 
had been bestowed on me by you and I hope that you will 
also maintain it in future. (O'jR). 



SIDDH.^ SlSTRAS : A RECONCri JATOHY 
STUDY 

By K. R, R. Sastry 

The make-secret jxilicn' has spoiled many works 
which have not been made available to Pandits and 
savantsP ■ 

Siddhas mean “dwarfs." The.se Siddhas have 
attained a golden hue through their “2V/;)as;ye."- Born 
naturally like us, after attaining a higher evolution.. 
(hese Siddhas had grown small in stature. 

Among the Siddhas one group is called “Navanfidha 
Siddhas;" according to another version there are si.vty- 
four. Eighteen Siddhas are found mentioned foremost. 
Snndaranandar states in his suddha Gfianam^ that a 
Siddha is one who has known this great path through 
experience and initiation after digesting : 

{a) Konkana's Ashtangam. 

(h) Subramaniar’s Gnanam. 

(e) ,, Kadaikkandam. 

{d) Kumbamuni— Diksha. 

(e) Thii’uinular — Five Hundred, 

(/) Matsyaniuni — Giianam. 

{g) Knmbhamun i — Pu j ai . 

(h) Ghanam. 100. 

Nandiswara, Agasthya, Matsya, Pidunakkisar, 
Dhanvantari, Karuvurar, Pulastya, Buehnnda, Thiru- 
luular Sattamuni, Romarsi, Bogar, Brahmamuni, 
Sundarar, Ramadevar, Therayar, Kapilar and Kamala- 
muni — these constitute the eighteen Siddhas. Some 
others include Idaikkadar and Pambatti Siddhar among 

* Pandit j\naniakri,‘ilnia Sastry in liis oomnientarv on “Somi- 
(lnnia-Lnh(m.” 

- Tliivvalluvar — Pnnchnrntnam : 47. 

Stanzas, 47, 48. 
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them. Sii Krsua in the JihHgforndffiifi .says'* that he i 

JJR: 1” 

Al] their writings in Tamil whieh had been preserv- 
ed in palm-Jeaves and worshipped in many Sa.ivite fami- 
lies ill South India have since last fifty years been 
mostly planted from Madura and Madras. 'Most of these 
Sdddhas convey their understanding of Sanskrit {e.q 
Xandi.swara. Dhanvantari). ‘ ' 

ihese HuJdhn Sdstms are written in ParihMsn 

veiled language. It is one of the tenets of Siddhas that 


, , , , ; - - 

vyiiat they wi'ite should hear more than one meanino' at a 


lime. There is thus, as it were, an impenetrable barriei' 
tt) cleai- understanding. Most of these ver.ses stand an 
interpretation in the yogic and medicinal planes: some- 
times after entrancingly descriliing the inward experi- 
ence of the Siddha in different planes, there is a sudden 
drop in the next stanza to describe the elements of the 
Kalfa.dddhi for the body. 

Thiruvalluvar, the great sage and author of the 
Tamil Veda. Kural, has sung in his PnucarntMW' that 
owing to the defect of not stating it clearly many millions 
ave been misled. The number of students who have 
studied these Sastras and followed doubtful and dubious 
ways is very high indeed. 

Many votaries at this path have been misled into 
becoming experts in medicine, witchcraft or some other 
black art. Some others taking an erroneous clue from 
^ p.a and (which is a very common reference in 

Hindu philosophy for referring to sfSTFRr and have 
wasted their lives in unearthing the graves of children. 


* V. 26. ('ll. X. 


29. Pr„nu>,„na^ 
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Diabolical have been their deeds and manifestly criminal 
their acts. Some others like the present author's fiitlier 
had spent their whole lives in purifying substances like 
lead, mercury, and sulphur. 

VaidyaMu'p-pu 

While at this stage, one can examine the striking 
similarity between Indiati, Alexandrine and Chinese 
works of Alchemy. Words like Kaya-kulpa , Brahma 
Garbha, Aham Gancjai, SudclJum. Vmmpddam Tlrfham. 
recur in many Siddha's poems. It is stated all through 
that the many difficulties and crises that the body will be 
subjected to when Kundalinl is roused to dwell in Susumna 
in its ascent to and descent from Sahasrdra can be borne 
only when the body takes in this elixir called Mnppii 
{lit. compound of three elements). When this Kalpa is 
taken in, the body gets a golden hue. Many avaricious 
votaries in alchemy had lost all their idches and died 
disappointed and disillusioned. Sage Thiruvalluva’ has 
sung in that this Kalpa is child’s play to 

the righteous and disciplined sage. 

One reads in a Chinese work '‘Tsmi-l'mig-Shi” that 
the aspirant must have l>een an adept in “Taoism-.” 
Further details stated are that this precipe can he got 
only in lonely hills, that this Path should not be divulged 
to more than three, that the body must be perfectly poised 
and pure, — and that the aspirant should fast for hundred 
days prior to achievement. It is further stated in sym- 
bolic language that “white tiger,”, “blue serpent,” and 
“flying pearl” (“lied Bird”) should be heated'* in the 
furnace called “7’me” when it becomes converted into 
the recipe. - * '• 

Likewise, reference to these three identical 
elements runs through the Is it the 

" Verse 316. 
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tijnc'-woni rofer'eiice to the iSiui eleiueiit (uiaiiispriiig of 
all vitality), the earth element (hidden heat) and the 
fhird unexpressed Akasa element (Mamia-Aksarani) 
fauiiliar to us in the yogic plane? Or is this recipe 
which is a synthesis of two transformed by the third 
into One.- — the eternal theme in oui' religion and philo- 
s(jphy — suggested to us in oui‘ OAvn geography by the 
Oanges. the Jumna and the Anturmhml Saraswati?’' 

in the Alexandrine system also the aspirant should 
be loyal and disciplined, this great secret should not be 
divulged to any; the impoi'tance of mercury, lead and 
gold is emphasised; the initiated should talk and write 
in syiiibolic language: the interaction of Sun, Moon- 
ami the othei' seven planets on umtals — all these are 
found considerably emphasised. May it not be suggest- 
ed that the details of alchemy in India were carried to 
Egypt, Greece, and Ron^e by Siddhas as Bhogar and 
Eomar.si (tAvo Siddhas who.se names connect them with 
G reece and Rome) ? 

Sid (1 ha Mftrga 

Endlc.ss have been the modes of de.scjdbing the path 
of Siddhas. One sure clue to reconcile the songs of 
Siddhas is by remembering that the Siddhas were de- 
scribing the arduous ordeal of regulating breath and 
rousing Kaijdal/ui. 

The parallel reference running all through is to 
.some pointed achieA’ement of the Sddhana of Yoga Muppu. 
Every genuine student of Yoga (whatever kind it be of 
the Seven Yogas) would ex})erience great hardship as he 
advances from one stage to another through the essen- 
tial six jwychic ehitrea till he I'eaches the Seventh 

■ Uhagwan Svi Itamakrisliua Paramahausa yearns in kis 
prayer for ike submerging of his .self into the Pamnail man as 
-:the great kision of the Ganges and the Y amxma into One. 
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Heaven (Salimnlm). Just as no individual can pass 
through all these stages safely unless he had been ini- 
tiated into the art by a practical yogiii; likewise, the 
Kalpam that is necessary to regulate the human system 
through the. stages of concentration can be known only 
through a guru. 

A gum who is most merciful and worthy of vene- 
lation blesses the pupil only when he gets ripe foi- it 
through leading a i-ighteous, peaceful and di.scipliiied 
life. 6'/. 

3 I 

Siddha’s sympathy 

Manv Siddhas have sung in verses their abundant 
sympathy to the thousands who miss the aim of human 
e.xistence. A progi'essive plan has been adumbrated 
throughout the Siddha- Sds-tras for the great quest of 
man after God-head. The striking points of similarity 
betw'een the Matitra and Siddha sdstras lie in the 
mastery of the technique (theory) and the initiation into 
th(‘ art (practice) by a competent Guru. ** 

ilnst as the followers of Vania-Mdrgg have , deterio- 
raied the great Muntm Sas^tras. so have the seekers after 
lilllty lucre brought discredit to the exalted Siddha- 
Mdrga. The students of Mantra-Yoga will get valuable 
guidance from Laksmidhara’s commentary on Saun- 
darya-Laharl. Sage Thiruvalluvar has given precious ■ 

clues likewdse to the student of Siddha-Marga in his 
Faucaratnam and Jhdna Vettiyan. 

There is no short-cut to Eden.. It is an exalted 
I’ath to hear the Voice of the Silence by controlling the 
senses. Out of infinite mercy, the Siddhas have, indi- 

^ Ydf/G Kunijalim 
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CJitod tile ai-duoiis path. Sage TJiimimila had many 
dillieidties in the pi'actice oi yoga and in the end suc- 
ceeded through the grace of his Guru. 

Starting from regulating one’s conduct towards 
society, one should perforce pass through arduous stages 
before he become.s a Siddha PuriM/ — the toil is hard, 
patient, and long continued. The paths of Karma, 
Jifnikfi. 1 oga, ami J 71(7 ua have lieeii promulgated to 
dilTerent Adhikarw. The Mantra Sdstrar as well as 
k)7dd/i(i sartr(f!>‘ describe exalted paths to ix? followed pro- 
gressively )>y man. For the man who leads a righteous 
life ami who is a highly evolved being, .success is in store. 

^\hat is found emphasised in the writings of eigliteeu 
Siddhas has been in the Y(>(f(/.-K7mdaIrul-i'pn- 

/lisad■.~ 


?rJTJT^ 1 

%rr srr^^lcRfr*?! ft if i 

^<Tt n 

% :#T 5 cfr^ j} 7 uh 1 
W?UT?i(Tfi ^TStT #it If cRifti: II 

111 ':^ p^rr tRRI ^ II" 


May we get great comfort through this basic fact ; — 
Ford lives in the temple, Le., our Ixidy. He is dancing 
in our heart. Are we to be led away to disease, dirt, 
and destruction through the five ‘Thieves— iSenses i No 
we shall \earn to hear t//u ro/ce of tJir xilruct' within 
this great shrine — our ^^thida body.*” 


) o(fa Kutjijalin} f'paniKml, 

Smtrm vM’rry this gi%at tiieiHe of mir 
the twmiptors liave engraved in South Indian Temples. TIh^ <n-eaf 
‘'fem|do,of t’Wclamlniraim is in this vie^v the hotly 

.of o.Togin wjfh liead in the South and' feet in the !*fort]K 


onr ho(iv 



ORIGINALITY AND SANSKRIT POETICS* 

By K. A. SuBRAMANlA Iyer 

In any field where a great number of workers arise 
in every generation and labour with keen riyab-y, it will 
not be long before novelty and originality l)eeome recognis- 
ed as the mark of the better worker. This was true alt«» 
of Sanskrit Poets in Ancient India. They attached gi-eal 
value to tradition, it is true, and held in great reverenc-c' 
the poets of the past and their achievements and yet tht'y 
knew that it was not enough to imitate them. Kalidasa 
may seem rather apologetic in tone when he says: 
R =RTW RRRRRR^jbut he was fully aware that the readers 
of his poems and the spectators of his dramas expect- 
ed to see some novelty and originality in his works before 
pronouncing them to be good. Poets and critics often 
refer to novelty as an essential element in poetry. It 
figures with vivid life-like description, judicious use of 
homonyms, clea?- Rasa and hai-monious arrangement of 
sounds in that combination of qualities which even a writer 
like Bana declai-ed difficult to attain in his 
He mentions the combination in his Kadamharl- also, and 
novelty appears in it in the words : rI: I 

Similarly, Rajasekhara, in his Kdvyamlmdmsd places 
high the poet in whose words there is something 
new : 

R ft RFT FTT: RfRWr: II 

' Road at tho 12tli All-lmlia Oriental (VniteieiK-o. 

Miiuln Fniversity. 

’ ^rrf^RiJRT i 

^Xi(,\\Ha.rxacanfa, Intro, verse 8. 

‘•i Kmlamhan — Inti’oductory verse 9. 
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In tile midst of this universal recognition that novelty 
is an essential element in poetry, there was also the re- 
alisation that it Avas difficult to achieve. There was the 
feeling that the first poets, especially Valmiki, had 
already dealt with all subjects that it was difficult 
for later poets to find any new subject oi' to say 
anything new about the old ones. Some people had the 
feeling that there vms after all a limit to the subjects Avhlch 
can be described in poetry and that the first poets had al- 
ready dealt with them all. Abhinavagupta gives expies- 
sion to this feai' of some in the folloAving words : 

'mm mctuR ?.3 U<t t 

ciufet crwreft^jiT^f^ ’trs i Kajasekliara also 

refers to a very similar view of some scholars in his 
K^rynmimfimm : | cre^cf^'q- 

I In this view the later poets can do no more 
than perfect Avhat has alrealy been said by eailier 
poets. They cannot deal with any new subject. 

Real novelty is beyond their reach, not bec-ause they 
are not gifted, but because, aftei' all, there is a limit 
to the things Avliich can he described in poetry and 
they have already been described by the first poet, 

Ttfiwtd, it is this Avhich stands in the Avay of noA'elty 
according to this view. 

Sometimes this difficulty in attaining novelty is pre- 
sented in another manner. This qTFW?y is deni- 

ed. It is pointed out that things in this world differ from 
one anothej- widely in theii- peculiarities and individual 
chai'acteT-istics. If these are obseived in detail and de- 
scribed as they are, that alone would introduce a gi'eat deal 
of novelty in literature. If, in addition, the poet has 


•* Dlii-airijaloh/ with Loenna^ p. 52‘2 Sr/-iex, 

No. '135). 

'* Kat'yaiiiim^rhsS, p, 62 (Gneh.vnd 0, defies. No. 1). 
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recourse to the power of suggestion in presenting these in- 
dividual characteristics of things, the beauty and novelty 
of his work would reach their climax. Novelty would thus 
consist in the observation of the infinite variety and richness 
that exist in the individual characteristics of the objec-ts 
of the world and their presentation through or i 
qfrftisRJr is not a fact, It is its richness and 
variety which are facts. 

To this view the objection is raised that poets do not 
describe all this variety and richness in the individual 
characteristics of things. They do not perceive it at all, 
as the Yogins do. Yogins have the remarkable capacity of 
visualising this infinite variety in the nature of things and 
in the workings of other people’s minds. Poets do not 
possess this capacity. As Anandavardhana puts it : — 

Even if they actually cognise all this variety of things 
they cannot describe it in their works, because words can 
only express the universal aspect of things, they cannot 
refer to their individual aspects. As Abhinava puts 
it ^ I ^ 

qrfef cR H 

All this variety is outside the scope of words. All that 
the jwets can do is to present things in their universal 
aspects and, in doing so, they would only be repeating 
what the very first poets have already described. This 
universal aspect of things figures in the experience of all 
mankind and, of course, it has not escaped the cognitions 
of the first poets. As Anandavardhana 'puts it : — 


Dhvany aloha, p. 541. 
® Ibid., p. 542. 

Ibid., p. 541. 

F.? 
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Thus, ill this view, it is not the limited nature of 
things but the incapacity of words to express anything 
more than the universal aspect of things which stands in 
the way of originality. 

Not only did these theoretical considerations focuss 
attention on the question of novelty and originality. 
There was also the practical necessity of assessing the 
merits of the new poets who were rising in each genera- 
tion and whose works often resembled in words and ideas 
those of the ancient ones. It was necessary to lay down 
some principle according to which these resemblances might 
be Judged. It was necessary to see whether and to what 
extent it was possible to concede merit to the new author 
in spite of the correspondences between his works and that 
of the ancients. These resemblances were not all due to 
the same cause. They were sometimes the result of the 
slow and unconscious absorption by the new author of the 
literary traditions of the past, involving a close acquain- 
tance with the works of the ancients. Some poets have 
an immense range in reading, a great memory, conscious 
or unconscious, and a perfect skill in using material taken 
from the past. Sometimes the resemblance is due to 
deliberate imitation of the style of the master by the 
young poet undergoing training, and, finally, there was 
the unscrupulous plagiarist whom Bana describes in the 
following words : 

?rarf !l 

It is only natural that such theoretical and practical 
considerations should sooner or*%ater raise the question 
of novelty or originality in literature. The object of this 
paper is not to study novelty and originality as they are 
actually found in the works of Sanskrit poets, but to 

** TJarmcnriin Intro, verse, 
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draw attention to one or two ideas on the subject found in 
the Alaiikarasastra. 

Here, as in so many other matters eounected with 
literature, it is to the Dhmnyaloka and to its Commen- 
tary, the Locana, that we must turn to find the ques- 
tion openly discussed. Anandavardhana has something to 
say on the theoretical as well as the practical difficulties 
raised in connection with novelty. 

To begin with the first theoretical difficulty, the one 
based on the limited nature of the things of the world, 
, he declares that a touch of 
makes the whole world new and inexhaustible. As 
against the word he uses the words and 

qqw and to achieve both, the best way is to in- 
troduce in poetry, freshens everything, and 

makes everything new. He is very anxious to dispel 
the notion that the first ]X)ets have exhausted all subjects 
and ideas and, therefore, there is nothing new left for the 
later poets to describe. The secret of having ever fresh 
things to say lies within the poet himself, rr is the 
secret. Through it the rr&R of the poet becomes inexhaus- 
tible. His words and style acquire a freshness which 
can never be anticipated by any ancient poet even though 
they may Ije dealing with an old subject or expressing 
an old idea.*' As Abhinava says ; tjf 
cTRsRRnRiir frw i 

On another occasion Abhinava is equally explicit: — 

WRf?nt,'‘ 1 It need hardly be 
explained that and are really two aspects 

of the same thing. If aii idea or subject can be ever 

I srfiwispr: u 

phvtpii/dloka, p. 

Hid. Locana — ^p. 522. 

ii/feid., p. 53T. 
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freshened and made new by special treatment, it 

naturally becomes infinite and inexhaustible. That is why 
the words fTRJxq' and occur so frequently in this 

section of the 

This conception of novelty is amply illustrated by 
Anandavardhana. In the verse four things 

are mentioned : Smiles, glances, speech and walk of the 
beloved. They are described directly. The words which 
describe them are used in their ordinary sense. To de- 
scribe a smile as beautiful {€rlw^R) a glance as speech 
as halting (JRW?), and a walk as languid (?r?Rr) is a direct 
way of saying something. But when another poet de- 
scriljes these very things as follows, he is using a new 
method ; What in her who is touching her youth 
( is not beautiful : the smile is innocent 

( ), the wealth of her glances is restless 
and sweet ), the flow of her words 

is full of flavour due to the ever rising waves of wit in it 
( Here fthe words gi<T, ;Rfr, 

Thw, are not used in their 

usual sense. They have been deliberately used 
in othei' meanings for their suggestive value. They sug- 
gest a natural spontaneous beauty in the smile, an appeal 
to all and aji inexhaustibility in the glances, a soothing 
and pleasing effect in the words, a dignity and grace in 
her walk, and an attractiveness and worthiness in her 
youth. These things have become new, and all tecause 
of the deliberate use of those words in meanings other 
than their usual ones. As Abhinava puts it : I 

’wkRqrsRfr feqt 

’2 76h/., i>. 524. 

'■< riUL, p. 52.3. 

” RftrnpRWJi— 

(Ibid., p. 5S?3). 
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These words thus used present the smiles, 
etc., as associated with attributes different from those 
with which the Creator himself has endowed them. They 
have become new and the words which express them have 
originality because the poet has made use of 
in presenting an old idea. 

But it is not always necessary to use words in other 
than their usual meanings to achieve novelty. There are 
other methods available, also coming under the general 
name of Dhtani. There is that famous verse of 
Amarukavi etc. It has a march of 

its own, it describes a series of acts of the beloved and the 
whole verse is meant to suggest and it does 

.suggest of the ‘samhhoga' type in which there 

is mutual satisfaction. The verse of the later poet quoted 
by Anandavardhana is of the same type. It has the same 
march and it is also meant to suggest Afe the author- 

ship of the verse is uncertain, it is not easy to say whether it 
has been influenced by Amaru’s verse or not, but what 
Abhinava points out is that in spite of the influence the 
author has succeeded in making his treatment original. 
The ‘rati’ which is described is of a more reflned type and 
in this process of reflnement it has become new. In 
Abhinava.’s own words ; ?r*rTf^ 



{Dhm. p. 524). 


It is not the type of love in which there is fulfllmeiit 
of desires which is depicted here. It is of a more refln- 
ed type. The lovers show restraint based on considera- 
tion for one another. There is complete harmony of feeling 
and attitude. This restraint makes the ‘rati’ alto- 
gether more beautiful, something totally new though the 
poet has used an ancient form to present it. 

* 623 . 
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This lyings Auaiidavai'dliaiia oji to a wore compre- 
lieusive stateiiieiit. The only way of freshening up old 
ideas is to make the centi’al thing in a poem and make 
everything else suterdinate to it. These other things would 
then automatically become new. Their novelty would con- 
sist in their serving a new purpose, that of developing and 
suggesting the ‘rcmt' on which the poet is concentrating 
his attention. It matters very littJe that these other 
elements can be observed in real life or have been de- 
scribed by other poets in their works. Provided that the 
. poet has made the right use of these things taken from 
real life or from ancient literature he has managed to 
introduce, originalitj’ in his work. Commenting on the 
word in the verse; 

^ I I 

Abhinava remarks : JWT#: 

, The poet may take thoughts, ideas, and 
images either from his own observation and experience 
oi‘ from the works of other poets, but he has to freshen 
theJii up k'fore they ea.n isecome suggestive of the ;v/.sy/ 
which he wants hLs reader to experience, dn the verse 
=g'. etc., the idea that semndga carries the 
burden of the Earth is expi-essed directly, through 
?riiRr. But when Bana says the word 

means Sf-iamga only in the second stage. In other 
words, it comes through sw^TT. Any idea which comes 
through c^ri'Jrrj has a far greater charm than the same idea 
coming through ?rw«iT. The poet who takes an idea con- 
veyed by an older poet through wfw and conveys it through 
55}-^ in his work, all with a view to develop the 'msa 
or 'bhma on which he has concentrated his attention, has 
really made it a new thing. That is what Bana has done 
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and, in this case, lie not only uses lint that variety 

of it which is based on Kalidasa’s method in 

the verse is very similar, excejit that here, 

o^i^r is based on gr45[r%. Compared to the anonymousverse 

I tic^PiPa' ^^TJRi^srqTfJRiHJTr : 11 

where ^sir and fTfr are openly expressed, Kalidasa’s stanza 
has a rare beauty; Itecause here ?3fr and wsrr are 
and that is what makes them totally new. in the 
Locmia, Abhinava gives a few instances of his own 
attempts to make old ideas new. “ Wealth, rathei- 
exhausted liy wandering from hand to hand of generous 
peojile, seems to take complete rest when it reaches 
misers."’' This is an old idea, .says Abhinava. 
He makes it new by putting it as follows * “Is it right 
that not a moment's rest should be giveh. to wealth which 
has come to you. you who are the only protector of those 
who are scared ?”’” The idea of making uninterrupted 
gifts, directly expressed in the previous verse, is conveyed 
here by and that is what makes it new. 

The verse presents the effects of spring 

through 531^^1. “Spring, we are told, gets ready but does 
not deliver the arrow^s of Cupid, the mango-lilossoms, whose 
points have young women as their targets.” This verse 
does not openly speak of the effects of spring on youth ; it 
just suggests them, and that is w^hy they appear fresh com- 
pared to the same things conveyed through in the 

verse : stft gfgr w^jjhrr; 1 

II By openly mentioning 

the effects of spring, the writer has spoiled his verse. As 


Jhid., p. 528. 

f^TOTCiir if— 7W.. p. o-W. 
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Abhiiiava puts it : The effects of 

spring, as presented by the previous verse, appear fresh, 
not only because they are but also because the poet 
talks about spiing getting arrows ready and not deliver- 
ing them, This presentation of spring as something 
which is is an additional cause of the novelty of 

the effects of spring described in that verse. The 
of the poet has intervened to add to the novelty. 

The secret, then, of making everything new in poetry 
is to make one ‘rasa’ the and make everything 

subordinate to it. 

Anandavardhana claims that this 
has been done by Vahmki in the Ramayana and by A^yasa 
iw t\itMaMhhar at a. ATarwMff is the main rasa in the 
former work and. smta in the latter. 

So far we have seen that presenting an idea assq^ar 
makes it new. That is ordinarily the case. But there is 
no hard and fast rule about it. Sometimes, it is the 
which appears as new and thesq^ seems rather hackneyed 
and commonplace. The verse : 

iPrl^lfcr JffTOTT 1 

^^11% ^ ll-‘ 

is an instant in point. Here the ?n=5«r is that the sage 
Agastya saw the divine fish and tortoise in one palmful of 
water. The is the presence of the whole ocean in a 

palraful of water. The whole object of the verse is to ex- 
press a iinr, the writer’s devotion to sage Agastya. 
‘JdMutnrasa’ is only a means to achieve this end, but in 
suggesting this rasa, theqrsq- plays a greater part than the 
stf^, mainly because it is not so hackneyed. As Ananda 
puts it : m if 

Thus, the fact of not being 
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hackneyed, of being soniething new, this is what makes 
an idea suggestive of and here it belongs to 

the and not to the Nor is the what is 

called an ‘alankfira’ . If tliei’e is something new about an 
idea, it does not matter whether it is a or 
It can perform fully its task of suggesting the tR" or in 
question. 

Sometimes the when analysed, is found to be 

an 'alcmMra. or a })ieturesque idea. It beautifies the gi=5T 
and thus becomes a cause of novelty in the jioem. A.s 
Abhiiiava puts it : ”, and 

gives a verse of his own as an example. Thai even wise 
people should experience hungei', thirst, desire, jealousy, 
and fear of death, is an old idea. But Abhinava freshens 
it up by putting it as follows : ‘'Your hair, like swarms 
of bees mad in spidng, used to awaken my love. Now 
that they are grey like ashes in a crematorium, why don’t 
they lead to detachment Here two ideas are suggest- 
ed, both picturesque ideas or ‘akmkdras ' : (j ) 

(rwRui), (2) (?rT%T:) ; and they 

beautify and fi’eshen up the openly expressed meaning 
of tile verse. As Abhinava puts it : irr%k5ir 

RSUT u'ctSt Similarly, it 

is an old idea that one who.se body is withered through 
old age may still have no detachment from the things of 
the world, because of his illusory Mief that there 
is no such thing as death.-"' Abhiiiava makes it new by 
putting it in the following way ; “This is not old age 
which is found on the head . It is the black serpent of Time. 

faysig-iefiTatTRW arijM ?Tfy*u)’r i 
'f%rPT ii 

p. 536. ' 

fiyd W-^Jliuh, p. 53T 
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which, blind with anger emits the white foam of poison. 
Man sees it and jj-et is happy and does not seek a way 
out. Strange indeed is man’s bondage.”-" Abhinava 
himself tells us whati is new in this : 

nwdlilr jpiw 5ErcJrcq-f?t]rq"j;[j-qir:5^27_ 

The sense of wonder at the vanity of human beings is here 
suggested and it freshens up the old idea which is directly 
expressed. Thus freshened, it becomes fit to suggest the 
sfmtarasa, which is the main purpose of the poet. 

It is not merely thrbugh ^Wi'^ that things attain 
freshness. Things in the world, both sentient and in- 
sentient, possess infinite richness and variety, based on 
differences of Time, Space, Circumstances, and Individua- 
lity. and all this, when described directly through 
is quite enough to provide ever new material for poetry. 
Parvati is described so many times in the Kimarammblima 
and the description appears to be quite fresh each time. 
“The graces of poetry are as endless as those of the belov- 
ed,”-'' says Ananda in his Vimmahanaltlri, a work in 
which he seems to have put into practice some of his critical 
teachings, and the loss of which is, therefore, most regret- 
table. All insentient things can be described in terms of 
sentient things. In fact poets all over the world have taken 
a delight in doing so and Ananda tells us that he has shown 
the way in this matter to later poets in his Vimmahanallla. 
In the examples discussed above, we saw how single ideas 
or images can be made new by conveying them through 


536. 


539 . 
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and relating them to the ‘msa,’ in question. It 
is not enough to handle single ideas in this manner. 
Stories taken from ancient legends have to be freshened 
up and intimately related to the ‘rasa’. Thus, the story as a 
whole, the apart from its parts acquires suggestive- 

ness. This toiiic is dealt with by Anandavardhana in 
Kdrikas 10-14 of the 3rd ZJcZjroto of the Dlivanydloka. 
The method is quite simple, and has been followed by poets 
all over the world. The poet takes the material from the 
accumulated stores of legend of his race. He sets to work 
all that he judges unnecessary, or unfit, to add all that is 
lacking and, finally, without effort, almost without con- 
sciousness of his power, he endows his work with his own 
personal quality in the act of making it serve his own pur- 
pose, ‘rasa- . It is this which ensures originality. The in- 
hei'itance of a poet may be great and his resemblances may 
be numerous and easily perceived, but if they all ,^-re pro- 
perly related to the ‘rasa’ which he wants to develop they 
all become his own. 

Tbe foregoing remarks have shown that many are the 
ways in which novelty can be introduced in poetry and that 
the fear of staleiiess ba.sed on the idea of 
is groundless. A.s Anandavardhana concludes : 
esTT ^ P. 

But all this removes only the first theoretical difficulty 
raisiai at the Ix'gi lining of this paper. There remains the 
.second one, based on the nature of words. In this view 
words are supposed to be capable only of expressing the 
universal aspect of things, figuring in the experience of 
everybody and not that infinite richness and variety which 
belongs to the individualities of things. But the objection 
is really not valid . It goes against the fundamental fact 
that we do experience novelty in the work of some poets. 


Hid., p. 544. 
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Nor would it do to say that the novelty is confined to the 
way of saying things, and not to the things themselves. 
An expression is a set of words denoting something. The 
connection between expression and things expressed is so 
close that any novelty in the one implies novelty in the 
other, becondly, all the things which are described by the 
words of the poet do seem to correspond to what one has 
oneself observed of the rich individuality of things. The 
description must, therefore, have some originality. If we 
concede originality to even one poet after Valmiki, the in- 
exhaustibility of things is proved. 

Secondly, the statement that words denote the 
general and universal aspect of things may he ti'ue of 
individual woi’ds taken in isolation. Tint that is 
not true of sentences cvliich are the real nnil.s of s|.'eech. 
Seuteuce.s denote particulars and not nnivcJ'sals, ncrcord- 
ing to all views, though scholars may differ as io the 
exact nature of these particulars and the exact way in 
which they express them. and 

both agree that "rUrsfr is the meaning of a sentence and 
not ^unumya. Jf that is right the whole basis of the 
objection falls to the ground.^’ 

This way of looking at novelty explains why Ananda- 
vardliana is not prepared to condemn outright the poet 
who takes ideas fi'om the works of previous w^riters. 
Eveiwthing depends on how' he does it. There ai'o some 
poets who merely change the words hut I'elain the same 
idea at least partly. The differeiiee Ijetweeii : sutrt 
JT irfq-; and % TFl ^;q- 


ii _ im., p. 543. 

^ fwfe I 

w I ■ ivi iniii kq i — ibid., p. 642. 
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II is only in the words. No such transformation 
of the idea has taken place as we noticed in the various 
examples of novelty discussed above. This kind of re- 
semblance is called by Anandavardhana who 

condemns it as which is explained by 

Abhinava thus : qf If 

Not all cases of Jrfef^sRJ^are so clear. Sometimes the 
details are given in a different order, or some of the details 
are omitted, or a detail is elaborately described, or the old 
idea is expressed in a stanza of a different metre, and so 
on. Howsoever it is done, it is only the externals, the 
sound elements, which are different. The idea remains 
the same.''* It is not made new through the intervention 
of Dhcani. Sometimes an attempt is made to make the 
idea . it.self new. In the example of Jir%T%W?'7 given 
above, there is mention of black snakes hanging round 
the neck of siva. But if the imitation were like this: — 
R#cr the change would not 

only be in the words, but in the idea also. The new 
verse speaks alxnit white snakes hanging from the head, 
instead of black snakes hanging from the neck. Writers 
like Rajasekhara approve of this kind of change. 

he says. He may have had young 
people aspiring to be poets in mind. He may have 
thought that this kind of literary activity would give 
them practice. But Ananda and Abhinava have a higher 
standard. They disapprove of this kind also. It is 
called ‘picture-like.’ Ananda culls it 

It is obviously a kind of imitation and the remarks of 
Abhinava are characteristic : 

IT s 1 5T RTCRR I There are many kinds ‘ 

32 Bid., p, 647. 

Ibid., p. 547. 

3-* See Edvyamlmamsa, p. 66-66, 

^^Ihid., p. 71. 
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of it. Sometimes the original contains alahkdras 
the imitation leaves them out, or the original 
mentions a general idea and the imitation cites 
particular instances or the imitation lays particular em- 
phasis on what is a mere detail in the original, and so 
on.-" All these varieties have one thing in common : in 
spite of the slight change in the original idea, there i.s no 
transformation of it through Dhcani. Hence the 
Dhvanikara condemns it. It is the third kind of resem- 
blance called which he really approves. 

Here the resemblance of the later work to the former is 
like that of the face to the moon. It has an individual- 
it3v a charm of its own. All the examples of novelty 
which we have already discussed must come within this 
category. Rajasnkhara also approves of it. though 
Anandavaid liana would probably take objection to some 
of the examples which he gives. He would miss the 
presence of Dhmni in them. 

• discussed in this paper is of the relative 

kind. Something has come down traditionally and the 
.problem is how to make it new and incorporate it in the 
new work. There is another kind of novelty, the alisolute 
kind in which the poet’s ideas and images bear no kind 
of resemblance to those of previous writers. They are 
the outright creations of the new poet, who is a genius. 

J lu're ai'e not many who are capable of such creations 
and the few who exist are the favourites of the Goddess 
baraswati herself. As Anandavardhana says : 
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BESEAB.CH IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY : A EEVIEW 

By P. T. Baju 
{C ontinued from 'page 248) 

Yet scholars are not wanting who studied Indian 
Philosophy for philosophy’s sake and who could make a, 
philosophical use of the Indian concepts. In 1802 
Alexander Hamilton, while returning from India to 
England, was interned in Paris during the war. There he 
found Er. Sehlegel, whom he taught Sanskrit and who 
later wi*ote "'On the Langitage and the Wisdom, of the 
Indians. ' ’ Thus was the existence of Sanskrit and Indian 
Philosophy brought to the notice of the Germans. In 1802 
Anquetil Duperon translated the Vpanisads from the 
Persian version, which later influenced Schelling and 
Schopenhauer. Through Schelling we may say even Hegel 
was influenced by the Upanisadic ideas. But the reaction 
of Hegel to Indian thought is rather critical and he ])laces 
in his History of Philosophy the whole of oiiental philo- 
sophy including the Indian, very low in the development 
of the Idea. He writes, for instance, “Individuality, 
indeed, is not elevated to personality, but the power unfolds 
wildly enough as inconsistency of the passing over to the 

opposite; we are in a realm of unbridled madness, 

where the commonest presence is directly raised to the 
(status) of something divine and the substance is imagined 
as existing in infinite form, and no less immediately what 
has form is sublimated into the formless.”” This passage 
is a criticism in the peculiar Hegelian language of the so- 
called Hindu pantheism and the identification of the 
Brahman and the world. We have to note that Max 

® Translation by Schrader. 
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Miiller’s work was not born by that time and H^el had 
little knowledge of our systematic philosophy. Even in 
Schelliiig we do not find any explicit nse made of the 
Indian philosophical concepts. Probably Schlegel, the 
philosopher, and Novalis in his magical' idealism were 
peatly influenced by Indian thought as they understood 
It. But m Schopenhauer we find explicit use made of the 
concept of Mdyu in fiis great p}iiloso}>hical work, The 
Woi-hl Win and Idea.- This concept he understood as 
the principle of individuality, and Just ns Indian Philo- 
sopliy preaches liberation from I/o///? he preached libera- 
tion from individualit}'. Wc shouh! therefoie sa)' that he 
put the concept to ])hilo.so[)hieal use and that his motive in 
studying Indian Philosophy was ])hiloso{)hical. In the 
case of Hchelling even if he in corpora led the idea of the 
undifierentiated Brahmmt of {[ia V panis-adx into his 
I hilo.sophy (d Identity, the latter a])pears and is pi‘e.sentcfl 
by the histfjrians as a more imtural <levetopment out of 
lichte s philosophy than flue to an adoptif)n f)f the idea of 
the Brahman. But in Schopenhauer the adoption is 
deliberate and exjtlieit. 

)Some of Paul Denssen’s work also comes under this 
category. His Byfitem of the Yedanta is really the f)est of 
the earliest interpretations of the philoso]>hy gafikara 
from a purely philosophical standpoint. But we do find 
similar other interpretations by later scholars of the West. 
Oldenberg’s Buddha shows fine philosophical insight. But 
Deiissen s study of Indian Philosophy went farther and 
resulted in his constructive work, Elements of Meta- 
phys'ics, which is a reconciliation and synthesis of Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Plato and Sankara. One may or may not 
accept his theories, but the translation of the 'work into all 
the Indian l anguages will be the best inauguration of pure 

worZ^SeeSi' referewe. to the 
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philosophical literature in them. We should, therefore, 
say that Duessen’s interest also in Indian Philosophy was 
philosophical.^^^ ^^^ ^ 

But the names of scholars whose interest is really 
philosophical are not many. This is to the detriment of 
Indian philosophical research. In the absence of philo- 
sophical interest, even the attempts at sympathetic appre- 
ciation appear laboured. Though misinformed and 
critical, a professional philosopher’s understanding of 
Indian Philosophy would be philosophically more valuable 
than that of a mere orientalist. 

Particularly when we are dealing with Westerners we 
should not overlook men who have discovered for us, 
through a spirit of adventure, many ])hilosophieal. works 
especially in Buddhism . They ventured at great risk to 
their lives into far-off lands like Mongolia, Til>et, and 
Annam and brought for us philosophical treasures. A 
young Hungarian, Csoma, for instance, was the first to 
venture into Tibet and read Kahgyur and Bstangyur. 
Most of such adventurers were Christian missionaries. 

The discovery of oriental literature and philosophy, 
particularly Buddhistic, gave birth to a number of 
academies in many of the European countries, Eussia, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
France, England, America, and even Poland. Professor- 
ships were instituted in Sanskrit in many of the important 
European universities, and great names like those of 
Garbe, Geldner, Hillebrandt, Jacobi and Max Walleser in 
Germany, Biihler in Austria, Tucci in Italy, Poussin and 
Levi in Fr,ance, Carpenter, Max Muller and Maodonell, 
Keith, and Mr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids in England, 
Bloomfield and Lanman in America, Winternitz in 
Czechoslovakia and Calland in Holland, etc., etc., became 
famous throughout the world of Sanskrit scholarship. 
Yet the interest remained merely anticpiarian. These 
P. 9 
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scholars felt that they were interpreting to the world what 
was ancient and surviving as such. Few as vet of th^ 
ideas which they claim to have discovered are fomid worthy 
of adoption by their philosojihers. I’hev are only inter 
prating or evaluating alien ideas in tenn.s of th^. own 
philosophical concepts. Such work done on the best 
available scientific lines so far discovered in the West has 
certainly Its uses. It has stimulated the orientals to them- 
he ves ma 'e a scientific study of their religions and philo- 
sophies. But the use of this work is very limited in the 

n "r? i It is limited to an understand- 

ing of the old and goes no farther. 



lau s intere.st in Indian 
method of 
objective attitude to the 
m does not result in un- 
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X xiuuHopny, and the adoption of the .scientific 
approach made him maintain an 
subject. And this attitude in hi 
sympathetic evaluation. In the 
scholar where he exerts himself 
result has the appearam^e of labf 
ity. But it has a natural ne,s.s in 
stance, Mrs. Rhys Davids in hei 
pathetic to Indian thought. Revi 
hJmn find Weidem Philo fiofhy s 
the matter of unlikeness, a shepln 
ent where we see all looking alike. Yet 
cuss sheep-philosophy with him 
much about the ways of ‘sheen ' 
than tie reverse. Let ns hope that the author 
consider, not the reverse but the likeness 
we write philosophically to elicit what 
we find him. And to do that 
sider him as he is. for tl 
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to be . . . But if we compare her exposition of 
Buddhistic doctrines with that of Eadhakrishnan, Das- 
gupta. or a Japanese scholar, we see the difference. How- 
ever technical may be the topic there is some naturalness 
in the latter. 

The revival of Indian interest in Indian thought, 
which is part of Indian Eenascence, led to the founding 
of a number of oriental societies in India for the promo- 
tion of oriental studies. Poona, Calcutta, and Benares, 
we may say, have done the best work in India, and the 
Punjab and Madras followed. Later many Indian 
princes started and financed their Indian series, in 
Travancore, Baroda, Kashmir, etc., but the work was 
mainly confined to editing and translating. Then Indian 
Philosophy was inti'oduced into the Indian universities, 
became one of the general subjects for M.A., and in 
course of time entered the lists for specialisation, which 
created opportunities for intensive study. But the 
methods and motives remained the same: the study was 
an antiquarian study. The students were content with 
drawing a few comparisons, finding out a few parallels 
between Indian and European philosophers. If one looks 
through some of the early question papers on Indian 
Philosophy, one finds that the examiners wanted to en- 
courage any comparison, however superficial. And the 
branding of Indian doctrines by westeim scholars long 
remained a hindrance to a true philosophical understand- 
ing. For the tendency of the Indian student was to call 
a system by the name given by a western scholar first and 
then discover all the support for it in its concepts, while 
the true procedure should have been first to understand 
the concepts and then give a name. 

But in spite of these drawbacks, there has been real 
advance in the quality of research. In the beginning of 
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the Eenaseenee, 'when the Indians themselves began tak- 
ing interest in their philosophy, the work with which 
they were mostly occupied was editing and translation. 
The unearthing of ancient manuscripts was as valuable as 
the discovery of X-rays in physics. There is Justification 
for this attitude. Especially in Buddhism the discovery 
of manuscripts was as difficult as of X-rays. Buddhism 
was expelled from India; its original works, except those 
of the Hinayana in Pali, which were preserved in Ceylon, 
were mostly lost. A' few were to be found in some remote 
corners of India like Nepal. The rest could be found 
mainly in translation in China, Tibet and Japan. As 
regards the orthodox Hindu .systems, the Pandit, in 
whose custody they were, was loth to explain, much more 
to hand over the manuscripts to a non-Hindu. We can 
therefore easily imagine how^ difficult it must have been 
to procure them. Till 1820 little was knowm about Bud- 
dhism. In 1821, B. H. Hodgson, Pesideii:! in Nepal, got 
a number of Sanskrit Ijooks printed and transcribed. 
About that time Csoma, a young Hungarian, ventured 
into Tibet to learn of Buddhi.sm. L. J. ^Sehmidt of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg ascertained in 1829 that 
there were Buddhist works in the Mongolian language, 
which were translations from the Tibetan. M. Stanilas 
Julien about the same time gave a list of about one 
thousand Chinese translations. We can therefore under- 
stand that the discovery of the presence of manuscripts in 
that age constituted serious research. And translation 
and simple exposition, which to many now may appear 
philosophically not very important, received high ap- 
plause and recognition both in universities and outside. 
Now we possess extensive . material even in Buddhism, 
thanks to the la.bou.rs of. many academies and societies, 
luWifhed in series like the Pali Text Society Series, 
llihliotheca Buddhica, The Sacred Books of the East, The 
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Harward Oriental Series, The Gaekwad Oriental Series, 
etc., etc. The present task of the Indian philosopher is 
not so much the procuring of manuscripts as understand- 
ing and interpreting the published works. The same re- 
marks hold true of Hindu systems. 

The first step towards a metaphysical understanding 
of Indian Philosophy was drawing comparisons between 
it and European philosophy. Hence it is an advance 
beyond editing and translating. To know one’s own 
philosophy without knowing another’s is as good as hot 
knowing. In this sense a comparative understanding is 
very useful. But a more important reason is that Indians 
have begun to think and act in English. So unless they 
understand their thought in English they cannot be in- 
tellectually satisfied. The first step towards a philosophi- 
cal understanding (.)f Indian .Philosophy in English is to 
draw comparisons l)etween Indian and European 
Philosophers, in spite of all the pitfalls the procedure 
may have. This is really entering pure metaphysics as 
distinguished from religion and theology, in the discus- 
sions of which faith and sentiment wield too great an 
influence. Even then the attitude of the antiquaiian has 
not been left back. 

IV ' 

-Research that is now in vogue in India may roughly 
be classed into the following kinds : First, there is the 
discovery of manuscripts and editing and publication. 
This kind of work is not now given so high a recognition 
as it was in the beginning. Secondly, there is pure faith- 
ful translation in which Sir Ganganatha Jha, M.M. 
Kaviraj, Dr. Venis, Dr. Thibaut and many others have 
done immense work. Some of these savants have their 
misgivings about comparisons, which they say often mis- 
lead. Then there is pure exposition without reference to 
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European systems. Dr. S. N. Dasgupta has done a vast 
amount of such work, and his volumes on the History of 
TnJian Philosophy will remain a standard work. There 
is, fourthly, interpretation with comparisons, which is 
distinctive of Sir Eadhakrishnairs w^ork. And as an 
e.xpounder of India to the West he has not 1)een so far 
excelled. Fifthly, there is the work done and advocated 
by the author, which is systematic comparison, with a view' 
to future philosophical development. Sixthly, there are 
independent developments, which are constructions with- 
out bearings to any Indian or European system. Profes- 
sor Iv. C. Bhattacharyah wnrk falls under this class. 
Lastly, there is the wnrk like that of Dr. H. Haidar, 
claiming no connexion wdth Indian thought.'^ Of these 
the first four constitute the bulk of ww'k that is being 
done. The last is avowedly European philosophy. The 
sijXth ccvlitains v^ofiue misty ispeculations, •which as they 
seem to l)e shot through a pistol without bearings and ex- 
planations perplex and puzzle the reader. But some re- 
cent work like Malkani’s tielf and the enunciation of 
personal beliefs as in Contemjwrary Indian Philosophy 
may lead to intelligible working out of independent 
systems. Though Malkani is an advaitin, his wwk is not 
a mere exposition* of Sankara. As regards the fifth kind, 
much work really needs to be done. Por real developments 
can take place only when the miderlying logical structures 
of the systems are laid bare through systematic comparison. 
Very often compai’ative understanding results in a new 
comprehension of concepts. I do not mean a new under- 
standing of ancient fossilised concepts, but a deeper and 
clearer understanding of concepts in current use. This 

** Tt slioulfl noi lie understood that the niitliors nienboiied 
under the above lioads have done no other kind of work. 
The classitication is based on the hulk of their work. Dr. S. X. 
for instance, is' doing' creative work also. 
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is due to differing approaches made by Indian and Western 
philosophei’s to the same idea. For instance, the concept 
of negation does not mean different things to the Indian 
and Western logicians, but their approaches to the under- 
standing of it are different. When we study Ixitli we see 
a new significance emerging, which would be identical 
neither with what the Western logicians mean nor with 
what the Indian does, but comprehends both and becomes 
deeper and an improvement. Such studies would lie of 
current logical interest, and the student would be surpris- 
ed to see new meanings and find how easily comparison 
clears tangled webs.® 

Somehow so much interest is not evinced in compara- 
tive philosophy as in comparative religion; for one feels 
it easier to handle religious ideas than the philosophical. 
Yet if Indian Philosophy is to obtain an equal recognition 
with the European, however hard the task, it cannot bti 
avoided. When the author discussed the point with a 
well-known Indian philosopher, the latter expressed his 
opinion that for a systematic comparative study we have 
to wait some more decades, during which time stray com- 
parisons would be completed. But stray comparisons will 
always remain stray and much of them will not fit into 
systematic work. What I mean by systematic work is 
comparison that develops itself from an all-compi'chensive 
standpoint. Some idea of it will be obtained if one sees 
the plan of Masson -Oursel’s woi'k Comm'pamtwe Philo- 
mphy. This work includes not only the philosophies of 
India and the West but also of the other countries. The 
study is systematic. We hear of principles of compara- 
tive religion; but we have not heard of any principles of 
comparative philosophy. And the only work worth the 

** Cf. file autlioi’s “ The Beality of Negation.” The Fhiloco- 
phical Reriev', Vol. L. Nos. 6 and 4; “The Buddhist Conoeptum 
of Negation,” Prncecdmga of the O-dental Conference, 1941. 
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name is Masson-Oiirsel’s. The author’s work, Thought 
and Reality : Hegelianism and Ad mita, and his stray 
papers do not deal with such principles. Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan’s Eastern Religions and Western Thought, which 
is a scholarly comparison of general standpoints and. out- 
looks, is also not a discussion of principles. Undoubted- 
ly, if any principles are to be discovered, they can be dis- 
covered only through systematic comparison, which sliould 
be the foundation. But by itself it cannot disclose the 
princi])les. When a systematic approach i.s also made, 
the pi'inciples reveal themselves. As in the c-ase of every 
subject, the work of the beginner will contain defects and 
mistakes, which will have to be corrected by later scholars. 
Correction would be possible only when the work is sys- 
tematic. My meaning will perhaps })e clearer if I say 
that we need not only systematic eom])ari sons but also a 
, system of comparative principles. 

The necessity for such work can be shown by asking 
why it is necessary to find out similarities and not differ- 
ences when we compare two philosophies. In answer to 
the quotation above given from Mrs. Hhy's Davids' review 
of Dr. Heimann's work, if Dr. Heimann asks why she 
should discover likenesses and not differences between 
Indian and Western philosophy, the only reph' can be ttiat 
comparative philosophy i-equii-es such studv, wdiich will 
have to show that man is man for all the differences. 
Otherwise, Dr. Heimann may^ well say that seeking differ- 
ences is as good a study as any other. 

But the general suspicion of comparative study in the 
minds of great savants like Sir Ganganatha Jha, M. M. 
Gopinath Kaviraj. and even Dr. S. N". Dasgnpta, is not 
without reason. Comparative work began with the point- 
ing out of mere superficial similarities, which often proved 
impediments to correct understanding. Indiscrete adop- 
tion of labels like subjective idealism, pantheism, etc.. 
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brought with them a mass of associations, which the stu- 
dent blindly accepted and much of the labour of the re- 
search worker was wasted in searching for concepts cor- 
responding to these associations. This mistake is found 
in as recent a work as Dr. Urquhart’s Vedanta and Modem 
Thought. How is it that in spite of repeated utterances 1 

of tattvamasi oxid aham brahmasmi, the Indian advaitin 
does not feel that he is a subjective idealist? If a reason 
can be given, thal will distinguish Sankara’s idealism from 
the subjective. If theological idealism could be differen- 
tiated from the subjective, why not Sankara’s as well ? 

However, hundreds of pages must have been written on 
Sankara’s so-called subjective idealism, scepticism, agnos- ^ 

ticism, Indian pantheism, absence of ethical outlook, idc., v 

etc., which these savants must have viewed with suspicion | 

and perhaps with some amusement. 

Though comparison naturally begins with the picking 
out of superficial similarities, it should not stop tliere; 1 

and only when it stops there, is criticism justified. ' 

Naturally at the beginning we are misled by exteimal ap- 
pearances. Our insight into the concepts cannot be deep 
enough. Moreover, when the westerner approaches . | 

Indian thought, his tendency at every stage is to subsume | 

all ideas under the philosophical concepts with which he 
is familiar. The same would be the tendency of the 
Indian reading Western philosophy. For example, when 
the author was reading Muirhead’s Ethics and came across 
the definition that will is the self in movement, he could f 

make out nothing. For how can self {Mman) move? 

Mind (manas) only can move. But when he came to learn 
that mind and self meant the same in Western thought, 
he could see the reasonableness of the definition. When 
big themes are dealt with even misunderstandings are 
published. We have probably to say that the spreading 
of even misunderstandings is a necessary step towards 

F. 10 
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better understanding; for without conflict and critical re- 
action deeper insight cannot be won. 

In truth a philosophical understanding of Indian 
Philosophy, if we are to understand it at all in English, 
is impossible without using Western philosophical termi- 
nology and therefore Western philosophical concepts. But 
to use Westei'n philosophical concepts is implicitly to make 
i-oinparisons. Hence even simple translation is in a 
sense comparison. Simple and direct translation which 
avoids the use of fine idioms and flourishes involves the least 
comparison. Even then the difference is only^one of degree 
not of kind. Simple direct translation uses popular 
language with .simple concepts. But one having an 
aecjuaintnnee with semantics can easily see that two 
different languages mean different outlooks; and however 
simple he the language which the translator uses, lie must 
tacitly he interpreting one philosophy in terms of another. 
This is particularly so where Indian and Western thought 
are concerned. It is true tliat the Indo-Gerraanic lan- 
guages form one group, and at the origin ideas and their 
associations which the languages express must have been 
the same or akin. But after the Sanskrit-speaking jieople 
separated themselves from those who migrated into Europe 
the ideas developed so independently that some words 
having the same root mean differently ;md those which 
have apparently the same meaning differ in their associa- 
tions and deeper significance. This is particularly so in 
the sphere of the mental ; consider, for instance, the word 
mind itself, with wdiich philosophy is especially 
concerned. 

Urban writes ; “Linguists, as distinguished from logi- 
cians, have uniformly distinguished other forms of con- 
notation of words than the conceptual. . . Thus Erdmann 
points that besides the Bedsutung of words there is always 
Neheni^deutung. Both are forms of connotation. The 
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first is (lie indirect reference to the ideas with which the 
word is bound up as sign; the second also is indirect refer- 
t'nce, but to the feeling with which the word is bound up 
as expression. This Nelenhedeutung is not referred to 
a particular emotion, but rather to an accumulated inten- 
tion, sentiment or mood, and it is because of this accu- 
mulated intention, that the reference may properly be 
called a form of connotation. But Erdmann also dis- 
tinguishes an intuitive or anschauliche connotation from 
both the conceptual and emotional.”^® This intuition is 
somewhat like the intuition of melody, not like the intui- 
tion of images. Eurther, “many linguists maintain . . . 
that for genuine understanding of language there must 
also be what they describe as ‘inner speech-form.’ This 
notion, fii'st introduced into linguistics by von Humboldt to 
distinguish the unique character of particular languages 
from the elements common to all languages, is now quite 
generally used to signify those peculiar patterns which 
distinguish the linguistic feeling of one people from 
another.”” “ What, then, are the conditions of under- 
standing of speech or of semantic meaning ? Husserl has 
examined these conditions and finds them to consist of 
two, namely. Gestalt and intention . Gestalt is the 
language pattern and intention is the intention of 
the person who uses the word to mean something. This 
meaning is of the above three kinds. The test for a 
translator, therefoi'e, wmiild be whether his translation 
flows through the same patterns of linguistic feeling, 
whether the ideas of his translation produce the same 
patterns of undm'standing or thought and how far it 
reproduces the above three kinds of meaning. Can it 

Language and Reality^ pp. 139-40. 

IhuL, p. 124., . ' 
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tlien be in principle possible to bring out the full mean- 
iiig of philosophical systems in simple translation ? 
Will it not be necessary every now and then to introduce 
explanatory parentheses? Are not westejrn misunder- 
standings really due to dependence on translations and 
inacquaintance with our original thought-patterns? 
rranslati on therefore does not mean merely the substi- 
tution of one word for another, or one sentence for an- 
other, Ijiit also of one pattern of linguistio feeling foi' 
anotiier and of one pattern of thinking for another. How 
difficult would a Hindu architect feel if he were asked to 
construct, using his own patterns of gods, devils and 
dragons, a temple which would produce the impression 
of a Gothic cathedral ? The work of a translator who 
wants to present an Indian system of philosojshy in 
Lnglish is similar. What the contemporary Indian re- 
searcher should realise is that an adequate presentation is 
not possible without explanatory comparisons, — ^which 
means explicit discussion of what is implicitly involved 
in using a diiferent language. Systematic comparison 
goes only one step farther, with this advantage that the 
systeniatic structure of thought will be made more dearly 
explicit. The importance of explanatory and also of sys- 
tematic comparison will Ixs more realised when it is seen 
that words as verbal signs are mobile and transfer them- 
selves from one object to another, not onlj' from the 
physical to the physical, but also from the physical to 
the psychical. The significance which the word Reality 
has when it is written with a capital B is an example to 
the point. And it is never possible to confine oneself in 
translation to the words and concepts of the common 
people. Tor, says Joad ; “Language was invented to 
serve the use of the familiar world; it may not readily be 
ihvoked to co nvey the meanings appropriate to another. 

Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science, p. 307 . 
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Or to quote Whitehead, a greater authority, “literary 
language breaks down completely in the task of express- 
ing in explicit form the larger generalities. Further, 
to touch the very fundamentals, the logical structure of 
thought and the grammatical structure of language are 
different. Had European logic developed out of Sanskrit, 
it would probably have not thought of the copula. It 
took several centuries to realise that the copula has no 
distinct corresponding element in thought. How diffi- 
cult would then the translator feel in translating ab- 
stract thought from one language into another? Very 
often we find it necessary not only to say what we mean 
but also to say what we do not mean. What else do we 
in essence do when we compare ? And if we are to compare, 
will it not be profitable to carry the comparison whole- 
heartedly, explicitly and systematically ? 

V 

There is another way of classifying research work in 
Indian Philosophy, namely, into the historical and the 
metaphysical. For instance, Vidyabhushan’s History of 
Indian Logic is a historical presentation; it traces the 
growth of Indian logic. But Stcherbatsky’s BnddMst 
Logic is a metaphysical treatment; for it gives a meta- 
physical discussion of the principles. (Indeed, it con- 
tains some translations also.) The metaphysical is 

14 Process and Eeality, p. 14. “Tlie teclinical language of 
pliilosopliy represents attempts of various schools of thought to 
obtain explicit expression of general ideas ])resupposed by the 
facts of experience. It follows that py novelty in metaphysical 
doctiine exhibits some measure of disagreement with statements 
of facts to be found in current philosophical literature. The 
extent of disagreement measures the extent of metaphysical diver- 
gence. It is, therefore, no valid metaphysical criticism to_ point 
out that its doctrines do not follow from the verbal expression^ of 
the facts accepted by another school.” Whitehead is speaking 
of two philosophical systems in the same language and of the same 
age! ■ ■ 
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cerlainiy jiiore difficult than the liislorica], particularly 
wij(>u systcjns are interpreted. For instance, one may 
deveiopnieut of Ramanuja’s ])hilo.sophy out of 
file Paiicai-ritra ; another may expound his jjrinciples, 
when he will use such ideas as identity in difference! 
organic unity, etc. The latter work is philosophically 
more important and difficult. How many times must 
a reader come across writings in which these 
concepts are applied, without any modification to 
Ramanuja's philosophy. Ahd how manv readei-s must 
have been misled, bj- them? An organic unity in 
western philosophy is not merely an inseparable unity of • 
parts, but also a unity in which the whole and parts are 
equally dependent on each other. In identity in differ- 
and difference are equally' important, 
ill Ramanuja’s system lie not different at all from the 
01 gallic conception of the universe of the west ?’" Will 
not a wiitei find, if he has to he careful and, precise, 
metaphysical interpretation more taxing than tracing 
the growth of a system? 

But of late this metaphysical presentation and com- 
parative study have assumed undesirable forms. There 
IS manifestation of a zeal to discover all new theories of 
the west in our ancient thought, which should nece.ssarily 
produce a distaste for such work in the minds of many 
deep-thmking scholars and predispose them buvards the 
historical type. One feels it very delicate to give exam- 
ples when some of the authors are one's friends; yet one’s 
duty to the subject impels one to give a few. It 'is hoped 
that It will not be forgotten that philosophical criti- 
cism is an academic necessity. 


\_To he e.ontinued. 


GLEANINGS FEiOM SOi-MDEVAStiEirS 
YASASTILAKA CAMPU 

By V. Eaghavan 

{Continmd from p. 25S) 

whicli is useful as mentioning a person trying to parade 
his knowledge of the 04 arts and moving in company with 
the scissors for Potroeeheda always in hand. si. 200: 

■Pp. 236-7 : A number of authorities on various 
hraiu-hes of learning are mentioned here ; 

i^sfcrr?: ^ 

X X X 

^ ERrJ!r^R%, 

^ JTsr^^rrg, 

X X X 

X X X 

X X X 

^ 5^=gjni, 

^fh5T%, 

=f5=^2F!f)^ ^ri etc. 

Srideva says that Pariraksaka means Yati, a Sannya- 
sin; probably Pariraksaka refers to the author of the 
Bhikm-sTitras mentioned by Panini. Piljyapada is Deva- 
iifuidin, author of Jainendravydkarana. Akalahka the 
Jain logician is wellknown; grutadeva says here.w^^^^I 
vnciT 1 Srideva reads as crrRrgi and 
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both himself and ^riitadeva interpret him as Panini 
That Panini’s mother was Daksi and that his native place 
was Salatiira are facts already Imown; and we know 
from this reference here the name of Panini’s father. Dr. 
N. Venkataramanayya informs me that Panini is refer- 
red to in Telngn works (of Srinatha and Pedana) as 
Paninasunn. Kavi, authority on polity, is Brhaspati 
according to Srideva, and Sukra according to Srutasagara. 
Romapada is the Ahgaraja, king of the Ahgaa, to whom 
sage Palakapya revealed the elephant-lore. See Hastya- 
yurrprla of Palakapya, Annndd.irama Sprips 26; Mdtahga- 
hld of Nilakantha, TSS, 10, ch. 1, 4—6, and ch. 12, 28; 
also Raghuramm VI. 27 and Agnvpurfinn. ch. 292, si. 44, 
Re. Raivata on horses, both the commentators say that 
Raivata is the son of Surya, Ravisuta. Raivata or Rai- 
I vanta is the son of Siirya and Vadava (Mmr/j/r/eyd- 
I pmmia, eh. 75, si. 24), and is described as a Guhyaka 
chief and an Asvavabaka with whip in hand. He is wor- 
I shipped and prayed to for the good of horses; see Jay a- 
datta’s AhacU-Rspl, Bib. Ind. 1886, ch. 7, pp. 85-6, for 
I Ratratapuja . There is also a Raimtastotra intended to 
I secure the welfare of horses.” §ukanri.sa on gems is 
identified by Srideva and Srutasagara as Agastya, and 
Ka4iraja on medicine as Dhanvantari. Kavya on mili- 
tary science is Sukra. Dattaka., the Knmasastra author- 
ity, is the author who compiled a Vai.sika te.Kt for the 

^ ” Sf Burnell’s Tan-iore TAbrary Cafalomic. p. 200b and 

Keith s India Office Catalogue, p. 758. The i^toifn is given below 
from fie Tanjore J/S. (Conrte.sy: Secretary of ibe Library): 

II *1^1 'Wwl i ^ ii 

1^: I ^r: srerfk’uffr i 

twrrf^: II xnermmf ^ 3 1 ?r ft %rt; ej^. 

^ft^i ^ ft^Tftii ?ft urMwsftsiM 
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courtezans of Patalrputra (Vatsyayana’s Kamasutras, I. 
i. ii). Tlie Aparakalas then mentioned may be the 64 
Kulas pertaining to Sam'prayoga, called Pancalik^ 
CatusasU and associated with Bahliravya (Kamasutras, 
I. iii. 17 and II. ii). Srideva reads Gandrayawiia as 
Gandrdnisa and interprets the word as meaning Candra. 
It may also be noted from this context that Bharata, the 
authority on dance and music, is the son of Rsabhadeva 
according to the Jain tradition. 

P. 249 : — Bhogmall is a minor com- 

position intended as a panegyric of a king ; other 
compositions of this class are Birudmall, RahgagJiosand, 
etc. Bhogmalls are again referred to on p. 351 where 
Srutasagara wrongly interprets them; see again p. 399 — 

P. 281. The king is addressed as Vikramatuhga. 
Tunga is a Rastrakuta-suffix . See my article on Soma- 
deva in the Kew Indian Antiqmry, previously referred 
to. 

P. 291. Some more authorities on elephant-lore are 
referred to, Ibhacari, Yajfiavalkya, Vaddhali, Nara, 
Narada, Rajaputra and Gautama : 

— 

,Of these we know from the Matsya/purdna that 
Rajaputra is an author of a treatise on elephants known 
after his name as Rajaputriya, and that Rajaputra is 
Budha, son of Rlaja, moon. Matsya. (AndandMmma edn.) 
ch. 14. ^Is. 2-3. 

II 

No manuscript of the Rajaputriya has come to light, but 
as Aufrecht has noted, Catalogus I, p. "SOlb. the 0Rip»ja- 
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putriya is quoted by Mallinatha on Raghn camki IV. 39. 
In the s,ame context, Mallinatha quotes another text on 
elephants called Ibhacaii mentioned first by 

Somade?a is perhaps the same, and is a mistake for Ibha- 
carinan . Vaddhali ia another authority on elephants ; in 
a later context where again Vaddhali occurs, Srideva 
says (p. 28b)— crTg;%: 1 In the introductory 

portion of the Hastyayurmda of Palakapya (Inanddifama 
26, p. 3), we find most of these names Gautama, 
putra, Baskali (probably a mistake for Vaddhali), Mrga- 
s'arman (-carman in Mallinatha, ’s reference), Yajfia- 

valkya and Narada. 

A description of an elephant then follows which 
shou^ Somadeva’s acquaintance with elephantology. 

P. 367. Here begins a display of the author’s know- 
ledge of horse-lore. 

P. 317. — contains a leference 

to poet Magha, author of the sikapalaradha. The 
passage beginning here shows the authoi-'s astnilogdeal 
knowledge. 

P. 356. — an address found lieie reminds 

us of the expression in the Sangli and 

Cambay plates of Rastrakuta Goviiida IV. On p. 562, 
again, ‘Asaniasahasa’ appears as the name of a warrior. 
See my article on Somadeva in the New Indian Antiquary 
already referred to. 

^ Pp. 399-400. A spy named Sankhanaka is introduced, 
and is heralded by his followers, accomplices in the guise 
of mendicants, etc., as a pastmaster in creating friendship 
and enmities. Among his followers the text mentions a 
category of people called Sanniputra.s according to the 
KavyamdlM text. The spy himself is announced as 
‘Sidhas Samedhikah,’ a soothsayer whose words come 
tyne. Sanniputras, as is clear from §rideva’s gloss, is a 
l^tyte for Satirvputras. Sattrins are a class of spies who 
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go out and by their manifold and out-of-the-way accoui- 
plisliments in magic, astrology, music, dance, etc., help 
the plans of the king or try to save the king, and create 
jVit'ndships or enmities as they desire, grideva says : 

%rffcrvft5i;r'TR?rR- 

f w- 1 l On Sattrins and Samedhi- 

kas, as well as on the expression ‘ 13 ;^ fksiJ see .4 rtlm- 

^■a<ttra of Kautalya chs. 11, 141 and 142. 

P. 42G, verse 171. Somadeva uses here the word ‘hr:’ 
and gvideva (p. 13a) interprets it as hts^. Later, on p. 49 
pt. 2., Somadeva uses again jfhfhR (meaning nrpflH’l 
- Si'ideva (p. 18b). Monier Williams notes in his Sanskrit 
Dlcliomry both Mama and Mdmaka as meaning an endear- 
j iig address, as well as uncle, and adds that as an address, 
i(. occurs in the 1\mcat antra. The St. Petersburg Lexicon 
also notes this fact. Among Sanskrit lexicons, Medinl 
and the Aiiekdrthasaihgraha give this word as meaning 
Mdtula, maternal micle. M. Williams suggests the deriva- 
tion from 'Mama'' mine. The word is very common in 
Dravidian; in .Telugu, it occurs in Nannaya (10th cent.), 
and in Tamil, the form Mdmdn occurs in Tiruppavai 
(7th cent.) and the form Mamadi, perhaps Mdmdn plus 
ad I showing reverence, occurs in the Tevaram. In 
Tamil, it means also father-in-law, and the second 
instance in Somadeva pt. 2, p. 49, the word is used in 
the sense of father-in-law. The word Mama occurs also in 
Havisena’s Brhatkathdko&a (Dr. A. N. Upadhyaye’s edn.) 

P. 431. Some kings are here mentioned as having 
met with death treacherously at the hands of those 
around them. The names do not appear to be histori- 
cal. 

P. 436. gl. 183 refers to Traidandikas, Ahitundikas 
Kapalikas and Kau^ikas. ,Of these the Traidandikas are 
said to be aJud Kau^ikas, magicians 

according to the commentary, Hemaoandra’s lexicon 
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s!i)"s tlifit KuLisika is a nieiidicaiit in general. Tlie same 
verse speaks of these recluses as liaving had initiation in 
Kharapata/s lore, theft. Snitasagara interprets 

Kliarapata as Bliavuka; what he means is not clear. 

P. 441. On pji. 440 ff. Somadeva continues his 
desei‘i}.)tion of rogues. He speaks of fourteen families of 
rogues, of which the sixth family, he says, arose from the 
dust of the feet of usir^-s. 

This is an interesting reference to a community of 
men of society whom toth Anandavardliana and Ahhi- 
luivagupta refer to in their Dln'anyulohi and Locava, 
IJddyota IV, pp. 222-3, V. S. Press ecln. of 1928. 

Anandavardliana mentions these Satprajnas in con- 
nection with eases of expressions where the charming 
Vdcya is primary, ‘Muhliya,’ and the Vyangya is sub- 
ordinated, 'Gumhhutad ami gives as illustrations the 
Imautifnl Pi’ukrt verses on love composed by the Sat- 
prajms, Sutpra ifuidujdtlids . Commenting on this in his 
Loca^ia, Abhinavagupta says that these Giltlids are called 
in the circles of Prakrt poets as ” A alia — ?rwf%?Tr’’ and 
that Satprajnas are those Salirdayas who, living next 
door to each other and being well-versed in the world, 
meet together and exchange expressions of wit, lyrical 
stanzas, etc. And Abhinavagupta cites as an example a 
GUtha of his own Guru Bhattenduraja. 

Dhvanyaloka : 

TORrT%T*rrs l P. 222. 


Locana: 

I cT irfesn 
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srf{^?r5:& =^wti?rfiraTf^aifljrfrr?5r^R 
5rr^5rr^?S?«r?q:l Pp. 222-3. 

ill a gathii in the Vdijalaggam {Bib. huf. odu. pj). 
58-9, no. 281), Vidagdha paddhati, Batprajila is used in 
the sense of a Vidagdha and an adept in the art of love- 
niaking. ^«rJTfq ^ 'Tcrfh | cr^?^fq¥i 

li (^qr). 

In explanation of the name SatpiujUa given to these 
gifted men, Abhinava seems to say that they are so-called 
because of their knowledge (Pmjm) of six (S«?) things, 
the Upmjas (means) and Upeyas (ends) pertaining to 
Trivar0 {Dharma, Artha, and Kama — 3x2=6). 
Monier Williams says on the basis of some authority that 
the six things are the four Purusarthas, Lokartha and 
Tattmrtha; and it is probably the same authority as 
quoted in the saM^akalpadrima : 

qqf«kTRqt%S I 

^z^ srarfer q^s^j q 11 ‘ 

In Abhinava’s explanation, there is the omission of 
Moksa, and in Anandavardhana too, the implication is 
that the Satprajna is a man of taste and a worldly wise 
person. Originally a wise man, then one with much 
worldly wisdom and taste, then one with a gift for fine 
expression and enjoyment of good things, the Sutprajm 
thus gradually underwent a Semantic pej oration until he 
came to mean a Vita. The Prakrt verses he uttered dealt 
mostly with love and that of the clandestine variety. The 
lexicons also came to understand him so : The Trikanda- 
sesa quoted in the iahdakalpadruma says — 


fq^ sqvft^: q^^: 
and Kesava’s Kalpadrukoia says {GOS. edn. I, p. 219). 


^«iTq q^.' 
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No woJidei' that Soniadeva counts Satprajfias among 
men of deceitful behaviour, Srideva. p. 130; 

fe:— snitasagara). 

F. 448. A poet named xNsvattha is mentioned here; 
here, as well as eafliei', a number of poets with imagina- 
tive names ai'e introduced. They all ai>|)ear to be 
imaginary. 

F. 4o3. A quotation from Kautalya's Arfhasfisfrd. 
reiViTing to tlie view of Yisahlksa, ij'., siva. 

Srutasagara wi-ongly says liere tliat VisTilaksa is a 
poet — ?rru ^r%: I Earlier, on p. 2o0, Sumadevu uses 
the w()rd Abisa la k.sa in the unmistakable sense of Siva, 
and there Srutasagara does not err. 

F. 459. si. 239: This verse refers to si.\ poets and 
scholars, some of whom are familiar names, l)ut we do not 
know if on this score, Somadeva is to be tak('n as referring 
here to e.\isting poets or only to some fictitious persons. The 
names are Tridasa, Kohala, Ganapati, Sankara., Kumuda 
and Kekati. Tridasavidusah, it is also likely the first 
name is not really Tridasa, but Tridasavidvan, i.e., 
Brhaspati, — some poet of that name. §rldeva has no 
comments on this verse. Bajasekhara has praised a 
Ganapati and a saiikara; see SfiMimuktavali, GOS., 
pp. 45, 47, 49. Kekati is likely to be an error for 
or a poet found in the Saduktikm'mmrta and 

praised by Abhinanda and AT'asukalpa. See p. 29, Skt. 
Intro, to the Sfiktwmkta'caU. 

P. 461 ff. Now appears a detailed description of 
armies of different parts of the country. 

Pp. 461 — 3 : Somadeva describes here what he 
calls Daksinatya-bala,’ Eastrakuta or Calukya or 
Kafnata forces. Some of the features of these soldiers 
"are— 
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i. Red turbans with a horn-like tapering in the 

middle. 

ii. Closely clipped beards and moustache. 

lii. Three-rowed necklaces of many-coloured 
beads. 

iv. Covered necks. 

V. Iron bracelets shaped like coiling serpents. 

vi. Daggers at waists. 

vii. Clothes girded up high at the loins. 

viii. l.istening as they go to panegyrists who acoora- 

pany them, singing their glories. 

These forces are said to be specially skilled in the 
varied wielding of weapons. > 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya drew my attention to 
some paintings in the Ellora caves depicting soldiers, 
and published in Annual Report of H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Archseological Dept., 1927-28. Some of the features 
mentioned by Somadeva like the close-cut l)eard, the 
liorn-like turban and the girt-up clothes can l)e seen here, 
as also perhaps the covered necks. On the basis of some 
inscriptions here, Mr. Hirananda Sastri and Mr. G. 
Yazdani assign these fi-escoes to the 12th-13th cen. 
A.D. 

Pp. 463-4. A description of Tamil forces : ‘Dra- 
mila-bala.’ In the frequent engagement.s between tlie 
Rastrakiltas and the Colas, Tamil soldiers must have 
irecome a common sight for people like Somadeva. 
Further, the Yasastilaka campu itself was written, as has 
been pointed out already, a few years after a Rastrakuta 
triumph over the Colas at Tokkolam, in which the Lemu- 
lavada Calukyas must have also taken part on the side 
of Krsna III, ■ ••• 
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The features distinguishing Tamil soldiers are thus 
given : 

i. A small tuft of hair at the centre of the head, 
with a low row of curly hair encircling the tuft (kudumi 
and kannukkudumi). 

ii. Ear-lobes weighed down by heavy resplendent 
gold ear-rings. 

iii. On the ends of their mouth, and on their chin 
and leg, well-grown hair. 

iv. White shiny teeth cleaned every day and which 
imported a charm to their faces. 

V. Swarthy complexion with turmeric paint smear- 
ed over the body . 

vi. Umbrellas of peacock-feathers held over itheir 
heads. 

vii. Wooden shields painted red held at their waist. 

This army was noteworthy for the billowing and 
jumping movements of the soldiei‘s, which shows the 
preponderance of foot-soldiers. 

Pp. 464-6 ; A description of North Indian soldiers, 
fair in complexion, armed with blades, spears, swords, 
and bows, liding in several poses swift steeds, with tur- 
bans of variegated hue tied by each along a different 
part of the head and with flower-clusters mounted on 
such turbans. 

Ip. 465-7: lairabhuktani-balam, forces from 
Tirhut, which comprised contingents of Gaiida soldiers; 
the latter are described graphically, and it is said that 
their clumsiness and 'frequent stumbling hampered the 
progress of the army. 

'^'-The Gaudas are described as always chewing fried 

consequently having worn-out and cleft teeth-fronts, 
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Avitli mouths tinctured betel-chewing, extremelr irnsci- 
ble by temperament, wearing clothes dangling to their feet, 
tlmnks to which they fell at every step and got the abuse 
of those marching nearby, and having long tufts of hair. 

The Tairabukta army rvas feeling eneimihered with 
these G’audas; they had many elephants, the soldiers 
carried shields woven in multi-coloured fibre, waved their 
sabres, and were great adepts in warfare in water-logged 
places, I'ivers, etc. 

This intimate knowledge of Gauda and Tlrabhukta 
forces goes only to sti'engthen my contention in my article 
on Somadeva in the AYT that Somadeva originally belong- 
ed to the Gaudasahgha and was perhaps connected with 
the Bodhgaya Eastrakutas. 

P. 467. Gurjara army : The features of tliese 
soldiers from Gujarat are: 

i. Dhoti es hanging down up to the knees. 

ii. Daggers mounted (m handles of buffalo-horns at 

their waists. 

iii. Bushy growth of hair all over the body provid- 
ing so to say a hairy armour. 

iv. Hanging locks of hair and moustache hiding 
their noses and ears. 

V. High quivers of arrows on both shoulders mak- 
ing them appear as having three heads. 

These soldiers are said to be greatly skilled in 
archery. 

P. 469. The text mentions here Coladela; Sruta- 
sagai'a says 1 Mafljistha is the Eed 

Indian Madder, Rubia Manjista; according to the Eaja- 
nirghanta, one of the four varieties of this herb is called 
Cola, i.e., that peculiar to the Cola coimtry. See §ahda- 
hnl'pndruma . In Tamil, it is cMl^d Sewelai, 

F. 13 
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P. 471. A list of authorities on Artha^astra is 
given: Guru, i.e., Brhaspati, Snkra, Vi.ialaksa, Paiik- 
.sit, Pnras^ra, Bhima, BhTsnia aucl Bliaradvaja. Of 
these, Brhaspati, siikra (F.saiias), A'i.salaksa (.siva), 
Parasara, Biilsnia (Kannapadanln) and Bhnradvaja are 
■(■(‘fer-red to by Kantalya himself. The works of Visal.iksa 
arid Par.isai a are both quoted in Vi.svanipa’s eommen- 
tary i>n Y.-ijiiavalkya-snirti. See Mm. tlanapati Sastri’s 
Tntrodiielion to his edn. of the Arthastlstra in the TSS., 
Vols. I and !!. Ganapali Sastri iihatlilies Bliaradva ja 
a.s Dron.acarya ; lie may jaoi'e jirohalilv la- Kanika or 
Ivaiiirika who give.s nn.sernpuioiis adviee lu ] Ihrinrastra 
and Pn ryoi ilia nn in the Mahribhrirata, Adiparvam, anil 
whom Kantalya. also refer.s to in \'. 5. dd, 'EFig!sq?T5i[{iifh 
nRg:rrr: i’ Sn' 'Vfhh, Adi., K'limhlniktirinin erl/i. 
ir.3, sis. 2-~:3aiid6. 

The rare names given by Soniadeva an' Pariksit and 
BhTina. 

Sfutasaga ra, add.s throe more names Xballahlindeva, 
Awftsa and Xarada; of the.se Awiisa is well-known, a.nd 
Narada is Kantalya ’s Pisnna. Vallahhadeva’s work is 
not yet known. 

P. 473. sl. 259 : wg?rn?w, etc., gives a, topical 
epitome, of the Artha^iastra. 8 Sakhas according to tlio 
two commentators are Ari, A^'ijiglsn. Ai’adhyaina and 
UdSsIna with reference to Ari and Mitra, i.e.. 2x4=8. 
4 Mnlas, Sama, Dana, Bheda, Danda. 60 Patras, a 
dozen items, Ari, ATjiglsu, Svamitra, Aritnitra, and 
so on multiplied by 5 Prakrtis, Amatya, Eajya, Dnrga, 
Kosia, and Bala. 2 Sthanas, Daiva and Ptiru- 
sakara. 6 flowers : Sandhi, AT'igraha, Yana. Asana, 
Bamsraya, and Dvaidhibhava. 3 fruits: Sthrma, Ksaya 
and Vrddhi. 

Hn the same context occurs the expression ‘Avapa’ ; 
grideva interprets it as ‘Paramandalacinta’. 
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Tlien follows a description of Natya, Kayya and 
Sarasvati. 

P. 476. sl. 206: mentions Bhuva, liasa, Nrtya 
(AlJiinaras), Vrtti, Pravrtti, Siddlii, Svaras and 
Atodya wliieli closely follows tiie verse of Bharata in 
Natyasastra, ch. vi. (s'l. 10). 

?:5rr ^fr^rr 

5r«TTtr?r JIR ?>f ^ II 

In >Somadeva’s verse line 2 reads 

Here Varnya is meaniugiesvs and is therefore an 
error foj‘ and Ave miss the topic DliarmJ 

(Natyadharmi and LokadharmI) if we do not take this 
c-orrection. 

' P. 479. sl. 274 : etc. — A topical sunn 

Jiiury of poetics : 

3 Mulas : Srideva gives them as Sakti, Vyutpatti 
and Abliyasa. 

2 Stems (Dvidhotthana) : SaMa and Artlia. 

5 Boughs ; 5 Vrttis, Madhiira, Praudha, Parusa, 
Lalita and Bhadra. 

See luy book, Some Curicepts of Alwhkam sUstra, ch. 
(ill Vrtti, p. 19J. (Adyar Idbra.ry Series). 

4 Leaves : 4 Rltis, Vaidarbhl, G'audiya, Pancali and 
Latiya. Srideva cpiotos here Etidrata on these Eitis. 

9 C-hayas : According to Srideva who again quotes 
Eudi'ata., the 9 shades are the 9 Alahkaras, 5 of gabda and 
4 of Artha, Vakrokti, Anuprasa, Yamaha, Slesa, Citra, 
Vastava, Aupajueya, Atisaya and Slesa. 

Srutasagara, however, takes the 9 chayas as the 9 
Easas. 

10 Bhumis ; The 10 Easas. according to grideva; 
the 9 Easas plus Preyas, where again 'Budrata is followed. 
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Souiad.eva illustrates Preya Easa by the affection 
existing between two individuals of the same sex, as be- 
tween Bama and Laksmaua : 

srar^rrff wt TOJRsfirTr^r^r: i p. 145. 

Srutasagara takes the number 10 here as referring to 
tile 10 Guuas, i§lesa, Prasada, etc. ^ 

P- 480. x x x 

m, ^f49r, x x x x 

The word Vrtti here is interpreted in both com- 
mentaries as Samasa (fra: Eura; p. 146). Oai 

Vrtti meaning baniasa, see my iS'o//^e Concepts of Aluh- 
kara. mstra, i)]). 191-2. 

Pegaidiug the Darsauakaras mentioned here. Sruta- 
sclgaj-a says : 345: i 1 

fefJTcnffURd 1 According to Srutasagara, the read- 
ing in the text here includes mention of Kaulika Ijefore 
8akya, or according to him, Kaulika or Kulacarin is in- 
cluded in the Carvaka. Regarding the numlx*r of 
Pramanas accepted by each of these, srutasagara refers 
us to the work Nyuyakumiidacanclroduya . 

P. 483. Another reference to authorities on 
elephants 3=pi5IFTrff jjirgR etc. The para- 

graphs which follow show Somadeva’s knowledge of 
elephant-lore. 

^ Pp. 507—521 . In connection with Ijath and eating, 
bomadeva exhibits his knowledge of Vaidyasastra. 

P. 609. 328 mentions the following authorities on 

Vaidya, Carayana, Timi, Dhisana (Brhaspati) and 
Oaraka, as advocating eating respectively' in night, 
eveniig, noon and morning. But this is at variance with 
Vatsyayaria, Kdmusufm I. 4 20 — j 

Description of Yantradharagrita, the 
bathing garden and pavilion, furnished with various 
meotanical contrivances to carry and sprinkle water, and 
worked with carvings of different human, divine, anin..! 
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and bird figures, all indulging in water-sports. These 
and other Yantras. T am dealing with in a separate Study. 

P. 548. Here ends a description of the rainy season 
by a poet named Akalajalada-— I 
Akalajalada happens to be a historical name, and Raja- 
sekbara refers to him as his great-grandfather and as 
‘Maharastra Cudamani.’ See the Prastavana to Raja- 
sekhara’s Z?aZamOT%a»a, and miktmali, GOS., 

p. 46, verses 83-4, eulogies of Riajasekhara on Akalajalada. 

P.567. occurring in a descrip- 

tion of the king may be taken to echo the histori- 
cal fact that the Rastrakutas and the Cedis were related 
by marriage, and Amoghavarsa III and Krsna HI of the 
former were sons-in-law of the Cedis. See my article on 
Soinadeva in NI A. 

V P- 580-2. A number of musical instruments are 
mentioned here : sankha, Kahala, Dundubhi, Puskara, 
Phakka, Anaka, Bhambha, Karata, Trivila, Damaruka, 
Runja, Jayaghaiita, Venu, Vina and Jhallarl. 

Pp. 596-7. Praise of Aparajita Devi called also 
Ambika and interpreted by Srutasagara as Anira Devi and 
Kusmandini, and reference to the Mahanmaml festival in 
her honour. 

Pp. 597-9. The Mahanavami is followed by the 
Dipotsava. Houses are whitewashed and decorated with 
white festoons ; music, merry-making and gambling go on ; 
the tops of houses are bright with rows of lights. This 
festival is in the Sarat season. 

P. 599. After this, the king practises Archery 
(Dhanurvidya). 

P. 606. Description of darkness 

^ Riraf Compare Kalidasa, Kumara- 

mmhhava, VH. 57: 

gw II 
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P. ()07. si. 476. A reference to the ciistoia of ex- 
])iatoi 7 observance to remove effectbi jof fan tevil >eye,- 
Di\^ijl)an]mra, s,ixch as swinging of salt in front of the 
king, and then throwing it in fire so that the salt may 
crack loudly a custom widely prevalent even now; then 
thei'e is niention of offering of Bali (food) and worship 
for propitiating Baksasas who begin to be at large durim>- 
the night. * 

[To he Conthmed. 
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Introduction to Indian Textual Criticism by Dr. S. M. 
Katie, M.A., Ph.D. (London), with Appendix Tf 
by Mr. P. K. Gbde, M.A., published by Karnatak 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1041. Pp. xiii { 148. 
Price Rs. 3/8/-. 

The book under review deals with the main principli'S 
of textual criticism showing the proper methods of the 
critical eiliting of texts. In other words, it show.s with 
rcfi'rence to Indian conditions the principal features of 
the science of textual criticism, in so far as it can lie a 
science, which may enable editors to master the modern 
methods of critical editing. It is necessary for eveiy 
.scholar of Indian thought to equip hiimself in this art. 
Wo ha.ve to admit that Western scholars are much more 
advanced in this art and no effort was so far made to draw 
the attention of Indian .scholars to this sort of training. 

We congratulate Dr. S. M. Katre and Mr. P. K. 
Gode for ]iresenting to the world of Indian scholar- 
.ship their experiences in this art in such an inter- 
esting form. The book has been very carefully divid- 
ed into eight chapters. The authors have explained the 
principles of the science of critical editing and have 
given practical hints for the same. All these hints are 
based on actual experiences which they have picked up 
in the course of their multifariou.s activities in this field. 

Besides, the book contains several very useful Ap- 
pendices. The first Appendix deals with ' a glossary of 
.some impoitant terms used in textual criticism. The 
most impoi'tant appendix is the second which gives us a 
brief note on the history and progress of cataloguing of 
Sanskrit and other M'SS. in India and outside (between 
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A.D. 1800 and 1941). It is needless to say How import- 
ant it is to have before us all the possible information 
regarding the MSS. catalogues. Mr. P. K. Gode has 
taken the advantage of his long experience in givin g us 
a chronological list of these catalogues with such other 
details as are necessary for any research work. This is 
followed by the description of some important manustadpts 
and some critical editions which help us to see how the 
canons of scientific editing can be easily applied to Indian 
works. 

No doubt the book cannot claim to be quite exhaus- 
tive, hut it is a fact that it is a very successful attempt 
in this direction. The book will, undoubtedly, help the 
students and scholars alike to equip themselves in this 
art. 


Sttkthankar Memorial Edition, Vol. I. Critical 
Studies in the Mahabharata, by the late Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar, M.A., Ph.D., published by Karnatak 
Publishing House, Bombay. Pp. xi-|-440. Price 
Es. 15. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Eiesearch Institute has 
done great service to Indian scholarship by unfolding its 
treasures in various ways." But the most important work 
which it has undertaken and wherein it has achieved dis- 
tinction is the critical editing of the Mahabharata. 
Though the work was undertaken in 1919, it was in 1925 
that Dr. V. S. Sukthankar took charge of the work as its 
General Editor and reorganised it on a sound basis. 
For about 17 years he worked on it and brought inter- 
national honour to himself and to the Institute. But 
unfortunately, before he could achieve much more distinc- 
tion, suddenly he had to leave for the other world. 
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This led his friends to perform a. vei'v honor- 
able duty of publishing a Memorial Edition (d’ his 
published writings in separate volumes. Tlie hook 
under review is its first volume. His Pi'oliujameKii to 
the Adiparvan of the Ma^iahharatu , the bed-rock of the 
Mahahharata Textual :Cr|ticijsra, was much in demahd 
since its first publication. The present volume contains it 
along with the other Epic Studies of Hr. Sukthankar. 
It contains several valuable articles on Epic Studies 
which speak for themselves. The volume is indeed a 
great pi-oof of the depth of scholarship and hard lalioiir of 
Dr. Sukthankar. He has shown what a vast amount of 
lalxmr and patience is required for doing a serious work. 
When a reader goes through the pages of this volume, lu' 
liecomes astonished to see the vast material lying hidden 
in the Epics. The critical edition of the Mah^'tlihardUi 
is indeed a tremendous task and the labours of the late 
Dr. Sukthankar have shown- how that task can be crown- 
ed with success. Love for scholarship alone can be the 
guiding diety for such a work. It requires ability, 
dej'ith of knowledge, and above all, great patience to 
achieve success. Sukthankar had all these qualities 
and it is a matter of great consolation that the 
Institute has been able to secure the services of a very 
experienced scholar who will maintain the standard laid 
down by his predecessor. It is enough to say that the 
study of this volume is indispensable for the study of 
the Epics. The editors deserve hearty congratulations 
for such an attempt. 
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Bulletin OP the Deccan College Eesearch Institute, 

Poona. 1943-44, Vol. V. Pp. 329. Price Rs. 16. 

The present volume ol ih.& Bulletin is intended to 
Gommemorate the connection of the late Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar with the Deccan College Post-graduate and 
Research Institute. Though not very old, the Bulletin 
has established a good reputation of the Institute in the 
field of research. 

The present volume mainly deals with the various 
aspects of Epic Studies. Though the critical study 
of the Epic is being done mainly under the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, yet the nature of the task 
is of such magnitude that enough scope is left for work to 
be done elsewliere. Here is an attempt which shoAvs how 
t]ie study of the great Epic can be carried independently 
and successfully in other centres of research as well. 

The volume contains valuable information on Epic 
Studies from the ancient period down to the present 
day. Each and every article is quite informative and 
interesting. The articles of Professors Karve, Sankalia 
and Apte are very interesting. One can easily under- 
stand the importance of our Epics from the article of 
Shaikh Chand Husain. We know how much interested 
some of the Muslims were in our ancient lore. In the 
introduction to the Persian translation of the Mahd- 
hhdrata by Abul Faidi, his brother says that it is an 
attempt to remove the misimderstanding of the Muslims 
regarding the Hindu religion that my brother is translat- 
ing this great Epic of the Hindus {vide the MS. in posses- 
sion of th© Ganganatha Jha Eesearch Institute). 

The present number of the Bulletin is thus an im- 
portant addition to Epic studies and is very useful 
for reference. ^ 
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Progress of Inuic Studies, 1917 — 1942, edited by Dr. 
E. N. Dandekar, M.A., Ph.D., and published by 
the Bliaiidarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute, Poona 
(Silve]‘ Jubilee), 1942. Pp. 406. Price Es. 8. 

With the foundation of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
liesearch Institute in 1917 Indian Scholars got an inspi- 
ration for work in the history of Indological Studies. 
It became a sort of nucleus for the growth of higher 
studies in different branches of Sanskrit learning. Ori- 
ginal contributions were made towards the advancement 
of knowledge, Earo and important works were edited and 
traditional learning came to be recognised along with 
oritical scholarship. So the authorities of the Institute 
on the solemn occasion of the celebration (jf its Silver 
Jubilee thought it proper to undertake a survey of 
the progress made in Indio Studies, in India and outside, 
during the last twenty-five years. They received sym- 
pathetic response from the scholars and the present 
volume is a result of their cooperation. 

It contains twelve sections: (1) Vedic studies, by 
Dr. E. N. Dandekar, (2) Iranian Studies by Dr. J. M. 
Urivala, (3) Epic and Piiraiiic Studies by Dr. A. D. Pusal- 
ker, (4) Prakrit Studies by Dr. A. M. Gliatage, (-5) Clas- 
sical Sanskrit Literature by the late Dr. H. D. Sharma, 
(6) Ancient Indian History and Archeology by Dr. H. 
D. Sankalia, (7) South-Indian Archeolog}' and Epi- 
graphy by Mr. E). S. Panchaniukhi, (8) Greater Indian 
Eesearch by Dr. U. N. Ghoshah (9) Linguistics in India 
by Dr. S. K. Cbatterji, (10) Indian Sociology in relation 
to Hindu Dliarma-sastra by Dr. P. Valavolkar, 

(11) Indian Philosophy by Dr. P. T. Eaju, and 

(12) Study of Manuscripts by Professor Ghintaharan 
Chakravarti. 

Most of the sections have been very well written. 
Their authors have taken great pains to deal with almost 
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all tlie important aspects of their special brandies of stu- 
dies. Vedic, Ancient Indian History, Greater Indian Re- 
search, Linguistics and Indian Sociology Sections deserve 
sjiecial mention. Within the limited space they give us 
an all-round information regarding the progress made 
diij‘iiig the ]>eriod. Though limited in scope, the volume 
provides a good material for writing a critical history of 
Indian literature. Classical Sanskrit literature section 
should have been much more exhaustive. Considering the 
nature and scope of the section, it would have been mucii 
more useful, if it were split up into several parts and 
entrusted to more than one scholar. The same may be 
said regarding some other important sections. HoAvever, 
the present volume is a very good attempt and will prove 
useful for researili cvork in any lira nch of Indie learning. 


Hindu Philosophy and Modekn Sciences, by Kai Baha- 
dur Ram Chandra, M.A., P.E.S. (Retd.). Publish- 
ed by Sharada Mandir Book Depot. Nai Sarak, 
Delhi. Pp. x-(- 232. Price Rs. 2/8/-. 

There has been, of late, a great deal of speculative 
activity in the hinterland of science. The baffling facts 
encountered in nuclear Physics and Biology have forced 
the more thoughtful among the scientists to turn their 
attention to the foundations of scientific knowledge, and 
the researches in higher mathematics and mathematical 
physics have raised problems beaiing on the fundamentals 
of scientific method. The works of Jeans, Eddington, 
Schrodinger, Heisenberg, Parsons, Whitehead, Woodger, 
Vexljill and others on the philosophical aspects of 
science and scientific method have opened up a new field 
for investigation. The old notions about the nature of 
matter, “causality” and “determinism,” “space and 
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tiiiie’' and many otliei- concepts are being called into 
ijuestioii. Their inadequacy is being shown, and the 
need fur introducing the concept of purpose is being 
felt. 

IT B. Kam Chandra is one of the daring band of 
pioneers having courage enough to challenge the 
“dogmas" of science. In twelve well-written chapters 
the learned author has indicate<] cleajdy the bearing of 
Indian philosophical thought on tlu' perplexing problems 
of c^mtemporary science. The structure of the Universe, 
the Status of Man in it, the role of Causation are some 
of the majoi' topics discussed in the.se chapters. But the 
most valuable contribution of the work lies in the dis- 
cussion of the “Universe as Clreator’s Glory and Crea- 
tion” and in the inannei' in wdiich the learned author 
demonstrates the reality of the “Controllei-’’ of the world 
process. It is in this demonstration that the puzzled 
minds of the contempoi'ary philosophical scientists will 
find a clue for the solution of the many problems that 
face them. The monograph is marked by unity of pur- 
pose, clarity of thought, and consistency of argument. 
Illuminating quotations from original sources are given 
in profusion. The concluding chapter gives us a 
Resume of the whole work. The book under review is 
one more space in the bridge that is being thrown across 
the gulf that separates Science from Philosophy and 
Religion . And this space is of special interest to us as 
it has been built by Hindu hands out of materials. 

Hindu Philosophy' ami Modern, Sciences should be 
read by every student of science in our country, and it 
should find a place on the shelves in the library of every 
cultured Hindu home. 

' A' , *- 4 , 


P. S. Naidii. 
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^ NOTE OF THE MANg AiN'I GEANT 
OF TARALASVaMIN 

By V. V: Mirashi 

As far back as 1894 Mr. H. H. Dhruva published in 
the Efigra/phia Indica, Vol. II, pp. 19 ff., an odd copper- 
plate found somewhere in the Sahkheda tSlukd of the 
Baroda State. The plate contained only the concluding 
portion of a grant, including benedictive and imprecatory 
verses, the name of the writer and the date, viz., the year 
346 expressed both in words and decimal figures. All 
other details such as^ the donor and the donee, the" object 
of the grant, etc., were believed to be lost as the earlier 
plate or plates were not forthcoming. Mr. Dhruva, how- 
ever, conjectured mainly from the evidence of palseo- 
graphy that the grant was made by a Gurjara king. He, 
therefore, referred its date^dike the dates of other grants 
of early Gurjara kings, to t^e Gedi era and took it as 
equivalent" to A,D. 595-96. As this was the earliest 
known instance of decimal notation, in Indian inscrip- 
tions, the grant has attained considerable importance 
and has been frequently cited in discussions about the 
genuineness of early records whose dates are expressed 
in decimal figures.^,,.? ' 

V~Tg^r^., Df. V. S, Sukilia:^’/" article ‘Pal88ograpMc 
Notes’ in. 2?! G, Bhandarkar Comimmoration Volume, pp. 319 ff. 
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Recently Mr. A. S. Gadre, Director of the Archaeo- 
logical Department, Baroda State, has published the 
missing first plate of this grant which was found at 
Mankani in the Sankheda As Mr. Gadre has 

shown, the text of this plate ends exactly where that of 
the second plate begins. Their characters also complete- 
ly agree. There is, therefore, no doubt that the two 
plates make one complete grant. 

The plates purport to record the grant, by Tarala- 
svamin of the Kataccuri family, of a rice-field in the vil- 
lage Mankanika which is undoubtedly Mankani as shown 
by Mr. Gadre. Taralasvamin is described as the son of 
Maharaja Nanna and Dada and the sister’s husband of 
the illustrious Surya. The grant was made for the main- 
tenance of five great sacrifices. The donee was the 
Brahmana Jyesthasena who belonged to the Jatukarna 
gotra® and the Vajasaneya Sakha. 

Of the Early Kataccuris or Kalacuris we have in all 
four records,^ two of which were found in Gujarat and 
the other two in the Nasik District of M'aharastra. From 
them we know of three kings, Krsnaraja, Sankaragana 
and Buddharaja who were ruling over Gujarat, Konkan 
and Maharastra from about A.D. 550 to A.D. 620. Tara- 
lasvamin’ s grant of A.D. 595 falls in this period, but 
neither he nor his father Nanna who had the title of 
Maliaraja is named in any of the aforementioned records. 
Mr. Gadre, therefore, supposes that Taralasvamin was 

2 Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, Vol. I, pp. 
4 ff. Mr. Gadre has kindly sent me excellent impressions of both 
the plates. 

3 As Mr. Gadre has pointed out this gotra recalls the name 
Jatilkarni of the mother of the celebrated Sanskrit poet Bhava- 
bhuti. 

* Viz., the Abhona plates of Sankaragana {Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, 
pp. 296 ff.), Sankheda plate of the same king’s reign {ibid., Vol. 
II, pp. 21 ff.), and the Vadner and Sarasavani plates of Buddha- 
raja (ibid., Vol. XII, pp. 30 ff. and Vol. VI, pp, 294 ff.). 
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holding only local sway in Gujarat. In that case he 
must have owed allegiance to the Kataccuri gahkaragana 
whose Abhona plates were granted in the Kalacuri-Cedi 
year 347, i.e., just a year after the date of the present 
grant. These plates were issued from the King’s victo- 
rious camp at Ujjaini and record the donation of some 
land in the village Vallisika in the visaya of Rhogavar- 
dhana (modern Bhokardhan in the Nizam’s State). 
Gujarat was, therefore, plainly included in gahkara- 
gana’s dominion. This is also corroborated by another 
plate found in Sahkheda which records a grant of the ' 
Bal-ddMkrta Santilla and mentions Sankaragana as his 
suzerain. Like Santilla, Taralasvamin also seems to have 
been holding a subordinate position; for like the former 
he addresses his order to a king’s officers {rdiai^adlyas) 
as well as his own. This king may have been Sahkaragana. 

There are certain indications which raise suspicion 
about the genuineness of this grant. It looks strange 
that unlike §antilla,® Taralasvamin does not name his 
suzerain who, as we have seen was Sankaragana. He 
and his father Nanna are described in extravagant terms 
which would have been more appropriate in the case of 
such an independent king as §ahkaragana. Besides, we 
find that in this period Mantilla also was holding this very 
part of Gujarat, for the village Tandulapadraka granted 
by him is identified with Tandalja, about 16 miles from 
Sahkheda. It is, of course, possible to reconcile the two 
grants by supposing that Taralasvamin either preceded 
or followed gantilla in the governorship of Gujarat, but 
in any case Taralasvamin’s silence about his suzerain 
remains inexplicable. 

The decimal notation also, used in recording the 
date, causes suspicion about the genuineness of the grant; 

^ Santilla not only reverentially mentions Sankaragana, l>ut also 
the latter’s father Krshnaraja. 
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for not only in the period, the end of the sixth cen- 
tury A. D., to which the record refers itself, but for more 
than 150 years afterwards the prevailing custom in 
Gujarat as in other parts of India was to record dates in 
numerical symbols. The inscriptions of the early Kala- 
curis, Gurjaras, Sendrakas and Calukyas® who held 
Gujarat from the sixth to the eighth century A.D. are 
invariably dated in this manner. Even the Hansot plates'^ 
of Bhartrvaddha which were issued as late as V. 813 
(A.D. 756) have their date expressed in numerical symbols. 
These plates were issued from Bharukaccha (modern 
Broach). Similarly, the Ant roli-Charoli plates® of the 
Itastrakuta Karka who succeeded the Calukyas in South- 
ern Ghjarat use similar symbols to express their date §. 
679 (A.D. 757). Except for the doubtful case of the 
present grant the earliest record from North India which 
contains a date in decimal figures is the Shergadh Bud- 
dhist inscription® of the Samanta Devadatta dated V. 
847 or A.D. 791-92. In South India also the numerical 
symbols held the field for a long time. The earliest 
record from that part of the country which uses the 
decimal notation is the Dhulia grant of the R&strakuta 
prince Karkaraja, dated S. 701 (A-.D. 789-90).^° It 

® See D. E. Bliandarkar’s List of Inscriptions of Northern 
India, Nos. 1204—1221. 

’ Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pi. facing p. 203. 

8 /. Bom. By. R.A.S., Vol. XVI, plate facing p. 108. 

® See plate of the date in Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 351. 
The dates of some earlier inscriptions recorded in the Gupta era 
are vsupposed to be in decimal figures. (See e.g., G. 347 of 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1357, G. 365 of No, 1361 and G, 387 of 
No. 1308). But they cannot be verified for want of facsimiles. 
Besides, later dates from the same locality such as G. 386 of No. 
1307, G- 403 of No. 1370, etc., are known to be in 
numerical symbols which raises a strong presumption that the 
earlier dates also were in similar letter-numerals. 

Ep. Ind., Vol, VIII, p. 186. The Samangad plates of 
Dantidurga, dated S. 675 (Ind. Ant., Vol, XI, pp. ill ff.) which 
were issued earlier, use the decimal notation, but they are re- 
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would seem, therefore, that the decimal notation began to 
supersede the numerical symbols both in North and 
South India about the same time, viz., in the last quarter 
of the eighth century The pr^nt grant which 

purports to have been made as early as A.D. 595 and still 
has its date expressed in decimal figures appears to be 
suspicious. 

There is another circumstance which strengthens the 
suspicion. The drafter of the present grant seems to have 
borrowed certain expressions from earlier Sendraka 
grants. Compare, for instance, the expression avanata- 
samantamala-mukuta-mani-nighrsta-earanay u g a l-ara- 
vindah in line 1 of the present grant with 'pratuit-dseHa- 
sdmanta-&iro-mukuta^nighrsta-'pada~'pankajah 'm 1. 5 of 
the Bagumra plates of Allas^akti (/trad. Ant., Vol. XVIII, 
p. 267). Similarly, Kalpatarur-iv-o'pat)hujja(jya)mdn- 
dksina-vibhavah in 11. 5-6 of this grant bears unmistak- 
able resemblance to Kalpartcdum{rur)-iv-abhwdncMt- 
a^esorjan-opabhujyamana-vihhavo in lines 7-8 of the 
Sendraka grant. As these expressions occur in more 
than one genuine Sendraka record we cannot doubt that 
they originally belonged to them. Now, the Sendrakas 
held Grujarat till A.D. 656 at least. The present grant 
which seems to have borrowed these expressions from 
Sendraka records could not have therefore been made in 
A.D. 595. 


garded as spurious. It is noteworthy that the recently discover- 
ed Ellora plates of the same Eastrakiita king dated 8. 663 (for 
064) (A.D. 742) express their date in numerical symbols. See 
Ep. Ind-, Vol. XXV, pi. facing p. 29. 

Mr. Kaye also says ‘the ninth century A.D. is about the 
time when these symbols ceased to be fashionable for Indian in- 
scriptions.’ Ind. Ant., Vol. XL, pp. 44-5, 

Some other ideas such as fame being white like the moon 
and crossing the ocean are also common, but 'they are quite con- 
ventional and therefore afford no conclusive evidence of borrow- 
ing. 
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The evidence detailed above seems to point to the 
conclusion that the present grant was forged sometime 
in the second half of the eighth century A.D. The palmo- 
graphy of the grant as well as the shape of the numerical 
figures do not militate against this conclusion. These 
characters were probably current in Gujarat till the close 
of the eighth century A.D. The aforementioned Hansot 
plates of Bhartivaddha dated V. 813 (A.D. 756) and the 
Antroli-Charoli plates of Karka, dated §. 679 (A.D. 757- 
58) are incised in similar characters. As for numerical 
figures, there are only three used in the present grant, 
viz., 3, 4 and 6. Of these, the symbol for 3 occurs in this 
very form in the Gon dal plates (Set x\), dated G. 405 
(A.D. 724-25), while that for 4 occurs in a similar shape 
in the Kasare plates of Allasakti (A.D. 653) and in a 
somewhat modified form in still later records such as the 
aforementioned Gbndal plates. The symbol for 6 has a 
peculiar form rarely noticed elsewhere in early records as 
remarked by Mr. Kaye,^^ but a somewhat similar form of 
the number is seen in the Shergadh inscription of Deva- 
datta, dated 'V. 847 (A.D. 790-91) and the Ghumli grant of 
Jaika II, dated G. 596 (A.D. 886-87).i3 

It seems, therefore, that the Maiikani grant was 
forged sometime in the second half of the eighth century 
A.D.^^ It therefore affords no sure proof that the deci- 
mal notation was in vogue for Indian inscriptions as early 
as the sixth century A.D.^® 

See Ta])le II, Ind. Ant., Vol. XL, p. r.g. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV, pi. facing p. 224. 

Mr. Kaye also regards this inscription as douhtftil, Ind. 
Ant., Vol. XL, pp. 53, 54, n. 2. 

lii view of the forged character of tliis ghaut and the 
doiihtful evidence of sixch dates in decimal figures as G. 347 etc.. 
Dr. Suktliankar’s surmise that ‘the Gxu-jaras and perliaps their 
neighl)our3 iu_ Gxi jurat had adopted the more advanced system of 
decimal notation much earlier than their contemporaries further 
soxxth’ {li. G. Ehandarkur Commemoration Volume, j). 319) does 
not appear to be valid. 


NEGATION AGGOEDING TO NAVY ANY aYA 
By Taea Sankab Bhattachabya 

Negation, according to Navya-Nyaya, is a categoiy, 
because it is perceived to be characterising the place 
where the negation exists, i.e., where something is negat- 
ed. But it cannot be identified with other categories 
like substance, quality, action, universality, particularity 
and inherence, because their essence is affirmation and 
negation is other than affirmation.^ And though it is a 
quality or meaning of the substratum, it is quite unlike 
any other quality. For all other qualities inhere or are 
internally lodged in their substances, but negation does 
not abide in the relation of inherence in its locms, inas- 
much as a negation can be removed. The place where the 
jar does not exist, is qualified by the non-existence of the 
jar; but if the jar is replaced, then there is no longer the 
negation of the jar on the ground. Negation, therefore, 
does not inhere in its substratum, but resides in it in the re- 
lation of a type of self-identity {svaruya-sarribaindha), 
which is called particularity (vUesanata). 

Negation not only implies the place which it qualifies, 
but also something negated. Negation, without reference 
to something negated, is inconceivable. Negation thus 
has both a locus or substratum and a positive counterpart 
which is negated. The former is called the Anuyogt and 
the latter Prafiyogz.^ The anuyogl is determined by non- 
existence whose necessary prdtiyogi or counterpositive 

1 Sidhnnta-MyMavali on the verse No. 12 of the Bhaxapnri- 
cclirda. Cf. Hohhouse : Theory of Knotuledge-, p. 154 — “The 
negative judgment rejects or excludes the content -which the 
affinnati-ce accepts, and from this point of view negation is the 
contrai'y attitude of affirmation.” 

^ Cf. Bradley: The Principles of Logic,- Ypl. I, p. 159 — “In 
all negation we must have the assertion of, a positive ground.” 
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signifies that some affirmation must precede negation. A 
denial in itself and by itself is unmeaning, though denial 
is not identical with affirmation, i.e., to deny is not ifso 
facto to affirm something. 

These ideas, viz., that the substratum of negation is 
qualified by it, that there is no negation as such, and that 
some amount of affirmation must be anterior to 
negation, have parallel in modern Western Logic. Thus 
Bradley says : “The affirmative judgment qualifies a sub- 
ject by the attribution of a quality, and the negative 
judgment qualifies a subject by the explicit rejection of 
that same quality. Again, he remarks : “Mere denial, 
however, rests in abstract exclusion, which as abstract is 
really nothing.’’^ Here Bradley definitely is of opinion 
that non-existence is a quality of the real or the substra- 
tum and that there cannot be any negation qua negation. 
Similarly observes Welton : “We must have a positive 
ground for our denial, or it would be a mere set of words 
without meaning.”® Bosanquet also thinks that affir- 
mation precedes negation. He asserts : “Oh the other 
hand, negation does presuppose some affirmation, that is, 
the affirmation of a state of facts which, being judged 
true as a whole, carries with it the problematic affirma- 
tion, the affirmation as a possibility or enunciation as a 
conception in the world of meanings, of the idea ‘suggest- 
ed’. In this respect, therefore, affirmation is in the 
beginning of knowledge, at any rate, prior to negation.”® 

Negation is divided, in the first place, by Viswa- 
natha into negation of contact or relationship and mutual 
negation. Mutual negation exists in cases where two 
things cannot be identified and hence, one is not the other. 

.... lllid., p. 116. . . : 'V. 

4 ihicl, p. 127. 

5 Welton: Groundwork of Logic, p. 47. 

® Bosanquet : Logic, Vol. I, p. 280. 
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The negation of contact, which is other than mutual 
negation, is subdivided into prior negation, negation due 
to destruction and absolute negation. The prior nega- 
tion is amenable to destruction. It is negatived by a 
future affirmation. When we say that the jar will be 
produced, we have an idea of the non-existence of the 
Jar at present. Here there is a non-existence of the jar 
previous to its coming into being. This non-existence is 
removed as soon as the jar comes into existence. 

The negation due to destruction is caused. Here the 
affirmative is removed and negation appears, whereas in 
the former (prior negation) the affirmation appears on 
the removal of negation. The proposition, “the jar has 
been destroyed,” brings in the idea of the non-existence 
of the jar caused by its destruction.- 

Absolute negation is the denial of a relationship 
eternally. The judgment, “the jar is not,” brings an 
idea of negation in the mind, which may be called ab- 
solute negation. Here a relationship of the jar with its 
substratum is denied without a reference being made to 
any particular time or place. In prior negation a rela- 
tionship with the object negated (Pratiyogl) is denied at 
present. It has an implied reference to future affirmation 
of the fratiyogl. In negation due to destruction the 
relationship of the armyogl with the fratiyogl is negated 
through some causality. But the absolute negation is 
neither conditioned, nor restricted to any particulai’ 
moment of time or any particular point in space. It exists 
eternally at some place or other under the sun. The pro- 
position, “the jar is not,” means that the jar must be 
non-existent somewhere for all times. If the non-exist- 
ence of the jar at a paricular place is removed by bring- 
ing a jar from another place, then there is non- 
existence of the jar at the place wherefrom it is 
removed. 

F. 3 
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The absolute negatioiii as explained above, is differ- 
ent from that of the Old School of Indian Logic (Pracina- 
Nyaya) and has hardly any parallel in Western thought. 
For according to the New School, though the Judgment, 
“the Jar is not, ” is a case of absolute negation, yet during 
the time when the Jar is actually present, one does not 
Judge that the Jar is absent, i.e., the Jar is negated. It 
means that though the Jar is present here, it is absent 
somewhere. The whole of the universe cannot be filled up 
by Jars at any moment. Hence there must be negation of 
Jar always at some point of the globe. The Old School, 
on the contrary, thinks that absolute negation consists in 
contradiction. Two contradictory attributes, for exam- 
ple, are eternally negated of the same substance. From 
this standpoint the Old School objects against the New 
School that “in the substratum of the non-existence per- 
taining to destruction or of previous non-existence, there 
is no absolute non-existence. The notion that there is no 
red colour in the Jar where chemical action has not 
changed the colour, and the notion that there is no dark 
colour in the red Jar, mean respectively previous non- 
existence (of the red colour) and non-existence pertaining 
to destruction (of the dark colour), but not absolute non- 
existence (of the red and dark colours respectively); for 
they are contradictory to the latter.’”^ In simple words, 
the force of this objection lies in the fact that in prior 
negation and negation due to destruction, say of the Jar, 
there is only a temporary negation and hence there cannot 
be any absolute negation, i.e., negation for all times, on 
the locus of these two kinds of negation, temporary nega- 
tion and absolute negation being contradictory ideas. 

Against this objection the New School urges that 
there is no proof of the above contradiction and hence 

Swami Madhavananda : Bhma-faricchedd witli Slddhtnifci- 
Mtd’tnvalf, ' ' - ' 
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absolute non-existence can be present in the substratum of 
the previous negation and negation due to destruction. 
There is no contradiction, for example, between the judg- 
ment, “the jar will be, “ (previous non-existence) and the 
judgment, “the jar is not” (absolute non-existence). 
Hence in the substratum of previous non-existence there 
can be absolute non-existence. 

In Western thought also absolute negation is not 
understood in this sense. What Johnson calls “pure 
negation” seems apparently to have similarity with the 
absolute^ negation of the Navya-Nyaya. But there is a 
wide difference between the two. For Johnson’s first form 
of pure negation is the attitude of rejection of an affir- 
mative proposition. The pi*oposition to be rejected is not 
negative in form. Here “the negative element does not 
enter within the content of the assertum, but expresses 
merely a certain mental attitude to the proposition itself,”® 
We have found that the absolute negation of the Navya- 
Nyaya also expresses a mental attitude which denies a 
relation eternally, i.e., the denial does not implicate itself 
with any particular moment of timye, past, present or 
future; but the difference between the Navya-Nyaya and 
Johnson is that while the absolute negation of the former 
is negative both in form and meaning, the Johnsonian 
pure negation is so only in meaning. 

Johnson’s second form of pure negation, represented 
by a proposition like, “Wisdom is not blue,” where 
“certain types of adjectives cannot be predicated of certain 
types of substantives,” is rather akin to the mutual nega- 
tion of the Navya-Nyaya^® “then to its absolute negation. 
For by mutual negation it means a negative judgment 
where the identity of the subject repels the identity of 

r ® Johnson; Logic, Part I, p. 66. 

9 Ihid. 

p. 67. .. 
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the predicate. The proposition, “the cloth is not a 
jar, ” is an example of mutual negation. Here the essence 
of cloth or clothhood repels the essence of jar or jar hood. 
In this case the negation is determined by the relation of 
identity and by no other relation. “The cloth is not a jar” 
means that the cloth is not identical with the jar. Here, 
therefore, the differentia between the two is identity. 
The identity of the cloth differentiates it from the jar. 
Hence, mutual negation may be defined as “that non-exis- 
tence the counterpositiyeness of which is determined by 
the: relation of identity.” It is evident that such a 
negative (the judgment that a cloth“ is not a jar) is close 
to the judgment, “Wisdom is not blue” (Johnson’s second 
form of pure negation). In the former judgment the 
identity of the subject is the determinant of the nega- 
tion; similarly in the latter, the essence of the term, 
wisdom, is the determinant of the negation that blue can- 
not be a quality of it. 

Previous non-existence is not caused by anything, 
but is not eternal. It is not caused because, it is mean- 
ingless to suppose a cause for the non-existence of a thing 
which will come into being in future. It is not eternal 
for the simple reason that the negation will, be removed 
as soon as the thing will be produced. Thus previous 
non-existence has no origin, but is not eternal and, there- 
fore, is not absolute. 

Non-existence due to destruction has a cause, but is 
eternal. When the jar, for example, is destroyed by 
something, it cannot be affirmed again. Thus non-exis- 
tence due to destruction is eternal, but caused, and hence 
is not absolute. 

Both absolute negation and mutual negation have 

Swami Madhavlnanda’s translation of Viswanatlia’s defini- 
tion of mutual negation, anyonyabkavatfvam tadeltmya-samhandhd- 
vacchinna-pratiyoyitukdhlia'vattvam. 
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neither origin, nor temporal limitation. The proposition, 
“the jar is not,” is eternally true in the sense that some 
portion of the universe must be without the Jar always ; 
and similarly in the proposition, “the cloth is not a jar,” 
the cloth and the jar can never be identified. Mutual 
negation is also called difference. 

Absolute negation has several varieties. The first is 
the negation of all the particulars of a class. The pi’o- 
position, “the jar in general is not in this room,” means 
the negation of any type of jar, blue, red, etc., in the 
room . The second is the negation of two different things , 
e .g . , the negation of the j ar and the cloth . The sub- 
stratum of the non-existence of both the jar and the clolth 
is the support of this negation. The third type of ab- 
solute negation is the non-existence of either of the two 
alternatives, a. either the jar or the cloth is not. The 
negation of a particular variety of a species is the fourth 
kind of absolute negation. When we say that the blue 
jar is not, we have such a negation. The next is the 
negation of the counterpositive as determined by its non- 
existence in a particular relation in a substratum {Vyadhi- 
harana-samhandhavaccMnna-'pratiyogitdka-ahhma) . The 
jar, for instance, does not exist in the relation of identity 
on the ground. The negation of the jar, as determined 
by its non-existence in the relation of identity on the 
ground, therefore, is a case of such negation. A negation 
of this kind is Kevalanvayl (a negation that exists every- 
where), because the jar is universally negated in the rela- 
tion of identity on the ground, which may be called its 
contradictory substratum considered from the relation of 
identity. The ground is not the contradictory locus of 

>2 Gf. Hobliouse: The Theory of Knowledge, p. 155 — “I con- 
clude that negation i.s normallyj but not always, equivalent to an 
affirmation of more or less definite difference ; and the more high- 
ly developed, i.e., the more fruitful the negation, the more 
precise the difference.” 
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the jar from the standpoint of other relations, for 
example, the relation of contact. There is a contact of 
the jar on the ground, when the jar is placed on it. But 
there cannot be an identity between the jar and the ground 
which, therefore, is its opposite locus {Vyadhikarana) in 
the relation of identity. 

The last kind of negation is the non-existence of the 
counterpositive as determined by the essence of its 
contrary {VyadMkaraim-ddiarrmmcchinna-'pratiyogitaka- 
ahhdva) IhB jar does not exist as the essence of the 
cloth. Here the non-existence of the jar is determined by 
the special character of the cloth, i.e., the jar cannot exist 
being possessed of the special connotation of the cloth. 
The differentia of the cloth and the jar is the peculiar 
connotation of the former. This differentia negates the 
jar to exist as clothness [Pcitatm): This type of negation 
was recognised by Sondala Upadhyaya. 


Tilt' expression literally means a negation of tlie counter- 
positive as determined by an essence or virtue wliose substratum 
is different from the substratum in wliicb tlie essence '"'of ,tlie 


counterpositive inlieres. Tbe jar (the counterpositive) is tlie sub- 
tum of its essence (patatva). Tfow, tbe jar is negated as clotbness 
whose substratum is tbe clotb wbicb is different from tbe jar^ tbe 
stratum of its essence {Ghatatva). Tbe clotb again is tbe substra- 
substratnm of jarness. 



‘KALIDASA AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES IN A 
TIBETAN REFERENCE^ 

By S. C. Sarkak 
.SUMMARY 

I This short paper (Hinsists (i) of aii translalloii, m 

about 000 N^'orcls, of a Tibetan passage takeu from u cyclupiedia 
of Buddhist Church historical traditions, entitled Dpag. hsami. 
Ijon. bmfi., eoinpiled between 1722 and ’47 by Ye. ses. dpal. 
^byor. Sum. pa. Mkhan. po. from ancient and early medieval 
Indian and Tibetan works,— and (ii) of critical historical notes 
on points arising out of the Tibetan statements,— in about 4(X)0 
words. 

It would appear from these Tibetan references that Kalidasa 
was a contemporary of King Bhagabhadra Suhga of VidivsTi, King 
Vinia Kusula Eadaphisa of Varanasi and King vSvati Satavahana 
of Daksinatya and Aparanta, in the political sphere, and he 
married the learned daughter of King Vima named Vasanti; 
whereas in the literary sphere, he was a contemporary of Vara- 
ruci the Junior, Sahku, Blia-varma (a ' SataAnhana prince) and 
Sapta-Amrma, — all grammarians of the Aindra school of Bengal, 
who i^opularised it in the Peninsula. It also appears that Kali- 
dasa was a junior contemporary of the famous Nagarjnna (scien- 
tist and philosopher), Saraha-pada Eahhla.-Bhadra (^apabhramsa’ 
poet and Tantrik philosopher), and ‘Indra’-Dliruva (the histori- 
cal ^reAuser’ of the Indra-Vyakarana), — all belonging to or work- 
ing* mainly in Bengal. It further seems probable that 
Kalidasa is identical with Asvaghosa, (f.e., Kalidasa I^AslA’a- 
ghosa I, leaAung out other Kalidasas and A^A^aghosas), and that 
Kalidasa Avas the son of Saraha-pada Eahiila-Bhadra, and was 
a natwe of West Bengal in the Praci, — and some details about his 
family and family habitations are traceable. Prom these state- 
ments and consequent probabilities it would appear that the 
'^first’ Kalidasa has to be placed in the middle of the 1st century 
B»C., and the ^^Kadphises” period has to be shifted to c. 120 to 
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€. 27 B.C. (the ‘Eaniska' and ‘Hnviska-Vasiideva’ periods being 
adjusted accordingly,— all this is in agreement with numismatic and 
traditional evidence); and the 1st Vikramaditya-Sakari patron of 
the first “Kalidasa” is to be recognised in Vima Kusula Kadaphisa, 
or Kadphises II (c. 67 B.C. to 27 B.C.), first established in Gange- 
tie regions and then conqueror of IJjjaini from later Suhgas or 
Kanvas and Sakas of the West. The 'references also indicate that 
Vararuci II was a native of West Bengal like Kalidasa I, and 
that Kalidasa was also a scholar and a grammarian, while his 
first two (or his only) works were Meghaduta and Kumafo- 
Sambliava. It can be inferred that Kalidasa began as a Tantrika- 
Sakta poet and ended as a Tantrika-Buddhist poet and philosopher, 
—which would explain the Tibetan identity of Kalidasa= 
Afivaghosa.] 

Literal Translation op the Tibetan Text 

King Bhaga-bhadra® was a friend and contemporary 
of Nagarjuna, and Nagarjuna® was a friend and contem- 
porary of Vararuci.^ Vararuci was in the Praci,® in the 
province of Rira,” where for 12 years he worshipped 
Avalokite^vara.'^ He did much good service in the 
countries ruled by Sata-vahana, the king of the west® 
and by Bhima-Sukala, king at Varanasi.® Afterwards^® 
he went to Daksinatya^® and became “purohita” of the 
king there. ^® That king wanted to study Vyakarana 
from Vararuci, “ and the latter (by the grace of §esa- 
Naga)^^ composed the Mahabhasya on Panini.^® [Only 
25,000 ^lokas could be thus composed by the Nagas’ grace, 
for Sesa-Kaga was seen and he fled ; whereupon the subse- 
quent 12000 verses Vararuci himself composed‘s]. The 
whole book he offered to the king, who, however, did not 
believe in it, and asked his own uncle Bha-varma‘® to 
worship Kalika, and he doing it obtained (as boon) the 
Indra-Vyakarana‘® as summarised by §ahku” and begin- 
ing with ‘Siddho varna-samamnaya,’ etc., in 15 padas.‘® 
This was, again, edited by Vararuci and Sasta-Varma,‘® 
and was known as Kald'pa-Sutra (because compiled from 
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various sources, variegated like the peacock’s tail), con- 
sisting of 25 chapters and 400 ^lokas.-“ This was then 
presented to that king, who by studying it became a 
‘pandita.’-* 

When Vararuei was the ‘guru’" of Bhima-Sukala, the 
king of Varanasi, his daughter the Princess Vasanti 
(Vasanta-vati or V.°-dhara)-® was presented to Vararuci 
by that king, but she disliked the idea of marrying him 
being a very learned lady.-^ Vararuci thereupon wanted 
to humiliate her. He searched out a handsome-'* but 
foolish shepherd youth (discovering his parts while he 
was cutting away a branch on which he was sitting),-’ 
changed his dress to that of a ‘brahmana pandita,’ taught 
him to utter ‘svasti,’ and instructed him not to say any- 
thing else when he met the king. Vararuci introduced 
him as his ‘guru’-** and asked the king to think over and 
bestow his daughter on him (the ‘guru’). But (when the 
king offered him his daughter) the ‘guru’ forgot the word 
‘svasti’ and uttered ‘ustra’*^® {‘u-sa-ta-ra’), — ^which sounds 
(syllables) Vararuci forthwith explained away as referring 
to divinities and conveying the meaning of blessings 
‘Umayah (Umaya) saMto Riidrah’, \f = ‘f = ‘§ahkara- 
sahito pimi’ , = ‘tankarah §ula-pani {snai, and ‘m’ = 

'raksantu §iva sarvadd”^^']. Then the Princess was be- 
stowed by the king on that fool, and Vararuci departed for 
the Daksina country.®’ 

The foolish cowboy never spoke anything; but once 
in a sacred place, in the passages thereof, he saw figures 
of donkeys, sheep, etc., represented,®® and he expressed 
great delight; then it became clear that he was a cow- 
boy. Soon the Princess’ maid discovered him worship- 
ping Kali,®® and the Princess hiding from behind (the 
image) threw a little of the chewed betel from her mouth 
at him,®’— which he ate, thinking it was given to him by 
Kali herself; from that very moment he became a great 
F, 3 
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poet, scholar and grammarian,®® and he now composed 
the and Kumara-Sambhava,^^ and thenceforward 
became famous as ‘Kalidasa.’®'^ 

■IfOTES' 

I. TMs is from Dpag, bsanK Ijon, hsan, by Ye. vses. clpal. 
abbyor. Sum. pa. Mkban. po. (lit., ^BhadT(i-KaIpa-druma' by 
Ktilacarya Sum.), wbo compiled this e^Tdopanlia of 

BiiddMst Cbiircli History in India and Tibet (from Buddlia to 
bis own days) between 1722 and 1747 (working* at it for 25 years), 
basing it on early medieval Indian bistorians of Magadba and 
Malawa, and otber ancient Buddbist works, as also on original 
bistorical materials available to him in the Tibetan monasteric 
libraries. The bistorically reliable character of the information 
collected by him I have recently dealt with in several articles 
in J.B. OM.S, (December, 1940 Jnne and September, 1941) 
and Indian C'wZtwre (Vol. 7, ISTo. 2). This Tibetan work was 
printed long ago in 1908 by Eai Bahadur S. G. Das, but has 
never been critically studied before. At present there is 
only one copy of it available in Calcutta (E.A.S.B.); I used (in 
T935-36) a copy on loan from a Lama friend for a short time, and 
also compared it with a Xylograph copy secured similarly on 
loan, and found full agreement except for obvious printing mis- 
takes in the edition of S. C. Das. — The present extract from the 
work may he found in pp. 87-88 of S. C. Das’ edition. I have 
translated this portion literally y except that unessential passages 
have been closely paraphrased in short. — Eeferences in footnotes 
to Tibetan sources are mainly from the same Dpag, hsain, Ijon. 
luari. and from Manju-m’-micla-kalpa or Taranatha. 

2. The name may be translated either as Bliaga-bliadra or 
as Bhoga-bhadra; in Tibetan Xylograph 'bh%a’ and ‘blioga’ 
would be easy variations. Erom the s3mchronisms given here 
there can be no doubt that this king is the Bhaga-bliadra Ivasi- 
putra (probably also called Bhagavata), the last but one Simga 
king of Yidi^a, who reigned from 114 to 82 B.C., coming to the 
throne probably as a minor. 

3. Xagarjjuna, according to Tibetan accounts, was one of 
the greatest all-India figures of the 2nd and the 1st century B.C., 
Y^rsp,tile in arts, sciences and metaph^T-sics, secular scholar as 
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I well as a spiritual saiut. Tibetan works (of eonrse based on and 

translated ironi Indian works) place liiiu between 144 and 
13 . 0 . (lifetime of 106 years) (e.^.,'MMK). The syiichronisiii 
between Bliagaldiadra, and Nng'arjuna is thus correct. Nagfir- 
t jnua., is stated, (by ^ oiuy ail tlior) to have worked principally in 

I Piindra-vardhana city in its V..ihara, specially when he was con- 

I : cerned with (Jliemistry and other Sciences along with his 

' Bengali (‘Varendra') pupil ".Naga-bodhi. This would largely 

explain how he could be a friend of Vararuci who also worked for 
I long in Bengal. 

j 4. This is Vararuci ‘Phyi. rna.’, the Junior, the Senior 

Vararuci being a contemporary of Mahapadma Fanda along with 
Panini, according to the Tibetan traditions; Mabapadma, accord- 
ing to the same, was ruling in 406 B.G. (137 years after 543), 
having risen to power under the 3rd‘Fanda’, no., Sisimaga king; 
i the elder Vararuci was also a Buddhist, a sage and an author, 

and Maliapadma had him killed; the younger Vararuci produced 
, u 31 aMbha0 a on Panini (contemporary of the elder Vararuci). 

5. Vide IncL Cult,, op. cit., for the meaning of Praci in 
: ancient Tibetan Geography. ‘PracP excluded Magadha, Ka^i 

and Kosala, but included Mitbila aixd Anga, and from that the 
whole region up to and including the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
was Praci; the specific implication of Praci 'was Bengal (i.e., 
Eara, Varendra or Pundra, Baiigala (^Bhangala^), Gauda, 
Kainariipa and X^atigavo'). 

6. /.e,,‘Eadha' as it is written in India in later times. So 
the Junior Vararuci, the contemporary of Kalidasa, was (like 
f him, as ive shall see) a native of West Bengal. In E%a, accord- 

I iiig to Tibetan accounts, there w’ere important Buddhist monas- 

I terie universities, e.y., the Trikatuka-Vihara, the ruins of w’^hich, 

our author says, were excavated in a later age. Even in the time 
of Prataparudra and Mukundadeva of Orissa in the 16tb century, 
a fresh wave of Buddhism passed on to Orissa from this Eidha 
country (of which there are still traces). 

I 7. Vide No. 6 above; that explains Vararuci^s Buddhist 

I monk life for 12 years. Both the Vararucis were Buddhists. 

I 8. 'The Tiord of the WesP is also the title given to .tb« Sita- 

I vahana king by' Kbaravela (to Sri Satakarui, 168—157 B.C.), 

I The period referred to in the present account being roughly the 
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last' qiiarter :of tlie, second and the' first tbree-qiiarters of t^^^ 
'Century B.C.,, the historical correctness, of the title ^Eing of ' the' 
West’ ' and', the; countries ruled over hy him beingt placed; .in the' 
West' and. in the Deccan., is quite: clear. — The printed edition :;o 
1908 has ^Santi-vahana/ an obvious misprint' and eoiifusion due 
to . the proper ..name of ..the Satavahana king, Svati, or its various 
Svasti or Santi. Svati is more or less a contemporary of Bhaga-; 
.bhadra Suhga. . 

9, This is an important historical reference. I take "'Blmna 
»8ukala’ to be no other than Vima Kusulai (son of Kusula Kara), 
/.c., Kadaphisa II ; ^8ukala’ is an easj- corruption from ^KuMa’, 
‘Kasula’ or ‘Kusmla’, and may have originated from misreadings of 
the name in some coin4egend or inscription or seal, wherein the 3 
syllables were placed in a triangle or in a circle. — The 2 ^Yaksa’ 
kings, Buddha and Ganibhira, of Tibetan references (e.g. 

have already been identified with Kadaphisa I 
and II (Kusula and Wima). ‘Bpag. hsmn.^ refers (p. 92) to the 
former’s ruling from Varanml and receiving there an embassy 
from the Chinese Emperor; to the latter’s rule over Sagari in 
Central India (Saugor, C.I.) where he patronised Arya Asahga 
at the TTsmapuri Vihara (p. 97) and also to his (Gambhira’s) rule 
over Pahcala (p. 98) ; it also refers to one of the two kings’ ^guru’s, 
Matr-ceta, same as Mati-citra and same as Asvaghosa (pp. 109, 
91, 92). Eor other synchronisms of these 2 kings in Tibetan 
references, e-g,^ with the Candras (Later Mauryas) of Bengal, 
Tide J December 1940 and June, September 1941. — 
The location and synchronisms of the Kadphisis kings as given 
above are quite plausible historically. 

10, 10, 10. he., after having his revenge upon Kadphises’s 
(laughter by getting her married to the as yet unknown Kalidasa 
(="Ma. KhoL’ or Matr-ceta, = Asvaghosa, according to Tibetan 
references), he fled to the Satavahana court at Pratisthana on the 
Godavari, and became the ‘^purohita’" of Svati. 

11, An easily intelligible desire, since (i) the Satavahana 
dynasty and realm was more in touch with Prakrts and Southern 
vernaculars than with Northern Sanskrit, and (ii) Vararuci of 
the Piaci (Bengal) represented an ancient, apparently a pre- 
Paninian grammatical tradition of that region, which due to the 
influence of the Buddhistic monasteric universities, tried to make 
Sanskrit grammar easy and pliable for the general readers, and 
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jxistified uiiortliodox forms Aiudra, -Caiidra mi liataEfcra 

systems); also siace (iii) tlie contemporary Andhras tried to imi- 
tate tlie foreign rulers of tlie Nortk in their patronage of Sanskrit 
(wliieli was thus inirodiund as medium eren of Buddhist wll- 
gioiis writings in this period). — As we shall see, whereas 
‘elder’ Vararuei is identified in tradition >with the Grammarian 
Katyayana, and Binini and Nanda are stated to be his contem- 
poraries, — this 'junior’ Vararuei is stated to he the originator of 
the composite Kalapa system based on his own ^MaMbhfisya' and 
,'tlie Aindra vS3^steni. 

12. Vararuei being a friend of Magarjuuu %vlio came from 
the South, would naturally seek the divine favour of the great 
Naga; this friendship must have been a good iniroduetion for 
him to the Southern Court. 

13. This would be the Praci or Eastern Buddhist xSehool’s 

on Panini, as compared wdth the vslightly earlier 
Madhyadesa or orthodox Brahmanical School’s ^Mahdhhasya^ by 
Patahjali. The diferentiation became clear from the time of 
Nanda when both Panini and Katjnjnna (Vararuei I) wrote. 

14. This might mean that Vararuei added 12000 verses to 
a grammar of 26000 verses which he regarded as classical and 
authoritative, i.e., the standard work of the Eastern School to which 
he belonged. Possibly this work was the revised Indra-Vj^akarana 
composed somewhat earlier bj^ Indra-Dhruva, a brahmana 
of the Praci, in 25000 slokas (as Snm. pa. says elsewhere, as also 
Taranatha), under the patronage of his friend Candanapala, king 
of one of the Pracya kingdoms of the time, and a contemporary 
of Saraha-Ealnila {vide infra), 

15. This Satii-vahana prince Bha-varnia is |>robably differ- 
ent from Sasia (Sapta or S(S)arva)»varnia below, — though the 
Sata-vahanas also claimed to be brahmanas. Bha-varma’s attempt 
was thus the second one to produce a primer for the Southern 
Court. It is clear that Sanskrit was already being used by 
notables in the Andhra court, — the uncle and the wife of the 
king being experts in that archaic medium. — 'Kalika’ in the text 
here is probably a vscriptural mistake for Kartika (which is the 
general tradition). 

16. The point seems to be that while the King was doubtful 
about the usefulness of Vararuci’s first attempt, an earlier Indra- 
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Vyakariia of 25000 slokas ‘plns -Ms - own. supplemeniy^ 
verB&s^— Ills ' own imcle Bka-varma, acquainted with tlie ; special 
difficulties" of the Soiitliemers, used the same ■ ludra-Vyakai’aiia ■ 

asdhe uiltimide^ h only he used au' ahridgnient.^'Of : it/ ., while 
Vararuei used . the whole work. This was evidently because the 
Aindra schooFs arrangement and treatment was more suited for 
popular instruction and less full of technicalities. 

17. Saiiku’s summary of Indra-vyakarana has not perhaps 
survived. Gr, it may be that prince Bha-varma, Jlointly with 
Sahku, whose services he utilised, imoduoed this abridgment of 
the bigger xlindra-vyikarana,— and this began with "^Siddho- 
varna— etc,, and was complete in ^‘15 pMas^'b 

18. It should be noted that the Katantra (==Katyayana" 
tantra) or Ealapa grammar of later medieval ages contains 28 
padas, of which 3 are obvions interpolations; vide note 20 
below. 

19. ‘Sasta’ is scriptual variation for Sapta, Sa-rva or Sarva. 
The iioint is that Vararuei comes in again, and he helps in pre*- 
paring the finally approved primer for the Satavahana court; he 
has now got that court’s iioint of view, and has the further assis- 
tance of another Southern brahmana; the work became popular 
in Bengal also, as Vararuei was a Bengali, — and in the time of 
Naya«pala and Candra-gomi, Isvara(-varma) produced a fresh 
edition of Kalapa. 

'20. As noted above, 28 less 3 interpolated sections would 
make the 25 sections of Kalapa knowm in earlier days. It is clear 
that Vararuei added 10 more ‘padas’ to the 15 of Bha-varma* and 
Sahku. It is not clear who is responsible for .the 400' slokas. — 
The explanation given here of the name Kalapa is certainly more 
reasonable than the one based on Eartika’s peacock; .this is .the 
Buddhistic secular explanation as distinct from the brahmanical 
mythological. 

21. In about the middle of the first century B.C. the Andhra 
court becomes SSanskrito-phil’. ; in a century however .it becomes 
Trakrito-phiL’ In between, between Sva.ti and Hala, Sanskrit, 
associated chiefly with the foreign ruling clans of India, must 
have fallen into disfavour again as such, — Le.^ since the gakas 
became bitter and successful foes of .the Andhras and pushed them 
back from North and Central India; in the time of Svati {i.e,, 
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BJiagabliadra, Xiisiila and Wima or Vararuci, NagfirjuBa and 
Kalidasa)., tlie Andlira position was nmcli stronger, and 
could . ligWly follow.. Saka-Tne«cM fashion of patronage td‘ 
Sanskrit (probably based on Snnga reaction against ilauryan, 
and judged by the foreigners shrewdly as a potent iiLsiniineut for 
nil deiinining Buddhism, as a national force while outwardly 
patronising it), 

22. /.e., after he had 'done much good serviced (probably 
ill the cause of Buddhism) in the Sata-vahana kingdom of Deennm, 
and apparently in the Suhga kingdom of Mahva also (Bkaga- 
bliadra being JNTagarjima^s friend and thns bis too); before all 
this he was for 12 years in Bara as a monk ; so he would be about 
40 at the time when he repaired to the court of Bhinia at Varanasi; 
and he must have left it shortly afterwards, say when be was 
about 45,— a suitable age for being rejected as a husband by a 
proud, educated young princess. — ^Jjike Varariici, Mritr-eeta- 
Maticitra-Avsvaghosa, all identified in Tibetan reieren(‘es with 
Kalidasa (J/a. KhoL) are stated to have held the position of ‘guru’ 
at the 'Yaksa’ court, 

23. Two other 'Yaksa’ (Yueh-chi) princesses are known in 
history; one is the mother of the Suhga King Bhagabhadra- 
Ka^iputra (the princess of KMi here can only mean a member of 
the family of .the two Yaksa kings of Varanasi referred to al- 
ready, possibly a sister or aunt of Kadphises I); the other is .the 
mother of Bharma-Candra of Bengal of the Gandra or later 
Manryan Dynasty and Queen of Sri— Gandra, also either a sister, 
or (preferably) an aunt of Kadphises I \^ide J.B-0,ES. Decem- 
ber 1940, June and September 1941], It would seem that Kad- 
phises I (Bnddha-Yaksa) w^as not the first Yueh-chi emperor in 
India proper, and that this position belongs to his immediate 
predecessors ; perhaj^s he bore .the name of Kara Kadapliisa, while 
Kadphises I w^as Kiisala Kara (and his successor Wima Kusala ot 
B liima Sukala). It seems clear that this first Yue-clu conqueror 
(approximately behveen 120 and 107 B.O.) sought to secure his 
position by matrimonial alliances with both the Buddhistic later 
Mauryans and the Brahmanieal Sungas, so that his daughters’ (or 
sisters’) sons would be ruling over the territories of the .two 
dynasties still claiming impeiial rank.- This explains the middle 
j)osition of the Yueh-chi kings between Buddhism and Brahma- 
nism, while the capital at Varanasi explains their Bull symbol. 
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— ^Oiie .tliiiig is at :any ' rate .■cleai%—Ealiclasa' was ■ ;:Xelattd;'^ 
tte Yiieli-clii (Yaksa), Sunga and ^ Candra, (later Manryan) 
Royal Faiiiilies'. Tke growing' Indian' culture of the Ynei-clii 
dynasty ,is 'shown' by 'the ■ readiness-, with 'which , Wima ■ ofers, .his; ■ 
daughter to mere scholars' of monasteric or literary, repiitation'., 
instead , of ;pr.iin.arily thinking' ; of politic royal marriages^ ' , . 

'24. The --age of Vararuci must haTe been a stronger reason 

than ^ her estimate of his. 'learning,- as the snbseqneiit incidents 
■show-..' ■ . , ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

- , 25. This' , shows \the ■ Buddhist' '' mo'nk-seholar in a normal 
human 'mood; ' That is why he- fled, 'to the Andhra court as soon 
aS' Yasanti -was married,. ■ -.In tradition- Yararuci and Kalidasa 
a.re',:said to have been"friend-s.,.in the co.urt of their common patron, 
a '^Vikra-niaditya’-; -it is quite - understan,clable how sometime, later 
on 'When 'Kalid,aS'a stood "revealed", as , a great poet, the general' re-, 
conciliation could, take , place. 

26. Yararuci guessed that a .liandsoiBe youth 'Would be a 
catch,; a-nd' learning would he' a' secondary point. It is something 
that we hear our elusive ancient - great -poet 'Was an attractive 
person like Ravindra of our days ; if he is the same as Affvaghosa 
(as the Tibetan references indicate), some details are also known 
about the great poet^s home town and province, and about his 
parentage and early life: briefly (cf, Dpag, hsnm,, p. 91),^ his 
father was a brahmana named Sahglia (or Saragha, Saraha)- 
guhya(-guha), and his mother was the ,young daughter of a 
merchant, who was given awa^^ in marriage (being* perhaps in 
loco pm^entis to her, — xnde infra.) to Sahgha or Saragha by Ritr- 
dasa the Senior, who was ‘guru’, to Sri-Candra of Bengal (already 
mentioned as later Maiiryan contemporary of Kadphises I); all 
three, and this event, belonged to and happened in ‘the city of 
Khor. ta.’ (probably wrong for Ahkhor. rta.= Wheel and Horse) 
in the Praci (z.c., Sri-Candra^^s kingdom of Anga, Vahgala, etc.); 
the Indian name of this towm must have been ‘Cakra-dliara-pura’, 
or ‘Cakra-badava-piira’ [c/. mod. place names ‘rakradliarpur’ 
or ‘Cakrabede’], or other synonymous combiiuition ; it is possible 
however to take ‘Khor. ta.’ as a Tibetan attempt to render a Bengal 
place name phonetically; cf. mod. place names like Kharda or 
Khurda in that region. It also appears that the original name of 
A4vaghosa= Kalidasa was Krsna, (or Kala(a)(i)), and as he grew 
ipto fame, he accjuired a large number of alternative appellations; 
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lie was also called ‘Pitr-dasa J'xiiiior', after Ms mother’s guardian. 
Tlie ^title^ Atlva-gKosa may be explained as ‘^cme who luw made 
tlie town liaving* the name of ^AsYa’ (Ae., ‘Ahkhor. rtu.^) famous’’ 
or "^^the pride o'f ‘Aflva’4owii.’-’ It also appears (from 
hsa-m., pp. 84"85, with p. 91) that Saragha (Saraha)-guhya was 
also known as Sarahii-l)liaclra, Saraha-^wa (S^«pa) or Saraha, and 
as abbot of Nalanda (in which post he was succeeded by Nagarjniui 
from Pimdravardhana) he was known as Eahfila-bhadra. lie 
was ranked by some as a Ksuiriyuj but *was the si)n of a Tantrik 
Buddhist niin (Dakini) by a Brahmana, born in the (dty named 
llaijha in a Pracya kingdom. He is also stated to have idioseu 
the ‘YoginP daughter of an arrow-merchant of Mabai'astra as las 
consort for Tantrik ritnals | probably the same as the mertdiaiiihs 
daughter to ‘wliom he was formerly married hy Pitr-dasa of 
Nalanda w^ho acted as her fatlier], and to have been the first 
preacher and popnlariser of Yajrayana Taiitrikisin (with Malia- 
mndra, etc.), it being confined to Orissa court before tbis time 
{/.c., the half century following Kharavela), and also the first to 
compose the Doha class of songs for Buddhism, which he employ- 
ed with great success in converting thousands, from princes to 
common men, to his new- interpretation of Buddhism. [Some 
Dohas of Saraha-pada have been preserved in Bengal, of conrse 
in somew^hat modified dialect]. If, following Tibetan references, 
•we accept the identity of Kalidasa and Asvaghosa, — 'we may con- 
clude that the great classical poet of India had quite an extra- 
ordinary heredity, and an environment of intellectual aristocracy 
in touch with royal courts; and the creative religious poetry of 
his scholarly father (whose activities spread from the classrooms 
of Nalanda to courts of Kings like Sri-Candra, Candanaj)ala and 
Eatnapala, and to the huts of the poor), and the intellectual 
quality and emotional mysticism of his once cloistered mother 
and grand-mother, must have moulded to a large extent the 
stuff in the great poet, — to which the finishing touches were given 
by his scholarly and appreciative wife, the princess YasantL — 
Could we now say Kalidasa is but a name? There is a curious 
parallel betw^een Eavindra’s father the great ‘Maharsi' being a 
scholar and a religious poet and reformer, and the classic poet’s 
father of repute in religious poetry and history. It would seem 
after all that Kalidasa was a Bengali (and a Tantrik Buddhist) 
by birth, perhaps born of a Marathi mother. Cf. Oandidisa of 
4 
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.Bmgalj'wlio, combiner many shades, from .BiKldhism ..and VaisMT-^ 
ism. to SaktisBi. 

87;. .. The „ story ef ^ a , ^shepherd* youth, may, have ,,originated , 
from ^ the name tA{lva-ghosa\-.' ' What ■ Varariici co.iild; ea-sily :d.o' 
would be , to ,take charge- of -a bright , but -. do-nothing,,,: ..- wayward 
yon.thj beings, the son of a scholar whom 1 e innst have / 'known 
very -well, at/Nalanda-' or .in Bengal^- i-e. of. Saraha the , Abbot- 
Poetj — and , -pass him off at- the foreign .Yiieh-chi. court , as a great 
scholar,— satisfying' his , conscience that it 'would, , not be ,, ...a; ; very 
great outrage. The ,,,-^branch-ciitting.h- story illnstrate the, 'wa 3 - 
’ward, unreasonable' nature' of genins, 'at a-ii ■-iinmatiire stage. On 
this , slender basis : all the other stories, about inability to pro- 
nounce or understand ^ -Sanskrit -■words, etc., have grown. 

28. He could surely , be '-introduced as a ^guru-'putra^ if not 
as. '%uru’ ; probably Varariici' so, a was only trying (suc- 
cessfully) to conceal, the as yet. unpolished character of the youth. 
This would 'explain the, readiness. with : which Wima- and Vasanti 
both assented to the proposal. .'■■ 

V '29.' The ^ustra’: comes -in .in other India-n forms of /the Kali- 
dasa legend also. The origin again seems to be in the name 
^A^va-ghosah Vide, also note 32 below; possibty this eccentric 
son of a scholar-poet had neglected studies orthodox, and had 
been taking genuine delight in farming as a hobby, — and that is 
another good basis of the various stories making the poet a fool- 
ish cowboy at first- 

30. The Sanskrit passages in the Tibetan text here are cor- 
rupt, and should be verified and checked from Sanskrit versions. 

31. Obviously to avoid trouble, and no other court except 
the Satavahana one was then vsafe for him, since the Candras and 
the Suhgas were both allied to the Yueh-chis. 

32. These evidently refer to the sculptured ^jataka’ friezes 
of Sarnath (Mrgadava near Varanasi) which were still fully in- 
tact; the future poet was evidently interested in the artistic 
quality of these examples of animal sculpture. Was Kalidasa an 
all-round artist also, like Eavindra? His wnitings would rather 
indicate it. He (Asva-ghosa) W’-as a great musician. 

33. 7.6., ‘Tarah Tandi^ This is explained by his mother 
liaving been a ‘Tantrik ToginP, and his graiidmother being a 
Tantrik ‘Dakini^, as well as his father (Saraha-Eahula) being a 
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Vaj'riiyaiiu Malianmclra-Satlliaka* Varanasi was also an ancient 
Sakti 'worsliip centre; VindHyaeala the. great Sakti-pitha is close 
to it; Siva-Sakti gold miniatures... of : Indo-Seythic period are 
ImowE. Probuhly since the. poet regarded his powers as a gift by 
the .grace of gakti, his first work , (beg. with 
ichereby hangs another significant Kalidasa legeinl), is practically 
a Sakti-Karya. • , 

34. The piineess wus evidently .-edircatad in the orthodox.' 
Buddhist way; she came "to scoff' and sta 5 ’'ed to admire. — It seems 
to me that Kalidasa represents- in himself a' synthesis between' 
Buddhism and ftakti-ism, whieli -was made possible by. his paren- 
tage and matrimony; taking Kalidasa as: identieaL with .''Ahix-: 
gliosa, this synthesis (with emphasis on Sakti-ism in earlier years 
and Tantrik Buddhism in later years) exi)lams tm the one hand 
the great similarity in language and style betw’eeii the -writings 
of the two (now w'rongly taken to be separate), and on the other 
the ability of the same poet and philosoplier to tap Brahmanical, 
Tantrik and Buddhistic lore, ejjisodes and legends, and to appeal 
to the minds of all classes of contemporary readers equally well. 
One reason for the late medieval separation of Asvaghosa and 
Kalidasa may easily have been this that the synthesis^ versatility 
and universal appeal of the poet was slowly forgotten with the 
decline of Buddhism in India, and the growing antagonism 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism in the six centuries after 
Kalidasa (1st (> centuries A.D.); — and while the Hindus remem- 
bered the poet as ^Matr-ceta^ or Kalidasa onl^’^ (leaving out his 
other appellations), the Buddhist not only remembered these 
(Matr-ceta, etc.), but in accordance with their usual historical 
practice, recorded as well the name of ^Avsva-ghosa^ based on his 
home-town, and stated the identity. 

35. It is significanf information that Kalidasa was also a 
great linguist and scholar; identified -with Asvaghosa, this is clear 
and true; even otherwise, the combination of these .three func- 
tions is not at all rare in Indian literary history; Vararuci II 
(c/. Vararuci I, wiio wrote ViSem-Vyakhycl Kaupa)^ Bhartrhari, 
etc., — down to even Ravindra-natha. 

• 36, It is interesting to note that this version of the Kali- 
dasa tradition does not mention other works iisually attributed to 
»ie poet; either the original Kalidasa wTote only these two, or 
these two w’-ere the first productions of the poet (the one beg:u- 

ifV"- 
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ning with. Witi’ first, and tliat beginning' witb ‘/faicit’ second, 

as another tradition has it. 

37. l.e., -when he wTote these tP?o, he used the variant name 
‘Kalidasa’, his usual name being ‘Matr-dasa’; It was a sort of 
pen-name, wdth a pun on his earlier name of Krsna (=Kala(a)(i)). 



WHO WAS THE FOUNDER OF THE 
VIKRAMA ERA* 

By M. V. Kibe 

Almost all tlie western scholars, and a few of the 
Indians^ bring down the date of the composition of at 
least some of the Suktas of Rgveda to 600 B.C. On the 
other hand, some of the eastern scholars would carry back 
the date of Candra Gupta Maurya to the 16tli Century 
B.CC 

Mr. Triveda is of the opinion that the Sheet Anchor 
of the Indian History fixed by Sir William Jones in the 
year 1795, viz., the contemporaneousness of Alexander 
the Great and Candra Gupta Maurya, which is based on 
the similarity between the name Sandrakotus and him, 
given in the Greek records, and certain other facts, but 
which is not compatible with the original statements of 
the Puranas, which were also known to the Greeks, is 
wrong.® The average period of 20 or 25 years assigned 
to each reign of the kings named in the Pauranika dynasties 
is also wrong because, (a) the reigns of some kings are 
known to be longer and, (b) some names of minor and 
unimportant kings have been omitted, which can be 
proved from the treatment accorded to dynastic names, 
even in the so-called historical period fixed by the western 
scholars. According to Mr. Mankad, the Sandrakotas 
of the Greek was Samudra Gupta, the son of Candra 

*A paper submitted to the 12th All India Oriental Conference 
held at Benares, 1944. 

1 Mr. Shethe’s Certain Vedic Avastan and Oresk Traditiotm 
and the Age of Rgveda — A.B.O.R.I. jubilee No. pp. 451-464. 

2 Mr. Mankad’s “Manvantara-Chattirynga Method'’ {ibid., 
pp. 271—290). 

2 Dr. Triveda’s “Sheet Anchor of Indian History ” {ibid., pp. 
581—692). 
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Grupta I, the founder of the Gupta dynasty. Hence the 
period of the Guptas is carried back by more than thous- 
and years. According to Dr. K. P. Jaiswal, the Guptas 
were Karaskar Jats.^ As the Guptas revived Hinduism, 
which had gone down before the Baudhas, they were in- 
corporated in the Ksatriya-varna and may thus have come 
to be regarded as one of the four — say Agnikula-families, 
born out of the Agni-Kunda at Mt. Abu, but this story 
is of modern origin, so also, is the statement that the Vikra- 
maditya was a Paramara of later origin. However, at 
least according to Hala’s Saftasatl, which some scholars 
hold to belong to the 1st Century B.C., there was a 
famous king named Vikramaditya, reigning at that 
period. 

Mr. Mankad in his paper already referred to^ main- 
tains that a Manvantara caturyuga computation of 40 
years, was in existence and the years of the dynasties 
given in the Puranas, which are up to the end of the 
Andhra dynasty, are given in its terms. It appears that 
it was replaced by the Vikrama Samvat, after an intereg- 
num of about a few years. The interegnum covered the 
periods of the reigns of Candra Gupta I to the beginning 
of the reign of Skanda Gupta I, who was the last Gupta 
King, who defeated the 8akas and Hunas. This will be 
presently supported. 

If, therefore, the basis of the enumeration of the years 
given in the previous paragraphs has a solid foundation, 
which there is no reason yet available to doubt, the Bud- 
dha’s death is carried to 1790 B.C. and of Anoka’s reign 
to about three centuries later. ^ From the Maury as to 
the end of Andhras, intervenes a period of about a 
thousand years. An interval of about six hundred years 
must be regarded as the dark age in history which is now 

* Dr. K. P. JaiswaPs “ImipHTial History of Indiu" (pp. 155- 
166). 
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held to be from the Mauryas to the Guptas — age now held 
to begin after the Guptas, who are held to have existed 
in the fourth century B.C. Indifferent attention has been 
paid to the references in existing literature for a history 
of India, based on newly discovered works such as Kau- 
mudl Mahotsam and Manjnsrl Miilakalpa. It has brought 
to light the Vakataka Empire, but it covered mid-India 
only between 150 and 350 A.D., the pre-Gupta period as at 
present understood in accordance with the Sheet Anchor 
of Sir William Jones. 

If, therefore, Candragupta I, or his son, Samudra 
Gupta be held to be the contemporary of the invasion of 
Alexander and of Selukas Nicator, a period of nearly 
three centuries is required to be filled up by the Guptas 
up to Skanda Gupta who all called themselves Adityas or 
Vikramadityas^ or simply Parakrama, a variant of 
Vikrama,” Skanda Gupta I, took up the title of Vikra- 
maditya. The names of those Imperial Guptas known 
up to now are Candra Gupta I, Rama Gupta, Samudra 
Gupta, Candra Gupta II, Kumara Gupta and Skanda 
Gupta. The exact period to be counted being 275 years, 
to fit in Skanda Gupta with 56 B.C., the average reign 
of these, conies to about 45 years. Now it is known that 
Candra Gupta reigned for 7 years, Rama Gupta only for 
a few years and Candra Gupta II for 51 years. Deduct- 
ing these nearly 59 years of those three Kings, the period 
of the reigns of the remaining three averages 90 years 
each, which is rather too long. The only surmise possible 
is that like the dynastic names of individual kings given 
in the Puranas some names of unimportant rulers have 
been left out. It will be seen that the average for six kings 
is not inordinately long. 


A forthcoming paper on Gupta cpins by Mr. Dislcalfear, 

Ciirator, Indore Musenin. 
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In one of the previous paragraphs, reference has 
been made to the pre-Gupta, that is to say, the pre-Greek 
invasion period. The history of this period fits in well 
with the scattered information which can be culled from the 
Vamidnu-caritam of the Puranas, commencing from Manu 
Yaivaswata, Brliat-Kathd, which is now thought to be 
extant only in the shape of the Kathd-santsdgara of the 
first Millennium of the Christian era, the Gathas of 
Jainas, the stories in Bhasa’s dramas, the' references in 
Kalidasa’s Meghaduta to Pradyota, XJdayans, Vasava- 
datta, Vaccaraja and the antiquity of Ujjain from the 
time of §rl Krsna, at least from that of the Pre-Asokan 
period and fit in well with one another. So also do the 
story of the Mrcchakatika, and the conquests of Raghu 
in the Raghu'vamia. 

Only four acts of Bhasa’s Cdrudatta, which is the 
basis of the same acts of the Mrcchakatika are available. 
Dr. Oliver of the Illionis University (U.S.A.) writes that 
Palaka of the Mrcchakatika was a son of Pradyota of 
Ujjain.® This is based on Bhasa’s Pratijhd-Yaugan- 
(Act II, Stanza 13). It appears from the 
stories of Bhasa’s Swafna-Vdsamdattd, and Mrccha- 
katika, combined, that on account of Udayan and Palaka 
being competitors for the hand of the daughter of the 
king of Vatsa, ma:,, Padmavati, there was revolution at 
Ujjain and Palaka was overthrown. He also appears to 
have been a tyrant like his brother or father Pradyota; 
like him Candra Gupta IT bore the title of Ganda- 
Mahasena.^ 

In the Puhc&hgas the names of six founders of 
different eras are given. It is written therein that after 
a lapse of 135 years yikrama Sam vat will be replaced. 


® The Trial of Cdrudatta in Modem Setting, by Lt.-Col. 
1. J. Kedar, Vice-Chancellor, IVagpur University. 
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UJjaymi was occupied by Candra Gupta II, hut it seems 
that it passed out of the hands of his descendants, until 
it was re-conquered by Skanda Gupta I, who according 
to what has been hitherto displayed, reigned in the 1st 
Century B.C. According to Dr. Heinchandra doshi, 
D.Litt.,’^ an eulogy ( irsufer ) dated 63 V. S. has been 
found in the Deccan and 103 in the Punjab. He 
further says that mention of Vikrama is found in the 
Skanda-Pumna, and quotes Prof. Eggerton a.s .saying 
that a King, having the title of Vikramaditya, reigned at 
IJjjain in 57-56 B.C. 

Skanda Gupta defeated the Hunas, who may lie identi- 
fied with the Sakas or a mixture of both, and maintained the 
glories of the Guptas, and became the last prominent king 
of the dynasty. It is said, as already pointed out in the 
previous paragraph, that Vikrama Sam vat was super- 
ceded by galivahana, who started his own era after 135 
years of the former’s era. This galivahana was no doubt 
a Satavahana, which was a Iifaharastra dynasty.® It 
appears that there is a strange mixture of dates in these 
two eras in subsequent literature which can be solved in 
the following way : galivahana’s era may have prevailed 
even in the North of the Narmada but the sway of Satava- 
hanas in these parts was interrupted by Ku^anas, Ksatra- 
pas, and others, who ruled over Ujjain. The subsequent 
king of these parts, who expelled or defeated the foreigners, 
was Ya^odharman, who also called himself Vikramaditya. 
The king, who according to Alberuni, defeated the Hunas 
at Karur, was this king. It appears from Bhavabhuti’s 
dramas that the city of Ujjain had assumed a secondary 
place. This was probably after the Satavahanas had 

Vikramaditya , by Dr. Hemcbandra Joshi. D.Litt., 
(Berlin), in Hindi. 

8 .Togalekar’.s ^‘Eome of the Satavahanas” (op. cit., pp. 196 — 

205). 

F. 5 
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receded from these parts. The name of Malava Ganana, 
belonged to this period, and continued even after Ya^o- 
dharman.® It is claimed that there is ample evidence for 
the presumption that Skanda Gupta I, was the founder 
of the Vikrama era. 


® Vikrama Samvat in Sahyadn (Maratki) October, 1943, by 
Dr. Altekar, 


AYODHYl IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By B. C. Law 

Geographical -position 

Ayodhya or Ayojjha or Ayudha is one of the seven 
holy places of the Hindusd Fa-Hien calls this town as 
Sha-che and according to Ptolemy it is known as Sogeda. 
Its capital was Sujanahot or Saflcankot, 34 miles north- 
west of Unao in Oudh on the river Sai in the Unao dis- 
trict. In the Brahmana Literature we find that Sunah- 
s'epa speaks of this town as a village." According to 
the V widhatltthakal'pa? of the Jains, Ayodhya is also 
known as Vinita, Saketa, Iksvakubhumi, Ramapuri 
and Kosala. It is the birthplace of Rsabha, Ajita, 
Abhinandana, Sumati, Ananta, and Acala. Seven Jain 
preceptors were born here. According to this Jain work, 
Ayodhya was 12 yojanas long and nine yojanas broad.* 
This town is situated on the banks of the Sarayu river,® 
about 6 miles from the Fyzabad Railway Station. It is 
also a sacred place of the Vaisnavas. Sarayu or Sarabhu® 
of the Pali literatui’e is the Ghagra or the Gogra in Oudh. 
According to the V-imdhatlrthakalpa, the river Ghargha- 
radaha meets with the Sarayu and is known by the name 
of Svargadvara. This river rises in the mountains of 
Kumayun and after its junction with the Kall-iiadI, it is 
called the Sarayu, the Ghagra or the Dura. According to 

1 Ayodhya Mathura Mayii Kail Kwid A-vimtiha, Furl Dvara- 
vatl calva Saptaitd mohaiMiyilah. 

Aitareija Brahmana, Tii, 3. 1 f. ; Sankhdyana Srauta Sutra, 
XT. 17—26. Of. J.B.A.S. 1917, p. 62 note. 

3 & Yiviclhatrrthahalpa, p. 24. 

5 Raindyami , BaJakanda, Ch. 34. 

« Vinaya II, 237 ; Anguttara Nikdya, I¥, 191 ; Samyutfa II, 
135; Udana, V. 5. The Aciravati was its tribtitary. 
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the Mahahhdrata,'^ the Sarayu issues from the Manasa- 
sarovara. The Son and the Sarayu® joined the Ganges 
near Singhee, 8 miles east of Chapra in Saran, between 
Singhee and Harji-chupra, two villages on both sides of 
the Ganges, about 2 miles to the east of Cherund and 8 
miles to the east of Chapra. According to Alberuui, 
Ayodhya is situated about 150 mil^ south-east from 
Kanauj . In the Buddhist period, Kosala was divided 
into Uttara-Ko^ala (northern Kosala) and Daksina- 
Kosala (southern Kosala), the Sarayu being the dividing 
line between the two provinces. The capital of the- 
Southern Kosala was Ayodhya on the Sarayu. According 
to the Eamayana,^ the river Syandika or the Sai between 
the Gumti and the Ganges formed the southern boundary 
of Kosala. 

Bhys Davids points out that Ayodhya had sunk to the 
level of an unimportant town in Buddha’s time.^® Some 
think that Ayodhya and Saketa were identical but Ehys 
Davids says that both the cities existed in Buddha’s time. 
They were possibly adjoining cities like London and 
Westminster. Ayodhya seems to have been the earliest 
capital and Saketa the next.^^ According to the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang, it was 5000 li in circuit- The 
Ramdymia tells us that Bamacandra walked south from 
Ayodhya to Pancavati. After killing Eavana, Eanaa is 
said to have proceeded to Kiskindha and thence to 

~ Anusamnapurva, Ch. 155. The Sarayu is mentioned among 
other rivers ; — Rahmydrn iSatakumbkdn ca Sarny un m tathaiva 
ca Carmanvatim V etmvatim RoHtisonidtn clisam tathd (Mbh., 
Bahgavasi Edn., p. 821, 19). 

* Of. Rdmdyana, p. 47, vs. 3 — 5, where we read that Eama 
visited the confluence of the Ganges and the Sarayu. 

» I. Ohs. 49-50. 

Buddhist India, p. 34. 

Chaudhuri, Folitical History of Ancient India (4th 
Ed.), p. 91. 
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Ayodhya.^- Ayodhya is described in the Rdmayana as 
being situated on the banks of the river Sarayu in the land 
of Ro&la which was &. hig janafada or country and the 
well-known town of Ayodhya was included in it. Manu, 
the progenitor of man, is said to have built Ayodhya 
which was 12 yojanas in extent and 3 yojanas in breadth. 
According to the Rdmdyana, it took 4 days and nights to 
cover the distance between Ayodhya and Videha at nojinal 
speed; swiftly moving envoys could cover the distance in 
3 days. At a distance of one krosa (2 miles) from the 
capital city of Ayodhya, was situated Nandigrama where 
Bharata ruled over the people of Ayodhya during Hama’s 
exile. The Rmidymia further points out that 3 days and 
3 nights were generally taken for swiftly flying mes- 
sengers to reach Mathura from Ayodhya. Rama’s palace 
was half a yojana distant from the banks of the Sarayu.^® 

Chinese filgrims’ accov/nts 

The Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hien, who visited Ayodhya 
in the 5th century A.D., saw the Buddhists and the 
Brahmanas not in good terms. He also saw a tope' there 
where the four Buddhas walked and sat.^* Another 
Chinese pilgrim. Yuan Chwang, who visited India in the 
7th century A.D. after travelling more than 600 li and 
crossing the Ganges to the south, reached the Ayudha or 
Ayodhya country. According to him, Ayodhya was the 
temporary residence of Asahga and Vasubandhu. He 
says that Ayudha is Saketa, i.e., Ayodhya. The country 
yielded good crops, was luxuriant in fruit and flower and 
had a genial climate. The people had agreeable ways, 
were fond of good work and devoted to practical learn- 
ing. There were more than 100 Buddhist monasteries 

12 Mahahharata, Baiigavasi Ed., 543, 62-70. 

18 Raviayatm, (BangavasI Ed.), p. 1466, 1. 

1* Legge, Travels of Fa-Mien, pp. 64-i5i5. 
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and more than 3000 Brethren who were students of Maha- 
yana and Hinayana. There were 10 deva temples and 
the non-Buddhists were few in number. Within the 
capital was the old monastery in which Vasubandhu 
composed various Sastras. There was a hall in ruins 
where Vasubandhu explained Buddhism to princes and 
monks who used to come from other countries. Close to 
the Ganges was a large Buddhist monastery with an 
Atoka tope to mark the place at which the Buddha preach- 
ed to Devas and men for 3 months on the excellent doc- 
trines of his religion. Four or five li west from this 
monastery was a Buddha relic tope and to the north of 
the tope were the remains of an old monastery where the, 
Sautmntika-mhhasa-^astra was composed. In a mango- 
grove 5 or 6 li to the south-west of the city was the old 
monastery in which Asahga learnt and taught. The 
three Buddhist treatises -referred to by Yuan Chwang 
were communicated to Asanga by Maitreya, viz., Yogd- 
carahJiumUastra, Sutrdlahkara-tlka and Madhyanta- 
vilkaga sdstroA. About 100 pace.& to the north-west of the 
mango-grove was a Buddha relic tope. Asanga, accord- 
ing to the pilgrim, began his Buddhist religious career as 
a Mahisasaka and afterwards became a Mahayanist. 
Vasubandhu began his career in the School of the Sarva- 
stivadins. The Chinese pilgium also refers to an old 
monastery 40 li north-west from Asanga’s chapel. Within 
this a brick-tope marked the place at which the conver- 
sion of Vasubandhu to Mahay anism began. After the 
death of Asanga, Vasubandhu composed several treatises, 
expounding and defending Mahayanism. He died at 
Ayodhya at the age of 83.^® 

Ajodhyd in the Efics 

According to the Rama/ymM, Ayodhya was a city full 


Watters on Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 364 — 9. 
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of wealth and paddy. It had spacious streets and roads. 
Its streets were well-watered and looked gay with flowers. 
It had lofty gates furnished with doors and bolls amidst 
the net-work of its streets. Furnished with all kinds of 
equipments, it looked like a bulwork with its defences. 
It was the home of a large number of skilful pei'sons 
trained in arts and crafts. It was full of palatial build- 
ings, green bowers and mango-groves. Around all these, 
a long row of iala trees looked like a girdle. The city 
was rendered impregnable being surrounded by a deep 
ditch filled with water. Animals useful to men like 
horses and elephants, cows, camels and asses could all be 
found there in large number. It had in it merchants 
from different countries, feudatory chiefs and princes 
from all quarters. Splendid with its stately mansions, 
it had a large number of pinnacled houses. The city had 
lofty seven storied buildings inlaid with gold and pT*ecious 
stones. It was a crowded city and frequently resounded 
by the drums and the notes of the harp and other musical 
instruments. It had a galaxy of great men, benevolent 
sages, and virtuous people. This blissful city had Kamboja 
horses and mighty elephants. Men of rank could be found 
in the city moving in chariots, horses and elephants. The 
parks and pleasure-gardens were resorts of lovers, where 
merry folk used to gather in the evening. In the 
Mahablmrata, the city of Ayodhya is given the epithet 
of ‘punyalaksham;' that is, endowed with auspicious 
signs. It was a delightful spot on earth and its sparkling 
splendour looked like the shining moon in autumn. 

Social History 

According to the Ramayana there were four grades 
of social order, e.g., the Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas, the 

18 Rdmayana, p. 309, w. 33 — ^34. 

11 Ihid., p. 6, vv. 90 — ^98. 
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Vai^yas and the Sudras. They had to fulfil duties and 
obligations of the respective orders d® The Ksatriyas 
obeyed the Brahmanas, the Vai^yas followed the Ksatriyas, 
and the Sudras served the three upper castes d“ The 
Ksatriyas like the Brahmanas had to perform the 
worship thrice daily. The Brahmanas occupied the most 
exalted position in the social order of the age. Being 
placed at the highest rung of the ladder, the special privi- 
leges that were denied to the Ksatriyas, were however 
enjoyed by them. Thus the Brahmanas alone had the 
right to master the four Vedas and used the sacred sound 
Onkava amdi Vamthdra.^'^ The Brahmanas had also the 
right to study not merely the sacred scriptures meant for 
their own class but also to acquire the sciences and arts 
intended for the Ksatriyas. 

Ordinarily birth in a family determined once for all 
the caste of a man. Transgression of this rule was, 
however, allowed in special cases. Thus the sage Vi^va- 
mitra, a Ksatriya by birth, became a Brahmana(l) by 
dint of his extraordinary merit and was accepted in the 
rank of a Brahmana by his great rival Yasistha.^® The 
instance of A^maka, a royal sage, born from the union of 
sage Yasistha with a Ksatriya queen of the Iksvaku 
ruler of Ayodhya, as related 'in the Mahabhdrata, shows 
that offsprings born of such asavarrm^ union were not un- 
known.^® In the code of Manu we find mention of such 
asavarna marriages of the anuloma and 'pratiloma types. 

The Brahmanas were exempted from capital 
punishment.^* The robbing of their property was con- 

Ramayana, p. 114, t. 23. 

^^Mbh. 171-72, 23—47. 

20 lUd., pp. 15-16, vv. 16—19. 

21 ihid., p. 114, V. 23. 

22 Ramayana, p. 114, y. 27. 

28 MW,., 171-72, 23—47. 

2* Ramayana, 13'^1, v. 34, 
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sidered to be a heinous act according to the public opinion 
of the time.^® They lived on vegetable diet.®® 

Famine was rare in the city of Ayodhyii. The people 
were free from diseases. Premature death was unknown. 
Everyone was charitably disposed and all residents 
whether male or female used ornaments. Malpractices 
were unknown and people were faithful in the observance 
of sacrificial rites.®'' People were loyal, faithful, and 
hospitable to their guests. They used to enjoy a long lease 
of life with their wives, sons and grandsons. The sick 
and the destitute were treated to sumptuous dinner. Food 
and dress were freely given to all during the sacrifice. 
Walking in circle around a dignified person before part- 
ing was the common way of paying homage.®'^ In a 
sraddha ceremony a large number of cows, gold and other 
riches were given to the Brahmanas.®® Extortion was 
utterly unknown.®" During the coronation ceremony, the 
streets were richly decorated and illuminated, ®’^ musical 
instruments were played and the Brahmanas used to chant 
sweet benedictions. The coronation ceremony was held 
in an auspicious hour with good stars on a favourable 
day. Thus Eama was installed as king by the family 
priest Va^istha and others on a suitable day with the 
favourable star §ramna.^^ ■ 

Various evil -killing rites were performed.®® To 
follow elder brothers was the golden rule for the youngei' 


sr. Ihuh, p. 1392, TV. 48-49. 

20 lUd., pp. 1404-5, vv. 26-2T. 

2T Ihid., p. 15, TV. 10—12. 

Ihid-, p. 115, V. 39. 

20 Ihid., p. 126, TV. 21—25. 
^^lUd., p. 136, V. 24. 

01 Ihid., p. 150, VT. 17-18. 

543, 52—70. 

00 Ratmyana, p. 208, vs. 46-47. 
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brothers.®^ Earning money by selling lac, flesh, honey, 
iron or poison was considered abominable.®® The offer- 
ing of oblations in honour of the departed spirit was a 
common custom,®® and the offering of watery oblations in 
honour of the departed ancestors was prevalent.®^ Jealousy 
among rival brothers was not unknown. It was a com- 
mon-place occurrence that a wife should cling to her 
beloved, a friend should act in a like manner. For a 
brother to stick to his brother and act in a reciprocal way 
was something uncommon . ®® 

Devotion to husband was considered as the highest 
virtue for married women.®® According to the orthodox 
ideal of the age, the amorous look from other’s eyes, the 
faintest touch from a member of the opposite sex other 
than her husband would have a sinister influence on the 
good reputation of a chaste wife.^® 

No act of violence should be committed on the weak 
and the helpl^s and specially on women. Such unchival- 
rous conduct looked like an act of cowardice. Stealing 
others’ wives by treachery was an offence. Respectable 
ladies never exposed themselves to public view. Seclu- 
sion of women within the confines of the inner apartment 
was the usual rule. If necessity arose, they would move 
in palanquins or some other covered vehicles with ade- 
quate veils over their faces and requisite garments over 
their bodies. On no ordinary account could . they come 
out to public streets by crossing the city gates on foot 


Ihid., p. 240, 6. 

Ihid., p. 320, V. 38. 

IMd.,--p. 322, vT. 2-3. 

Bmnayana, p. 372, vs. 26-27. 

Ihid., p. 1158, V. 14. 

Ihid., p. 205, vs. 25i-26. 

^’^Ihid., p. 1196, vs. 19-20; p. 1198, vs. 26-27. 
« Ihid., p. 1165, vs. 12-13, 
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or move with an open countenance,^* The exit of women 
before the public view was allowed for serving the needs 
of different kinds of Vyasanas like hunting, game of 
dice, etc. In times of war or public sacrifice on the occa- 
sion of the marriage ceremony or during the work of 
choosing one’s partner from among a large number of 
suitors in an open assembly (Smyamvara) or in times of 
great distress or sorrow women had the right to come out 
of their harem and expose themselves to public view. The 
use of deformed men and women for the work of the 
harem was in vogue at the time of the RiimSy am . The 
life of widow seems to be the worst lot, the highest curse 
for a woman. 

There were expert barbers, as well as good musicians 
and well-trained courtesans, big merchants and traders at 
Ayodhya.^® Disrespect to BrShmanas, parents and 
priests was considered to be a sacrilege.'*® Preservation 
of dead bodies in vessels filled with oil was then known.*’’ 
King Da^aratha’s dead body was preserved for sometime 
before its actual cremation by Bharata.*® 

Religious History 

At the time of the Ramayana, the people and the 
members of the royal household were on the whole reli- 
gious. Religious sacrifices were performed and Vedic 
mantras were chanted. During the horse sacrifice of 
King Dasaratha, twenty-one kinds of sacrificial wood were 
prepared and set up by expert craftsmen; of these six 
were made of the timber of the Bilva tree, six of Khadira 

p. 1185, T. 61; p. 1194, vs. 14-15. 

Ibid., p. 181, vs. I — 3. 

44 p. 1309, vs. 42-43. 

Ibid., p. 1220, vs. 3 — 5. 

46/&ii., p. 1267, V. 21, 

i^Ihid., p. 1419, V. 3. 

Ibid., p. 322, V. 4. 
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wood, six of PaMoi plant, one of tlie Slesmdtaka'^^ timbet 
and the remaining two of pine wood. The saerificial 
wood was covered with cloth and gold and worshipped 
with scented flowers. In a sacrifice many cows and a 
large number of gold and silver bits were given to the 
priests.®® Oin the banks of the Sarayu, Rama and Lak4- 
mana offered their morning prayers and repeated the 
Savitri mantra at the instance of the sage Vi^vamitra.®^ 
In the hermitage of Visvamitra, they performed the usual 
sandhyd and morning prayers and offered oblations to the 
sacrificial fire.®^ As we have already pointed out, offer- 
ing of oblations in honour of the departed spirit was the 
common practice. The Ksatriya kings and princes used 
to observe ten days of asauca or the observance of impurity 
caused by the death of relations.®® Among the Brahmanas, 
sophists were not unknown and followers of the hedonist 
school of Garvaka were also found. Four hundred horse 
sacrifices, four thousand Vdjafeya and numerous 
Gomedha, Agnistoma and Atirdtra sacrifices®* were 
performed by some eminent kings of the Iksvaku race. 
Duly bathed, a Kaatriya king used to offer oblations to 
fire, and make worship in adoration of his ancestors and 
Brahmanas and then pray before the images in temples 
inside his palace. As regards religious rights the Sudras 
remained on a low footing of inequality in comparison 

Cordia obliqua-Cordia Myx Linn Willd- A tree or shrub 
iu all provinces, -whole of warmer parts of India; a pretty large 
but lovp- tree in most parts of Circars, but chiefly in gardens and 
hedges and near villages in Gujjarat, North Kanara., Deccan, 
Western Ghats, etc. There are two varieties, viz., KsJiudra 
&lesmStaT{,a=Co'rdia ohliqua and Slesmataka or Cordia WalUchu. 
When ripe the fruits of this plant are eaten by the people of the 
locality. 

Rdmayam, p. 31, -w. 50-51. 

Ihid.j p. 47, vv. 3-5. 
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with the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. gambuka, a gudra 
by birth, was slain by Rama for making vedio sacrifices. 

Jainism 

In the history of Jainism, we find that a Jaina 
tlrthahkara named AJitanatha was born at Ayodhya. He 
earned the title of the “Victorious” for he was so devout 
an ascetic that he was unrivalled in performing auster- 
ities. He soon attained salvation.®*’ A Jaina monk 
named Buddhakirti was well versed in Jaina scriptures. 
-He flourished during the interval between Pfirsvanatha 
and Mahavira. Once while performing austerities on the 
banks of the Sarayu in Palasanagara he saw a dead fish 
floating. He carefully watched it and thought that 
there was no harm in eating the flesh of the dead fish for 
there was no soul in it.-” 

Lord Adiguru attained enlightenment on the Astavata 
mountain near Ayodhya. Twenty-four Jain images were 
established on this mountain. Dovinda Suri while wan- 
dering at Serisaya took his bath in the Sarayu river 
according to the Vimdhatlrthakalpa. At the instance of 
the Goddess Padmavatl a blind artisan was employed to 
make an image of Par^vanatha. Three great images 
were brought from Ayodhya by air. 

Buddhism 

Ayodhya was hallowed by the dust of the feet of 
Gautama Buddha who lived there on the banks of the 
Sarayu. While he was there, he pointed out to the 
bhikkhus, the transitoriness of the human body. He told 
them thus, “The human body is like a foam, and similar- 
ly consciousness, glamour, and human activities, ete., 

B5 Ihid., p. 1420, w. 3-4. 
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iiave no essence at all.”®® The inhabitants of Ayodhya 
saw the Buddha entering their town accompanied by a 
large number of bhikkhus. They built a monastery for 
him in a dense forest at a curve of the river Ganges and 
presented it to him. He dwelt there for sometime.®® 

Political History 

The BamMyana r&i&cB to the kings of Ayodhya and 
the system of administration prevalent there . It is in- 
teresting to note here the duties of an Iksvaku king. 
Aroused from his sleep at dawn by the hymns of prisoners 
and SMto, a king was served with water for washing 
hands and feet. Duly bathed a Ksatriya king offered 
oblations to fire and prayed before the images in temples 
inside his palace. After finishing the morning duties he 
used to attend to the business of his state and then go 
to his court where he would meet his ministers. The 
king with his ministers used to listen personally to the 
prayers and complaints of his subjects.®® Worthy treat- 
ment was given to state guests including kings and 
princes.®^ The king used to spend the first- half of each 
day in doing the business of his state and the latter half 
of his time was spent in enjoying the company of the 
ladies of his harem.®® 

The chief aim of a righteous monarch was to earn 
the loyalty and goodwill of his subjects.®® He used to 
hear the report of his trusted servants and reliable court- 
iers in order to ascertain the public opinion about his 
government.®^ He used to redress the grievances of his 

Samyutta Nikdya^ III, 140 ff. 

Sdratthapakdsim^ II, p. 320. 

60 Rdmuyana^ pp. 1354-55, vv. 9 — 24 and 1. 

61 Ibid,^ p. 1356, vs. 5 & 11. 

63 lUd., p. 1367, vs. 1445, 
p. 1364, vs. 5—7, 
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subjects as far as possible.**® Nobody was detained or kept 
waiting at his door if he came to pray for somcthitig 
before the king.**® He was assisted in his administration 
by able ministers, eminent Jurists and men well-ver.sed in 
the sacred, lore. Punishment was always in propoidion to 
the nature and gravity of the offence.**" Life-long exile 
Or transportation was an alternative for death sentence.**** 
The king used to give private interviews to spies and 
special messengers for confidential talks. Divulging 
state-secrets, watching or overhearing such secret talks 
were highly punishable.**® The succession to the throne 
was generally determined according to the law of primo- 
geniture in the Iksvaku family.'*** 

Eama’s youngest brother Satrughna ruled Mathura 
which he founded.** His younger brother, Bharata, with 
his two sons Taksa and Puskala conquered the Gandhara 
country. The cities of Taksasila and Puskalavati were 
ruled by the two sons of Bharata.**® Candrakanta and 
Ahgadiya were ruled by the two sons of Laksana named 
Candraketu and Ahgada.'^® Ku^a and Lava were rulers 
of southern and northern KoMa respectively.'*** gatru- 
ghna, Rama’s younger brother, installed his two sons 
Suvahu and gatrughati as kings of Mathura and Vaide^a 
kingdoms respectively.^® 
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In the Mahabharokta,"'^ the mention is made of sixteen 
ceiebrated kings (sodasa-rajika) some of whom belonged 
to Ayodhya, namely, Mandhatr, Sagara, Bhagiratha, 
Ambarisa, Dilipa'^'^ and Rama Da4arathi. In the Mahd- 
bharata mention is also made of Iksvaku, Kakutstha, 
Yuvanasva, Raghu, Nimi and others.'^* The pious Dir- 
ghayajna was the king of Ayodhya when Yudhisthira 
ruled and performed his Rajasuya sacrifice.'^® Divakara 
was a king of Ayodhya who was the contemporary of 
Senajit, king of Magadha. Both of them were contem- 
poraries of Asimakrsna.®“ Iksvaku, one of the nine sons 
of Manu Vaivasvata*^ reigned at Ayodhya who had two 
sons, Vikuksi-sasada and Nimi. From the former was 
descended the great Aiksvaku dynasty of Ayodhya gene- 
rally known as the solar race. 

The Iksvakus, Aiksvakus or Aiksvakas are the titles 
of the solar race. Iksvaku was so called because he was 
born from the sneeze of Manu. The Puranas give a 
list of the kings of Ayodhya. *** 

The Rdmdyana genealogy, according to Pargiter, 
must be treated as erroneous and the Pauranic genealogy 
is to be accepted.®^ The Puranas say that there were two 
Dilipas, one father of BhagTra^a and the other father 
or grandfather of Raghu, but according to the Rdma- 
yana, there was only one Dilipa, father 'of Bhagiratha 

55, 2170; xii, 29, 910—1037; i, 1, 223-4. 

T7 Dilipa II. 

■^8 MahahJiarata, 13, 227 — 34. 

241, 2. 

Vdyu, 99, 270 and Matsya, 50, 77. 
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and great-grandfather of Eiaghu. According to the 
Ramayaum, Eaghu was the father of Kalmasapada and 
Aja is placed twelve generations below Eaghu but the 
Puranas make Aja son of Eaghu. The RughummSa^^ 
supports the Puranas that Aja was the son of Eaghu. 
The Runm/ana makes Kakutstha son of Bhagiratha and 
grandson of Dilipa but the Puranas say that he was the 
son of Sa^ada. The MahabJidrata supports the Puranas.*® 
The Raghummiafi'^ also supports the Puranas in saying 
that from his time the kings had borne the title of 
Kakutstha and that Dilipa was his descendant. 

From Dasaratha to Ahinagu there is general agree- 
ment. After Ahinagu, most of the Pur^as give a list 
of some twenty kings Paripatra to Brhadbala agreeing in 
their names though some of the lists are incomplete to- 
wards the end.*® 

The Aiksvaku genealogy of Ayodhya mentions the 
following kings : — (1) Prasenajit who was the contem- 
porary of Matinara; (2) Yuvanasva II, Mandhatr who 
married ga^abindu’s daughter named Bindumati Citra- 
rathi, (3) Purukutsa and (4) Trasadasyu. 

Jaiinu of Kanyakubja married the grand-daughter 
of Yauvanasva, that is, Mandhatr.®® 

The Talajanghas attacked Ayodhya and drove the 
king Bahu from' the throne. Mandhatr of Ayodhya had 
a long war with the Druhyu king Aruddha or Angara*® 
and killed him.*^ 

85 V, 35-6. 

80 Mahaiharata, iii, 201, 13615-16. 
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88 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 94. 
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Subahu, son of the Cedi king Virabahu and Rtuparna, 
king of Ayodhya, were contemporaries.®^ Jamadagni 
allied himself with the royal house of Ayodhya for he 
married Renuka, daughter of Eenu.®® 

Sumitra was the last of the Iksvaku kings in the 
Kali age who was contemporary with the Buddha. The 
royal house of Iksvaku sank into oblivion at the time of 
this king. 

The kings of Ayodhya were connected with the 
iVasistha family. The Vaiisthas were their hereditary 
priests.®® The earliest Va^istha was the famous priest of 
Ayodhya in the reigns of Trayyaruna, Satyavrata- 
Tri^anku and Hariscandra.®® The next great Vasistha 
was the priest of Ayodhya in the time of Hariscandra’s 
successor Bahu who was driven from his throne by the 
Haihaya-Talajahghas aided by the Sakas, Kambojas, 
Yavanas, Paradas and Pahlavas from the north-west but 
Vasistha maintained his position. 

Mitrasaha Kalmasapada Saudasa, king of Ayodhya, 
had the fourth noted Vasistha as his priest. The fifth 
was priest to Dilipa If lOiatvahga and the sixth was 
priest to Dasaratha and his son Rama. King Kalmasa- 
pada Saudasa beguiled by a Raksasa offered Vasistha 
human flesh as food and was cursed by him. 

Iksvaku obtained Madhyades'a®^ and was the progeni- 
tor of the solar race,®® with its capital at Ayodhya. 
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The kingdom of Ayodhya rose to very great eminence 
under Ynvanasva IP® and especially his son Mandhatr. 
The latter married Sasabindu’s daughter Bindumati. Tie 
was a very famous king, a Gakravartin and a Samraj and 
extended his sway very widely.’®® Mandhatr or his sons 
carried their arms south to the river Narmada. The 
supremacy of Ayodhya waned and the Kanyakubja king- 
dom rose into prominence under its king Jahnu. The 
Haihayas overcame Ayodhya. The foreign trilies settled 
there after Ayodhya was conquered. 

Ayodhya rose to prominence again under Am^umant’s 
second successor Bhagiratha and Bhagiratha’s third suc- 
cessor Ambarisa Nabhagi.^®’ 

Of the Manva or solar kingdoms that existed origin- 
ally three remained, those of Ayodhya, Videha and 
Vaisall.’®® These three Manva kingdoms were not domi- 
nated by the Aila stock. The earliest Ahgirasas were 
connected with Mandhatr, king of Ayodhya, and the 
eariliest Angirasa Esi was connected with Hariscandra, 
king of Ayodhya.’®® 

Dasaratha called in the help of the rustic Il§yas'rnga 
from Ahga.’®’ The eastern and southern kings and kings 
of the distant Punjab were invited to Dasaratha’s sacri- 
fice at Ayodhya. Ayodhya and the Vasisthas had no 
association then with the brahmanically elite region as 
Pargiter points out.’®® The Kathasaritsagara refers to 
the camp of Nanda in Ayodhya.’®® 

MaJidbhdrata, iii, 126. 

100 Ihid., iii, 126, 10462. 

101 Br., 78, 55—77; Bad., vi, 22, 7—18; Ig., i, 66, 21-2; Fa, 
88, 171-2. 

102 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 292. 

103 Ibid., p. 304. 

10^ Rdmayana, i, 9 and 10. 

105 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 314, 

106 Tawney’s Ed., I, p. 37. 
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In Buddhism we find that there was a king of Ayodhya 
named Kalasena whose city was surrounded by ten sons of 
Aindhakavenhu (Andhakavenhudasaputta dasabhatika) 
who uprooted the trees, pulled down the wall, captured 
the king and brought his kingdom under their sway.^®^ 
The city of Ayujjha was governed by the descendants 
of king Arindama.^®® 

In Jainism we find that Prasannajita, a king of 
Ayodhya, give his daughter named Prabhavati in marriage 
to Par^vanathaJ®® 

Ayodhya seems to have been included within the 
kingdom of Pusyamitra Sunga. An inscription found at 
Ayodhya mentions the fact that Pusyamitra performed 
two horse-sacrifices or aivamedhas during his reign. ^^® 
According to a spurious Gaya plate, Ayodhya was the seat 
of & Gupta, jm/askandhdvdra OT ‘Camp of victory,’ as 
early as the time of Samudra Gupta. Some coins of Pura 
Gupta have on the reverse the legend, Vikramah,” 

which may be a shorter form of the full title ‘ Vikrama- 
ditya’. Allan identifies him with king Vikramaditya 
of Ayodhya, father of Baladitya, who was a patron of 
Buddhism through the influence of Vasubandhu. It may 
be assumed on the basis of this identification that the 
immediate successors of Skanda Gupta had a capital at 
Ayodhya probably till the rise of the Maukharis.^^® 


loT JdtaJca (Fausboll), IV, pp. 82-83. 

Vamsatthapakdsint (PTS), Vol. I, p. 127. 

y®® S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 48.; C. J. Skab 
(/ ainism vn North India, p, 83) Considers this to be a misconcep- 
tion.: 

110^?. /., Vol. XX, p. 57. 

m Of. B. M. C., 3upta Coins, p. cxsii. 

Rai Chandhnri, PoliMcctl History of Ancierit India, 4t]i 
Ed., pp. 496i-496, 
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Ayodhya Coins 

A large number of coins were found on the site of 
Ayodhya. These coins fall under three classes.”® The 
first and the earliest consists of a few rare cast pieces, of 
which three types are known. The first type is known 
from one piece only;^^^ it has a flower on the obverse and 
a plain reverse, and may not be a coin at all, but an orna- 
ment. Type 11 is only known from a unique specimen in 
the Museum, the obverse type is a smstika which con- 
nects it with type III, and the sym'bol on the reverse is 
well known from several series of punch-marked coins. 
The square coin published by H. Rivett-Carnac,”® (ob- 
verse svastika, rev. bull) is probably also a coin of this 
series. Type III is the commonest of this class ; the 
obverse, a svastika over a fish, is connected by the former 
symbol with the preceding type; the roughness of the cast- 
ing makes it difficult to break up the reverse type into its 
component symbols. These coins probably contain a 
crescent or a taurine symbol above a steelyard, but might 
be a taurine symbol over an axe. The former is the more 
probable explanation, and the occurrence of the steelyard 
suggests that these are local coins of the city, as distinct 
from the dynastic issues; they may be compared with the 
Taxila pieces bearing a steelyard. Their date may be 
conjectured to be the third century B.C. 

The remaining coins of Ayodhya are inscribed with 
the names of the rulers who issued them, and fall under 
two very distinct classes, issued by two separate dynas- 
ties, one of square cast coins showing no trace of foreign in- 
fluence in their style and types, and another of round struck 
pieces which have types rather than symbols. The coins 

113 Of. H. Eiveti-Carnac, J.A.S.B,, 1880, p. 138. 

11^ PL XVI. 6. 
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of the rulers of the first dynasty closely resemble one an- 
other in style and are connected by their types. The 
obverse is a bull, or rarely an elephant, before an elaborate 
symbol not always distinct, which is replaced on the coins 
of the later dynasty by a ceremonial standard or spear. 
The reverse type consists of a group of five or six symbols. 
The characteristic symbols are a small ‘Uj jain’ symbol, a 
tree in railing, a group of four nandifadas in a square, 
a smstika, a river or snake and another symbol. Two 
rulers, Visakhadeva and Sivadatta, have also the type of 
the abhiseka, of Laksmi. The names of six rulers of this 
dynasty are known from their coins, which bear simply 
the Prakrit form of the name in the genitive: They are 
Muladeva, (Mulademsa), Vayudeva {Vayvdevasa), Vi^a- 
khadeva (Visakhadeva^a), Dhanadeva (Dhanadevasa), 
Sivadatta {Sivadatasa) and Naradatta {Narada- 
tusa). At least one other ruler is represented by the un- 
certain coins on which the name is possibly Pathadeva. 
The type of Vis'akhadeva coin first published by Rivett- 
Carnac and now in the Indian Museum, has on the reverse 
a buckler-like object, a solar symbol with a central boss 
surrounded by a circle of dots within rims. This came 
from Fyzabad, as did all the coins published by Rivett- 
Carnac. No attempt to arrange these rulers in chrono- 
logical order is possible, nor have we any literary or in- 
scriptional references to them. They probably cover the 
second century B.C. 

The third class of coins belongs to a later dynasty. 
Prom Rivett-Carnac and Cunningham we know that these 
come from the same site. They are round pieces struck 
from dies leaving the seal-like impression characteristic of 
early Indian struck coin, and very distinct from the coins 
of the earlier dynasty. The usual types are obverse : a 
bull before a standard or spear, which closely resembles the 
ceremonial spear on the A^yamedha ' coins of Samudra 


Gr,upta,“'^ and reverse a bird, usually called a cock but 
probably a Au/ram, and a palm-tree with a river (or less 
probably a snake) below. These three elements are to be 
regarded as separate symbols and not as being combined to 
form a single type, as their proportions show. Anotliei’ 
but rarer reverse type is an elaborate mndipada in a 
framework; the complete form of this type is probably 
something like the large symbol found on the coins of 
Almora. This occurs on the coins of Kunmdasena, 
Ajavarman, Samghamitra and Vijayamitra. Vijaya- 
mitra is the only ruler who coins both types. On the coins 
of Kumudasena and Aijavarman, the object in front of the 
bull is probably a form of that on the coins of the earlier 
dynasty, a kind of triangular standard with cross-bar in 
railing. Kumudasena^'^ is the only member of the 
dynasty to call himself raja; the others inscribe their 
coins with their names only. The rulers represented in 
the British Museum are Satyamitra (Satyamitasa),- Arya- 
mitra (Ayyamitasa), Samgha (Mitra), Vijaymitra {Vijaya- 
mitasa), Kumudasena (Rdjna Kumudasenasa) to which may 
be added from the Indian Museum collection the names of 
Ajavarman {Ajmarmana) and Devamitra {Devamitasa)}'^^ 
None of these rulers is otherwise known to history. Their 
reigns probably covered the first two centuries A.D.*^" 


11^ Cf. Gupta Coins, PL V. &. 

gee Eapson ia J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 287. 

119 Cf. Catalogue of Coins in tJm Indian Museum, i, pp. 150- 
51, No. 16, PI. ilX. 16 and 18. 

190 Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, Introduc- 
tion, pp. Ixxxvii — ^xc and 129 — 139. 



UDAYOTTUSTGA 

By K. R. PiSHAKOTi 


UDAYOTTUI^GA, the author of the Kawmmli' on 
the Locana of iiMimavaguptapadacfirya, is also the ,‘mtlior 
of a love-lyric, called Mmjura-sandem.- He is one of the 
most eminent of our AlafiMrikas and at the same time the 
least known; and a note on this author in the light of the 
information available from the published portions of his 
works and from othej’ sources cannot Vjut he intei'esting 
to students of literary ci'iticism particulaT'ly. 

The late Prof. S. K. Sastri, M.A., PE.S., has as- 
sumed that the name of the author of K-L is Pttuhgodaya.'* 
Presumably, the name appears to be Udayottuhga. In 
the first place, Uttuhga is found used as a titular name 
elsewhere also.* In the second place, Vdmja, epigraphi- 
cal evidence show^s, is found used by certain families as a 
surname, indicative of their lineage from, or close asso- 
ciation with, the ancient Ceras. Thirdly, there are ves- 
tiges of the family name of Udaya still persisting in the 
names of certain towns and villages in the locality."’ And 
lastly, the expression uttuhgddudayaMsarndbhrtah (lould 

^ The first sixty-four pages of the text of Ttf" has het'u puh- 
lislied as the first 'fascicule by the late Prof. Min. S. K. Sastrv. 
and this, indeed, shows the extraordinary scholarship and crudi- 
liou of the author. 

- Extracts from MS- have lately been published by Dr. (’■ 
K. Eaja in MW. of the Kith June and then again of the 29th 
itugust 1943. 

a Vide- introduction to the edition of K-L. This view is 
presumably supported by Dr. Eaja also in the two contributions, 
mentioned in note 2 ante. ' 

■* Compare the name, for instance, Kulottunga Cola, 1072 — 
1118 A.D. / , #<.. . . 

s Vide paragraph following the next. 
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well mean the Vdaya king, named Uttuhga. These 
would show that the name of the author was Uttuhga, and 
not Udaya, and that he belonged to the Udaya royal 
family. 

This Udaya royal family, alias, VilMrmttam-sva- 
rnpam, had their headquarters at Udayampgrur, about six 
miles to the east of Trippunithura, which, in church his- 
tory, is famous for the synod of diamper under Archbishop 
Mene^es towards the close of the sixteenth century.® The 
family traces its descent from Kantha,’^ a mythical 
ancestor, and presumably who was 55. i.e., non- 
Ksatriya, by caste. The territories, over which the 
family held sway, extended roughly from Udayanapuram, 
near Vaikham, in the south to about Cranganore in the 
north. It lay westwards of the Kuru-svaru'pam towards 
the backwaters and comprised the whole of the sea-board 
minus the territories which belonged to the chief of 
Itappilly and the Kaimals, together known as the 
Anjikaimals, and it included among others the following 
places Cembil, Kumblam, Panannat, Elankunnapula, 
Cennamangalam, etc.® 

Some of the place names are interesting and may be 
noticed in this connection : Udayanapuram is Udayana- 
puram, the town of Udayana, i.e., the Udaya chief. 

« Yide H-C. 

^ In the author styles himself as ^rlkantharEja : 'oide 
article cited in note 2 ante. It deserves to be pointed out that, 
as our tradition would have it, the author and the Sande^akara are 
identical and, therefore, Sri Kantha who sends the message of 
love must he identical with Udayottuhga, the poet. Hence, we 
believe Sri Kantha is the titular name of XJttuhga, a name deriv- 
ed 'from that of the mythical ancestor of the royal family, in 
which he was born. This name is but unknown to us : compare 
for instance — 

SrikanthavamSahalasSmbudhipurnacandrah. 

® This is the information supplied by my friend and colla- 
borator, Mr. A. G. Warrier, Superintendent, Secretariat, Erna- 
kulam in summary form. 
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Udayam-perur is Udayana-perur, i.e., the great town of 
the Udayana king, presumably the capital. Udayattum- 
vatukkal, alias Udayottuhga-vatukkal,® is the seat of 
Udayottuhga. Again, Udayottuiiga figures in the name 
of a local temple of leaiming — Udayatuhgehara'panditn- 
sabhamatham}^ which is more correctly Udayottungesmra- 
panditasabhdmatham ; and, if the name is any indication, 
this centre of Sastric studies must have been at least 
actively patronised by Udayottuiiga.” The vestiges, still 
persisting in the names of towns and villages in the area 
between Vaikham and Trippunithura, would indicate that 
the Udaya royal family, alias the Villarvattamsvarupam, 
had their headquarters somewhere in this area. 

The last chieftain of this royal family resigned his 
titles and privileges in favour of the royal family of 
Cochin, whose feudatory he was, and the circumstances 
which led to this incident are found narrated in a family 
chronicle, some leaves of which alone are now available. 
The chief of Parur, another feudatory of Cochin, insulted 
the chief of Villarvattam ; and the latter, himself unable 
to demand compensation, went to hi.s overlord, the king 
of Cochin, adopted him as his anantaravan, i.e., heir and 
successor, and requested him to avenge the insult done to 

® The term — vatukkal — means seat or residence; and hence 
the term means the residence of Udayottuhga. 

The funds of this temple of learning have been utilised 
for founding the San.skrit college at Trippunithura, over which 
the present writer had the honour to preside for six years from 
192S— 29. 

” We say pflOwh.sed-guardedly. For, according to a tradi- 
tion current amongst us, this was a very old centre of learning 
and was once pre.sided over by Pi-abhakara, the founder of the 
Guru school of MlmSvisa- Udayottuhga possibly extended the 
scope of its activities and made it function better by increasing 
the funds at its disposal. Fide the writer’s paper Sanskrit 
Studies in Cochin, contributed to i"C. 

Unfortunately, it was a very damaged, copy, and, what 
was worse, the pages were deranged. 
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himself and his family. The forces of Cochin marched 
against the arrogant Parur chief, and in a short time 
defeated him utterly.^® This event should have taken 
place towards the close of the fifteenth century, and this 
is sugge.sted by an incident recorded by the Portuguese. 
In the year 1510 A.D. one Thommaraja, a Christian ap- 
proached the Portuguese, represented himself as the lineal 
descendant of the Villarvattamsvarupam and hence the 
heir and successor to the family estates and titles,’^ and 
requested them to reinstate him on his ancestral throne 
which had been taken over by the king of Cochin. This 
representation did not produce any result, but the date 
given indicates the period of the merging of the Villar- 
vattam-svarupam in the royal house of Cochin : it must 
have taken place sometime towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. When the tradition mentioned in the family 
chronicle is read along with the incident reported by the 
Portuguese, we get to know the circumstances which led 
to the merging of the family : firstly, the conversion of 
the heir-presumptive into an alien faith ; and secondly the 
chief’s incapacity to avenge the insult offered to him and 


Prim a facie, the iiicident narrated here seems to have 
taken plare in 647 M.E. that is, 1472 A.D. It may, Iiowever, he 
mentioned that this dating is not inconsistent -with the date ad- 
vanced on other bases. 

This would evidently mean that the last chief who made 
over the title.s to Cochin must have been deceased by the time. 

Thommaraja, the Christian pretender to the titles of VUldr- 
rattam-svarupam., was encouraged to do so, because the Portuguese 
were also Christians and were interesting themselves in the wel- 
fare of that community, but more because they had great influence 
oyer the King of Cochin. Again, just about this time there was 
discord in the Cochin royal family also over the question of suc- 
cession : {vide, the Cochin State Manual). Certainly, if the pre- 
tender had any right, the Portuguese would have championed his 
cause, for that would have meant a Christian kingdom under their 
thumb. And this, therefore, is an indication that Thommaraja 
had by his apostacy forfeited his claims to the throne. 
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the family by the chief of Parur.*® Naturally, therefore, 
the last chief of the family adopted the king of Cochin as 
the successor to his family titles and privileges, the bulk 
of the landed properties being handed over to his childi en, 
from whom is said to have descended the present Paliyam 
family . 

■ ^ W know that Udayottuhga, the author of K-L. and 
MS. must have been alive sometime about 1480 A.D. as 
his reference to Uddanda clearly indicates.'* And, since 
the Svarupam became merged in the Cochin royal family 
tefore 1510 A.D., we may conclude with a fair degree of 
certainty that it was this prince himself who handed ovei” 
the family titles to Cochin. Himself not being a warrior, 
he could not avenge the insult done to him ; nor could he 
prevent his amntaravan from becoming a convert to 
Christianity. Hence, Uddayottuhga handed over his 
family titles to the king of Cochin and devoted himself to 
the gentler arts of peace— to poetry and literary criticism 
and to the organisation, rather development, of the temple 
of learning at Kumblam, known as Udayatuhgeimra- 
<panditasahhdmatham. This, then, gives the date of the 
author of K-L ; he must have been living in the last quar- 
ter of the fifteenth century and must have died before 1510 
A.D.;'® and this dating is borne out by the reference to 
Uddanda. 

The identity of the author of K-^L tod MS. and his 
contact with Uddanda explains Udayottunga’s sending a 

Presumably, this had something to do with the conversion 
of the heir. 

1'' This also explains the close relationship existing between 
the Paliyam family and the Cochin Royal Family even unto this 
(lay. In olden days, the head of the family was the prime min- 
ister of the Maharaja of Cochin. 

IS Cf. YOG. Chapter III. 

Vide note 14 ante. This is the date of Thommaraja’s re- 
presentation to the Portuguese. 
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message of love and hope to a heroine, belonging to the 
house of Taccapalli in Annakara-desam, near Kunna- 
kulam,^^ and Uddanda’s sending a similar message to a 
heroine at Cennamangalam, the southern headquarters of 
Viillarvattam chief . During this period and for sometime 
later, Porkkalam, near Kunnakulam, was a sacred shrine 
for all orthodox scholars, for there lived the famous 
Payyur Bhattatiris-^ver a dozen in number — and all 
alike distinguished scholars and poets, the foremost 
amongst whom were Maharsi and his son Paramesvara, 
known also as Mlmamsd-cakravartl who has left his name 
behind him in a series of original contributions in the 
field of Mimamsa-sastra.^^ Uttunga, himself being a 
scholar, was naturally drawn to this Bhatta-mana, where 
he came into contact with the great scholar-poet XJddanda. 
There the chief must have married a woman of the place, 
probably the daughter of the local chief, Kandan-kota, and 
to her he later sends a message of love in his MS. Gen- 
namangalam was the southern headquarters of the Villar- 
vattam chief, and Uddanda must have often visited that 
place at the invitation of Uttunga, and so he sends a 
message of love' to a woman there in his KS.^® These two 
Sandeias together complete a geographical survey of 
Kerala from Kolattiri in the north to Trivandrum in the 
south. The heroine of MS. was Uma alias Maracemanti,®^ 
a daughter of Kandan-kota of Cittanjursvarupam.^® She 

^0 Vide tile first paper of Dr. Rajia, quoted in note 2 ante. 

21 Tliis is the theme of the well-known KS. of Uddanda, pub- 
lished hy the Mangalodayam Company, Trichur. A short notice 
of this work is set forth by the writer in his VGC, that is being 
serially published in the BSBVRI, Trichur, vide Chapter III. 

22 The subject is elaborated in VGC, mentioned in note ante- 

23 As a matter of fact Uddanda’a contact with Cennaman- 
galam was a topic difiicult to expla :ni vide VGC cited in note 20 
ante. 

2^ Vide citation in note 14 ante. 

25 go far as we know there seems to be no justification for 
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must have been a well-known figure of the day, for she 
appears again as the heroine of the earliest Malay alam 
kavya, (7£/. a work which has to be assigned to the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, as internal evidence shows.®® 

To conclude : the author of K-L and must have 
lived in the latter half of the fifteenth century, married 
Uma alias Maracemanti, daughter of Kanclan-kota of 
Cittanjursvarupam, handed over his titles and privileges 
to the king of Cochin towards the close of the wntury and 
devoted himself to the arts of peace, to literature and 
literary criticism and to the extension of the Pandita- 
sabha at Kumblam.®^ 

The writer here permits himself to indulge in a little 
speculation. The most important work on the rhetoric of 
Malayalani language is LT. We have elsewhere shown 
that the author of this work must have lived after 1401 
A'.D., possibly in the latter half of the century.®® The 
erudition, versatality and critical acumen which charac- 
terise LT. are of the same order of merit as is seen in the 
K-L. May we not, therefore, identify the author of K-L 
with the author of LT^ This is tempting enough,®* but 
at present it is a mere speculation to be accepted or re- 
jected in the light of a comparative study, when the full 
text of K-L. and MS. are rendered available. 

assuming that Uma alias Marac.emanti 'Was the wife of Kandan- 
kota., chief of Cittanj!ur. The expression, Snbantlionilpatihalm- 
•matam- as well means the daughter of the chief, and this prohahly 
was one reason why Udayottuhga. married her. Simirarly, Dr. 
Eaja’s citation of a parallel from US, serves no useful purpose in 
the context, since there also Unninili was only the daughter of 
the chief- of Vatakkankur and not his Wife. And note this San- 
deja does not say that she 'was the consort of Kandan-kota. 

The subject is set forth in soine detail in YGC, already 
cited in note 20 ante. 

27 Vide the writer’s naper on Sanskrit Studies in Cochin, 
vide PC. 

2 ® This is set forth in the writer’s paper on LT., vide note 43 , 
which is being published in the current number of BSRVI. 

29 Vide the writer’s paper on LT. cited in the last note. 
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EESEAECH IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY : A REVIEW 

By P. T. Raju 
{Continued from fage ^Q^) 

It is maintained by some that the doctrine of Emei’- 
gent Evolution is to be found in Indian Philosophy, parti- 
cularly in the Saukhya. One writer thinks that tattmn- 
taraparimnia is emergent evolution. Tlie reader is 
staggered. If the writer is questioned he might liegin 
drawing distinctions and concludes that the western 
conception of emergent evolution, if it is to be perfect, 
ought to be tattmntaTaparindm^a. But we are concerned 
not with what emergent evolution ought to he for the 
west but with what it is in the west. Idoyd Morgan is 
the first philosophical exponent of the view. Indeed, 
Alexander, Hobhouse and some others used the idea 
earlier, but the first to use the term as a label for his 
philosophy is Lloyd Morgan. Later also other formula* 
tions of the theory sprang up. One important point we 
should not forget is that Emergent Evolution is a philo- 
sophy of the naturalists, that is, those who maintain a 
scientific attitude in philosophy or who do not leave the 
level of the natural sciences and uphold naturalism in 
one form or another. But it is doubtful whether ‘natu- 
T'alism’ can be applied to the Sankhya at all. As natu- 
ralists these philosophers maintain that life and mind 
emerge out of matter or, to use a more exact term, super- 
vene upon matter. Thus emergence does not mean that 
they remain submerged for a Ibhg time and then later 
come to the surface, but that they are qualities which 
certain configurations of matter obtain. They are not 
substantives : they are not sat before they emerge. Un- 
like the Sankhya, these evolutionists do not accept the 
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satkaryavada. 'yR.M.. Wheeler writes: “‘Emergence,’ 
in the following pages, is neither the manifestation or 
unveiling of something hidden and already existing, as in 
the common and etymological denotations of the word, 
nor some miraculous change, — ^but a novelty of behaviour 
arising from the specific interaction or organisation of a 
number of elements, whether inorganic, organic, or 
mental, which thereby constitute the whole, as 
distinguished from their mere sum, or resultant.”^® One 
more important difference is this. Lloyd Morgan himself 
writes : “We are not to suppose that this means that the 
atom develops into a molecule, this into a plastidule (or 
whatever it may be called at the level of life), and so on.”^'^ 
That is, there is no change of the lower into the higher : 
the lower does not become the higher. There is no 
^arinama at all, either the tattvaniarafari'mma or any 
other. But then what is it that happens? The author 
continues : “Each higher entity in the ascending series is 
an emergent ‘complex’ of many entities of lower grades, 
within which a new kind of relatedness gives integral 
unity. May one say that each higher com-yilex takes on 
the r 61 e of a com-plex in virtue of its integral unity; and 
that the higher the status of any given entity along the 
line of advance, the more do both limbs of the compound 
word, and the concept it names, get the emphasis indicat- 
ed by italics.” Does the Sankhya advocate anything 
similar ? And if the Sankhya doctrine of creation is 
a form of emergent evolution, why not treat the doctrine 
of 'panclkafana as another, and so every theory of 
creation? Such comparisons and interpretations are of 
little value, and are positive hindrances to true under- 
standing. They are superficial and depend merely upon 

Quoted in McDooigall’s Modem Materialism and Emergent. 
Evolution, p. 233. ’ . ’ 

_ ^’’ Emergent Evolution, -g. 11. 
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the etymological meaning of the word, and not upon a 
systematic understanding of the concept. The idea is 
detached from its context or universe of discourse, and 
most of its significance is lost. This universe of dis- 
course is the philosophical outlook of naturalism, in which 
the concept grew and took form. 

Another example of such work which probably does 
not go beyond labelling is the interpretation of the 
Advaita as Holism after the famous book, Holism and 
Emlution, of General Smuts. The only reason I can 
imagine for calling Sankara’s philosophy Holism is that 
his Brahman is f urna or completely or whole. There is 
little else common between it and western Holism. 
Holism is a philosophy of evolution, according to which 
evolution tends to create more and more comprehensive 
wholes. Smuts writes in his preface; “An attempt is 
made to show that this whole-making or holistic tendency 
is fundamental in nature, that it has a well-marked 
ascertainable character, and that evolution is nothing but 
the gradual development and stratification of progressive 
series of wholes, stretching from the inorganic begin- 
nings to the highest levels of spiritual creation.” But 
does Sankara’s philosophy say anything about this 
tendency ? Is it a philosophy of evolution at all ? It is 
true that Hegel’s all-comprehensive Absolute Idea is 
shown as being evolved out of the poorest category Being. 
Somewhat similar processes may be shown in the philo- 
sophies of Schelling and some others. But nothing simi- 
lar can be shown in Sankara’s system. We do not 
advance one step in understanding it by comparing it to 
Holism. 

A third example is the discovery of Hormism or 
Hormic psychology in the Bhagavadgltd, the XJpa- 
nisads and so forth. Professor McDougall is the 
founder of the school of Hormic Psychology, and it arose 
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as a protest against understanding mind as a static struc- 
ture. It maintains that mind is dynamic and that the 
distinctive mark of the mental is purposivehess. 
McDougall writes : “This book teaches, then, a frankly 
and thoroughly 'pur'posive 'psychology . Such psychology 
is distinctive only so far as other schools neglect, ignore, 
or deny this most fundamental peculiarity of all our acti- 
vities, their purposiveness. As soon as (and the date 
cannot be so far distant) all psychologists recognise this 
peculiarity, purposi've psychology must lose its distinc- 
tiveness and becomes merely psychology . . As a 

matter of fact Indian psychology or philosophy says 
nothing at all about the methods of interpreting mind. 
There is really no need to introduce a concept like the 
Horme, and its introduction cannot but lead to confusion 
and misunderstanding. Even when we have to deal with 
instincts — and McDougall’s psychology is famous for its 
treatment of instincts — we may simply call them as such 
without bringing in the idea of the Horme. The difference 
between structuralism, mechanism, epiphenomenomilasm, 
etc., has not been made by Indian psychology . When once 
we call a particular doctrine Hormio Psychology, we have 
then to waste much of our energy to find out in vain the 
corresponding details, and then misunderstand and mis- 
lead. Indeed Indian philosophy has no separate psy- 
chology even. There are certain psychological discussions 
interspersed with metaphysics, logic, ethics, rhetoric, 
etc. Even as a philosophical system Hormism cannot be 
found in Indian Philosophy. For universal hormism 
would mean that our universe exhibits purposiveness. 
But to attribute such a doctrine to Indian Philosophy 
would amount to nothing less than deliberate mis- 
understanding. x4.ll Indian systems, whether monistic 
or dualistic, preach the realisation of the Brahman as 

The E7iefgies of Men, p. 23. 
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the highest in life. But that can hardly be called 
Hormism. 

A: fourth example is the contention that the GUd 
preaches axiology or axiological idealism. Axiology is 
the theory of value. But it would be too much to say that 
the Gltd has a theory of value on the ground that Lord 
Krsna, when asked by Arjuna how he is to think of him, 
says that he is the best of every thing. Practically all 
schools of Indian Philosophy present some ideal of life, 
which they identify with the Brahman. But that is 
not a theory of value except in a very remote sense, in 
which case every religion must he called axiology as it 
exhorts us to strive after some ideal. Unless it is a 
systematically developed theory of value it is a misnomer 
to call it axiology. Some Indian systems may be called 
axiological idealism, when they identify reality and value. 
According to axiological idealism, reality is beyond sense 
and is the same as value. Urban, the greatest metaphy- 
sician of value who ever wrote in English, says : “ The 

ultimate inseparability of value and reality is now almost 
axiomatic; to attempt to divorce them can issue only in 
unintelligibility. As a matter of fact not even Sankara 
says that what he calls Eeality is value. But we can see 
through his writings and point out that he does mean 
their identity. And the position of the Bhagmadgltd may 
be called axiological idealism, only if it supports San- 
kara’s Advaita, but not merely on the ground of 
Krsna ’s utterances. 

It may perhaps be questioned whether it would be 
possible at all to interpret our theories if we are not to 
give them any names. Certainly,’ we have to call them 
by some names, not necessarily the names of theories 


1 G-m, X, 19 foil. 

2'' Urban; The Tntelligihle Wotld^ Preface, 
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which are the latest developments in the west. Progress 
in Indian philosophical research does not consist in the 
progressive branding of the same old theories with the 
names of the western doctrines which are being formu- 
lated from day to day. Our philosophy is ancient and 
mainly concerned with ontology. Modern scientific 
theories and outlook could not have influenced it. The 
philosophical reaction which we find in the west to such 
theories and outlook, and which took the form of the 
philosophies of evolution, axiology, phenomenology, etc., 
etc., cannot naturally be found in it. We cannot be too 
cautious in our selection of terminology for interpreting 
our philosophy. 

There is a method of interpretation, which, though 
more serious, necessarily leads to wrong evaluations. It is 
based upon the philological study of terms and a genetic 
study of concepts. Undoubtedly such studies are useful 
in understanding the growth of connotations. Yet to 
insist that the origin of the concept invariably determines 
the significance of the system is one of the greatest philo- 
sophical blunders. If, for instance, atman originally 
meant breath as in the Gterman root atmen, should we 
therefore compare Indian Philosophy, for which atma% is 
the highest spiritual principle, to the philosophy of 
Anaximenes, according to which air is the principle of 
the universe, and call it hylozoism or materialism? 
Again, as the word jlva comes from the root jt (to live), 
should we say that Indian thought has not reached beyond 
the biological conception of soul? These interpretations 
are fantastic, though scholarly; and to them the answer 
is that words as signs are mobile and transfer themselves 
not only from one physical object to another, but also from 
a physical to a mental. Betty Heimann’s Indian and 
Western Philoso'phy , which has already been referred to, 
is full of such interpretations. She writes : ‘ T studied 
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the classics. . . . from the linguistic standpoint, and this 
procedure ultimately developed into a philosophical 
method ultimately associated with the psychologit‘al 
aspect of philology.”-’ This is her standpoint. And 
her conclusion is that Indian Philosophy is transcendental 
materialism.^- “For while genuine materialism con- 
ceives the world as one unrepeated formation India, on 
the other hand, rises above single empirical observations 
and postulates the transformation of one empirical form 
into another, and finally of all these into a static shape- 
lessness which is beyond all empirical experience; and 
this, once again, precludes the identification of India’s 
Ontology with Eealism.”^® It is very difficult to discuss 
her arguments in a short compass but a few may be men- 
tioned and quoted. “This doctrine of Maya, however, 
even in its negative formulation by Buddhistic- Vedantic 
sects, is not akin to any Western idealistic system. Fox- 
in the first place no superiority of any spiritual discrimi- 
native principle is recognised ; on the contrary, it is the 
supremacy of the materialistic, the chaotic principle that 
is implied; it is eternal Matter that is asserted, and into 
this each single form in the end is reabsorbed. Is 
this the reason for identifying Indian thought with 
transcendental materialism 1 Does any system of Indian 
philosophy treat Maya as the highest principle 1 Even 
admitting the Sankhya, for argument’s sake, as the 
fundamental system as Heimann would have it,'-*® does it 
not have a discriminative principle besides matter? 
Further, “in Indian doctrine no merely spiritual principle 


21 Indian and Western Philosophy, p. 13. 
^^Ihid., p. 61. 

Ibid., p. 53. 

Ibid., p. 48. 

^^Ibid., p. 39. 
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can ever be supreme. From the very beginning, on 
the contrary, the second eternal principle of Matter is on 
an equal footing with Spirit or Mind.” “ In India, it 
must be observed, the first and last principle is not re- 
garded as being fundamentally different from perennial 
Matter; it is neither primeval consciousness, nor is it a 
purely spiritual principle; rather it is Matter itself in its 
chaotic stage or indefinite fulness or immeasurable empti- 
ness, together with the original urge towards self- 
manifestation.”^® If these statements are true, then 
Indian thought is transcendental materialism; it has not 
been able to rise from the material to the spiritual level. 
It understands spirit, probably, as rarefied matter, obeying 
all material laws. Is not the law of karma an inexorable 
material law attributed to spirit? Is not thereby spirit 
conceived in the likeness of matter? ‘‘This Atman (the 
vital essence in man) is the same in the ant; the same in 
the gnat, the same in the elephant, the same in tlie three 
worlds, ... the same in the whole universe.” So Indian 
thought could not rise above a biological conception! 
“Ndma-rupa therefore means that objects can be com- 
prehended by means of the name, the logical magical 
aspect, or the rfipa, the visible shape, the first principle 
being based on the presupposition namen et omen, that is 
to say, words are satya. Reality, and aksara, 
constant, inviolable entities; for India’s magical positiv- 
ism assumes that an object name is the key to its very 
essence, while the second possible approach to things is 
through rupa, visible form.” Do all the Indian systems 
believe that name is the essence of things? Child and 
Folk Psychologies tell us that for both children and 
primitive people names are the things or at least 
adjectives or properties of things. But as mind develops 


28 lUd.., pp. 56-7. 
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both in the race and in the child the word and the object 
get detached from each other, though the tendency re- 
mains for the word to come up wheneYer the object is 
thought of. But is the doctrine of the (ikmra brahman 
or the sahdabrahman (the Brahman as sound) based upon 
an ill-development of Indian mind and the consequent 
inability to distinguish between the word and the otiject ? 
Buddhism calls objects ndma-rupa, but is it because of 
its primitive and crude logic? Should we not say that 
Dr. Heimann’s conclusions themselves ai’e really due to 
her identifing name and thing ? What else can a philo- 
logical approach to philosophy mean ? 

The truth is there that in the mental development of 
the race and the individual the word is identified with 
the thing at first. That is why some of the earliest philo- 
sophical attempts both in the East and the West are 
characterised by intense philological activity. Even 
Greek philosophy before Plato is not exempted from it. It 
was thought that the nature of things could be determin- 
ed by the etymological study of their names. Plato had to 
discuss this question in his Cratylus. Zeller writes : 
“It was of the greatest consequence to the Ideal philo- 
sophy to ascertain what worth attached to words, and 
how far a true imitation of things might be recognised 
in them. His (Plato’s) ultimate conclusion, however, is 
only this, that Philosophy must go her own way indepen- 
dently of Philology. Are not the interpreters of 
Indian Philosophy to take advice from Plato ? Systematic 
study, systematic comparison, not only of one concept 
with, and to another but also of one system as such 
with, and to another system as such, must supersede 
philological interpretation. 


2’’’ Plato and the Older Academy, p. 212. 
F. 10 
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VII 

The true aim of research, in Indian Philosophy, even 
of the ancient, is not realised only by translating and 
editing the texts. The aim should at least be the crea- 
tion of the appreciation of our outlook, and that cannot 
be achieved only by translation. Nay, the aim should be 
wider and higher, the laying bare of the logical structure 
of our thought and making possible further developments, 
so that we can contribute to the progress of world’s philo- 
sophy. Editing and translation is not a very important 
part of research so far as Indian Philosophy as philosophy 
is concerned. It need not be undertaken by professor of 
the Philosophy Departments of our universities. It is 
as much a work of the Sanskritists, and so can be safely 
entrusted to members of the Sanskrit Departments. Even 
the work of tanslation can, to a large extent, be done by 
them. Where the work is fairly technical, collaboration 
between the Sanskrit and the Philosophy Departments 
would produce better results. Or it should be taken up 
by one who is qualified in both. Simple, expositions can 
be given by the Sanskritists themselves now and then tak- 
ing the help of a man of philosophy. But where syste- 
matic interpretation and comparison are involved, one 
who is only a Sanskritist can do little. Real philosophical 
work begins here. It is said that Sir Ganganatha Jha 
used to declare that a professor of philosophy in any 
Indian university could do nothing unless he knew 
Indian Philosophy. And the work has so far progressed 
now that none can do important work in Indian Philo- 
sophy unless one has a strong grounding in European 
Philosophy. The progress of Indian Philosophy depends 
in future on the number of important works that come 
from the hands of such workers and the use that is made 
of them in further developments. Otherwise, Indian 
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Philosopliy will continue to be treated as an antiquarian 
subject and will be studied as Buddbist remains are 
studied. India’s philosophers will no longer make any 
contribution to the future progress of world’s philo- 
sophy.^^ 


With this idea in mind, which I discussed at knigth, I com 
tributed the Chai^ter on ‘^Indian Philosophy: A vSuryey'^ to the 
Frogress of Indie Stvdies^ and gave a bibliography. A reviewer 
mentioned that the bibliography contains a glaring omission of 
the Mlmaiiisa Texts published in Madras IJniyersity Series, the 
Gaekwad Oriental 8eries, the (jhowkhainbu Saiiskrii Series etc. The 
reviewer seems to have looked only into the section on Miniaiiisa. 
Had he looked into the other sections also, he could have noticed 
that texts and translations were mostly excluded in the l)ibliogra]>hy, 
except in the case of Buddhism, where after naming' some Buddhist 
series, I tried to include as many of those which were not published 
in those series as seemed useful and important. I made the ex- 
ception because many of the Buddhist works, particularly of the 
Mahayana, are not found in any of the Indian languages, dead or 
living. And even here we have very few original texts, but mostly 
translations. Now, to include all the texts of all the systems, 
sects and religions would require many more pages than the 
maximum twenty-four allotted to the chapter. Even if a little 
more space had been allowed, it would have been more profitably 
used in discussing the methods adopted of research than giving a 
list of the poiblished texts which can be easily obtained from a 
catalogue of any oriental book company, and if still more space 
were given, for a philosophical evaluation of the works published 
on Indian Philosophy. The order of importance from the 
standpoint of philosophy would be: systematic presentations, 
evaluations and comparisons, then historical presentations, simple 
expositions, translations and then texts. The attitude of 
the reviewer may well be appreciated, as he is a pure 
Sanskritist. But so long as that attitude predominates and 
influences our research, we would be doing barm to our 
own philosophy, which will not cease to be of mere anti- 
quarian interest. A new attitude is badly now in need, as philo- 
sophical activity in our country has become stagnant. The new 
attitude should view Indian Philosophy as the philosophy of the 
Indians, both ancient and modern. The aim of Indian philosophi- 
cal research ought to be higher than the publication of texts and 
translations, which naturally eharacterivse only the early stages of 
the work. Unfortunately what I pleaded for in the work mention- 
erl seemed to have made no impression on the reviewer. I make 
this reference only as an example of the general attitude that still 
prevails to Indian philosophy. 
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VIII 

Classifying Indian Philosophy according to religion, 
that is, according to whether it is Hindu, Buddhist or 
Jaina, we find that till now much work has been done in 
Hindu and Buddhist philosophy, but not in the Jaina. 
It is not meant that many Jaina original works have not 
been published. The Jaina community in India is the 
richest, and many texts have been printed and publish- 
ed. But we do not find so much philosophical interpre- 
tation of Jainism as of Hinduism and Buddhism. 

The original texts of Indian Philosophy are not 
divided into metaphysics, ethics, logic, psychology, etc., 
as the works of European Philosophy are. We indeed 
find a few on logic and epistemology, but the other bran- 
ches are intermixed . Modern philosophical research is 
trying to separate them. Many books have been written 
on metaphysics and religion. We have till now only two 
important works on logic, namely, Vidyabhushan’s and 
Stcherbatsky’s. There are some translations of Tarka- 
sangraha with introductions and notes containing com- 
parative expositions of the Nyaya syllogism. But a com- 
parative philosophical evaluation of Indian logic or 
Indian logical systems has not yet been attempted. Still 
less work has been done in psychology. Besides, J. N. 
Sinha’s Indian Psychology — Petec'ption, which contains 
much logical and epistemological material, we have Rhys 
Davids’ Buddhist Psychology and Pathak’s Heyapaksha 
of Toga or a Constructive Synthesis of Psychological 
Material in Indian Philosophy . There are a few publi- 
cations on yogic psychology by western writers. But 
we have even now to say that we do not know what Indian 
psychology of the ancient systems would be when all the 
material ,is put systematically together. Sir Radha- 
krishnan in his Foreword to the last work says ; “Perhaps 
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a work which will integrate all material collected here 
into a systematic whole is yet to be written,” and his 
observation holds true even now. The same or even worse 
is the situation in ethics. We have no ethical philosophies 
or systems, and no systematic exposition of our ethical 
outlook is yet attempted. Of the Western writers 
Hopkins is the most sympathetic. We have M.M. 
Kane’s magnum o-pus, History of the Dharmasastm. In 
social and political philosophy some work has l>een 
done, particularly by Dr. Bhagavan Das and some few 
independent constructions ai‘e given by Dr. Vinaya- 
kumar Sircar. Many ethical and psychological exposi- 
tions of the growth of caste have appeared. In aesthe- 
tics, education and other branches a little work has been 
done; but it is not philosophically of much import ance.’'^® 


In this paper I am not giving the names of the many great 
scholars and their works as I gave them elsewhere. See Progress 
of Indie Studies. To make the article complete, I am making some 
general remarks on the amount of work done in different branches 
of philosophy. 




GLEANINGS FROM SOMADEVAStlRrS 
YAgASTILAKA CAMPU 

By N . Raghavan 
{Continued from 
Part II. 

Pp. 24-5 : A lady door-keeper of the queen is 
described here as proficient in the knowledge of the 
language, appearance, dress, etc. , of people of various 
countries. 

P. 37 A reference to a mechanical fan-aiM'angement 
near the bed of Amrtamatimahadevi, consisting of an 
image of a woman which was mechanically waving a 
fan — I 

P. 54 : With reference to the queen’s misbehaviour 
with the servant in the elephant-stables, the king remarks 
bitterly about the depravity of women. Somadeva quotes 
here two bits ; 

%Fr: and sprm nrfi I 

Of these the first quoted half -verse is found in 
Vatsyayana as referring to Venyas : 

I II. 9.36. 

P. 85 : A minister named Vasuvarsa and a minstrel 
named Subhasitavarsa are introduced. It may be noted 
that the Varsa-ending again is a Riastrakuta-characteris- 
tic. See my article on Somadeva in the NIA . 


1=^ P. 36 : On this page appears a description suggestive of acts 
of, sexual enjoyment; in this connection Srideva says, and 
Sriitasagara follows him, that Dhvani is an Alankara: 







Srideva, p. 18a. 
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P. 88. Some proverte : 
i. 3lTt%: (%) 

ii fWJTFt 

which alludes to a popular illustrative story. Earlier, in 
Pt. 1, p. 4:28 we have four proverbs : 

iv. 5^ n 5^5R5r %5r ^rF?fT5;s^r I 

V 3[l|l#5T55T k ^ <TtKfPtra5^- 

7ftr!rTIT: I 

vi. ftsicTTi 5T?rr^ ?:5Tr i 'rwtr fi^r %5r 

«l!«Wb^ 1 

P. 92 ; i 

'TTcT*!^ I ^<Jrar ^^tcr: ^ JT^Fi: I ^ 

I’ 

i:% ncf^ I 

These seem to form part of the Sutras of the Lokayata 
system. For the same set of Sutras, see Vatsyay ana’s 
Kama sutras 1. ii. 25-30. 

P. 95 : Reference to the prevalence of some sinful 
practices in some countries as a result of the king’s own 
example. 

^^5 ?iTO^5Ttrrj I 
%%S =? fra I 

Vahgimandala is interpreted as Ratnapura by 
Srutadeva; the same commantator calls Parasika, R&s- 
vanades'a; both he and Srideva interpret Visvamitrasrsti 
as Varnasankara. 

Kumarila also refers in his TaMiravarttika to Brah- 
man woman of Mathura and Ahicchatra as addicted to 
drinking: wg?^s^{|^R^trP(=tTWsi[^?tf}jrt p. 128 

edn. Chow. 1903. 
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P. 98. Just as Varnasankara is called Vi^vamitra- 
srstiprayoga, hunting is called Papardlii and meat, 
Ravanaiaka. 

P. 99. qT3trmT3Tfvrf%: a verse found in the tote 
(sd. 54) of Bhartrhari is quoted and ascribed to Varariici. 

On the same page a verse from a Purana and one 
from Vyasa {Mahabharata) are quoted. 

P. 100. A quotation from Vaivasvata Manu. 

2. Verses are quoted from the ArtJiaiastra of 
Bharadvaja, the section on Sadgunyas. These verses are 
valuable as hitherto no actual quotations have been found 
from Bharadvaja, though references to his views are made 
by Kautalya. 

% RcrTWcTT ^ i 

sr^rRT II 

57FST3t; t 

In Kautalya YII. 5, the verses which give the con- 
ditions which create discontent among people seem to be 
based on the above verses of Bharadvaja. The first line 
in Kautalya is identie*al with the first line quoted by 
Somadeva from Bharadvaja, etc; the other lines 

in Kautalya hei*e have also parallels in the quotation made 
by Somadeva. Cf. i 

P. 100. Then is given a quotation from ViMlaksa’s 
ArthaMstra, from the last section called Aupanisadika, 
stating that kings should announce the prohibition of 


animal slaughter on particular days : 

^ %f3nri m 

5B-sT5q-mf^ fwr^rr?; I 

This view is not cited in the Aupaniiadika section by 
Kautalya. grutasagara who says here 3'Tf^’ff? 
frorarf: bungles hopelesdy. 

F. 11 
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P. 101. Bana is quoted; the passage refers to the 
unmeritorious food which hunters are accustomed to, and 
it ocmts m th.Q Kadamharl in the description of the 
hunters. Kmyamala edn. p. 63. 

Pp. 101-3. and then 

follows a series of 7 Ary a verses, closely modelled on the 
PrasnottararatnamMiJcd ascribed to king Amoghavarsa, 
A.D. 814-880, a Svetambara Vimala and others. 

Pp. 104-5. A sample of anti-Jain declamation. 

Pp. 110-1. Sruti and Smrti are quoted. 

Pp. 111-2. Jyotisanga is quoted; Sahkhya,^® Yoga 
and Lokayata as Anviksiki are referred to. According to 
the reference here, Brhaspati’s work on Philosophy 
(Anviksiki) contains a reference to the text of Syadvada 
of the Nagnasramanaka. 

Yoga here is Nyaya. 

P. 112. In these and other citations, Somadeva is 
canvassing references to Jainism in Brahminical books. 
The further citations are from ; 

1. Prajapati’s Citrakarman: rr^rrcri^Jits^ I 

The reference is to the painting of a Sramana. This text 
may be the Bhrdhmlya Citrakarma §ilpasdstra of which 
the Tanjore Ms. No. 15430 represents a fragment. 

2. Adityamata. This again is a Silpa work, and the 
reference is to the making of God’s images, according to 
the Jain conception. This text may be the Bhdnumata 
in the Tanjore Library No. 15431, and the Madras Gnvt. 
Ori. Mss. Library, B. No. 5281. 

3. A verse from the Pratisthakanda of Varaha- 
mihira. 

etc., 


IS grutasagara’s gloss sM is a mistake. 
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P.113. 4. Nimittadhyaya (oa Omens). 

5. Poets : TJrva, Bharavi, Biiava.bhuti, Bhartrhari, 

Bbartrmentha, Guaadhya, Vyasa, Bhasa, Vosa, 

Kalidasa, Bana, Mayura, Narayanat Kumdra, Magha 
and Rajasekhara. 

The italicised are rare names. 

6. The Kavya chapter of Bharata’s Ndtya sdstra. 

Pp. 117-8 ff; References to objectionable Vidhis in 

Brahminical practices. 

P. 135 : While the king is against doing an animal 
sacrifice as a propitiation against the evil dream he had, 
his mother advises him to do a sacrifice at least with 
flour-made substitute foul, — Pistakukkuta. In that 
connection, Somadeva’s words, as interpreted by Sruta- 
sagara also, seem to imply the existence of texts uphold- 
ing the equal or greater efficacy of Pistapasuyaga. 

Text : 

In the Moksadharma, Santiparvan, chs. 344-5, 
Kumbhakonam edn., there is the story of Uparicara Vasu 
doing a sacrifice with Pistapa^u, and seeing God Himself 
coming and taking such an offering; in ch. 345, the 
Rsis, as against the Devas, are said to uphold the Pista- 
pasu-view, as also the view that the Vedas contemplate 
grains and herbs as materials of offering. 

P. 139 : Reference to a legend of Vararuci carrying 
a pot of liquor on his head. 

In this same context, Somadeva refers to the sin of 
adultery and tlie story of (king) Dandakya. The refer- 
ence to this is found in Kautalya I. 5. 8, where the Bhoja 
king Dandakya, as a result of his desire for a Brfihman 
maiden, perished along with his whole family and 
kingdom. * 

Pp. 152-3 : Instances of dangers to kings from 
women ; stories of Manikundala and Ajaraja among the 
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Yavanas, Vasantamati and Suratavilasa in the Sura- 
senas, Vrkodari and Madarnava of the Dasarnas, 
Madiraksi and Manmathavinoda of the Magadhas and 
Candarasa and Mundira of the Pandyas. 

The whole passage occurs also in Somadeva’s NtH- 
'vakyamrta. 

P. 170 : —a reference to 

the Samkhya. (Srideva ; 

P. 194: A reference to the Raghmamsa of Kali- 
dasa starting with MagadhI (Sudaksina). 

P. 195 : Refers to Metrics, to Veda and Gayatri. 

P. 196 : ?T^Tf%?T?rq: According to Sri- 

deva, the word Kalidasa means a Bhuta also. 
p. 24a). Atecording to Srutasagara’s explanation of the 
Slesa here, Kalidasa means Mango. On p. 309, the text 
refers to a Kalidasa Kanana, a Kalidasa-forest, where 
Srideva interprets Kalidasa as Bhutas. (^urflr^ET ■‘jjT'TjrfJiT: 

P. 196: Syadvada and Vardhamana. 

P. 206 : Muhabharata. 

P.214: Thei'e is the expression 
which seems to echo Kula^ekhara’s MukundamMa — 



P. 246 : The science of polity is described as 

Srideva says here that three 
kinds of Naigama and six kinds of Vyavahara make this 
number nine. 

P. 246 : Reference to Brhaspati’s Lokayata which 
does not believe in Paraloka; Mimamsa and Niyoga and 
Bhavana; the 3 Buddhistic Pitakas and Yogaeara; Sri- 
deva says here (p. 25b) : 



P. 246: Kucumaravidya (Kueabhara®in the text 
is wrong). §rideva says (p. 255) ffUR: f and 
again elsewhere — 1 
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Kucumaravidya is really the Aupanisadika part of 
the erotic lore which Kiicumara expounded. See Vatsya- 
yana I. i. 17. 

P. 246; References to Citrabandhas in Mahakavyas; 
Bharata, Laya and Natya. 

P. 247 : %g5T5rff«?fT is a reference to Pandya 

coin having the emblem of two fishes. 

Reference to a Purnakumbha being a good omen. 

The gain Samavasarana. 

Copyists and their habit of storing ink are referred 
to. 

P. 249 : The festival of Manmatha- worship and cock- 
fighting are introduced. A specialist in omens named 
Asuri, a Bhagavata, a Khanyavadin named Haraprabodha 
and a mendicant named Kharapatausadhabudha. 

KhanyavMa is the divination of underground 
treasures. Kharapata, according to the MaUatilasa- 
'prahasana of Mahendravikrama, is the promulgator of 
the Cora^astra, art of theft. Srideva says (p. 25b) 

— the art of deceiving. 

P. 260; Asuri mentioned above is the name of a 
Samkhya-acarya. Through his mouth a brief exposi- 
tion of Samkhya is given here. The text : refers 

to this Asuri. The words here 

fsTiiw etc., are echoes of the first Karika of Isvara- 
Krsna ; the quotation with which the passage ends : 
i?r^r is from Patanjala Yoga Sutras. 

The Brahman Dhumadhvaja parodies this Samkhya 
view. 

P. 251 : Haraprabodha who was introduced as a 
Khanyavadin, is, as his name also suggests, a follower of 
gaivism. He now expounds Saiva thought, the two paths, 
Daksina for Bhukti and Vtoa for Mukti and Bhukti. 
He reinforces his praise of the VSmamarga by quoting a 
verse gtr etc., which he ascribes 
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to Bhasa. The verse is found in Mahendravikrania 
Pallava’s MattamJasafrahasana. 

Pp. 251-2 : This the Buddhist Sugatakirti ridicules 
and expounds the Nirvana of his own school. 

Pp. 252-3 : This is followed by the views of Nila- 
pata, i.e., CarvaJka. The explanation of Caitanya ap- 
pearing in the body on the analogy of the intoxicating 
power in some drinks and the absence of rebirth and 
Par aloka are mentioned. 

P. 254: The Mahgala^loka of the Slokavdrttika of 
Kumarila is quoted with Kumarila’s name. 

Then follows the quotation : 

This is verse 11 of the Hastamalaklya, of, one of the 
four pupils of Sankara, Hastamalaka, and on which a 
gloss is ascribed to Sankara himself. A quotation from 
the Hastamalaklya m a work of A.D. 959 is important. 

Pp. 254-5 : Saiva tenets again. 

The verse etc., is quoted here 

anonymously, and on p. 272, it is cited as a verse of Ava- 
dhuta. — I There is a Kashmirian 

i§aiva writer named Avadhutasiddha who has written a 
hymn on §iva named Bhagavadbhakti-stotra. See 
Biihler’s Eeport of a Tour in search of Skt. MSS. in 
Kashmir, etc., 1877. Extracts, p. clxii. No. 474. If 
he is the same as the Avadhuta who has commented on 
some works like the Prahodhafancadasikd of Abhinava- 
gupta, he cannot be the Avadhuta quoted by Somadeva. 

P. 285: The verse etc., is quot- 
ed and the author is given as Gmhila. ^ 1 

This is verse 18 of the §ivamaMmnasstam of Puspadanta. 

P. 256 : A philosophical work named Ratnafarlk^ 
is quoted. 
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P. 256 : Two Subhasitas on Karma are quoted, of 
which the second ^s[rriT: etc., is 

verse 94 of Bhartrhari’s NUiiataka, the first in the 
Karmapaddhati. It is also found as the opening verse of 
Silhana’s SdntUataka, p. 278, z. Vidyasagar’s Kdmjasam- 
graka,ll. 

P. 256-7 : After a criticism of Saivism, Buddhism is 
introduced. 

The whole of the above noticed section coni a ins 
many quotations from philosophical works of different 
schools. 

P. 261 : A series of verses in defence of Jain prac- 
tices, ending with a line adopted from Kalidasa’s Raghu- 
vamsa, I : jrfer«:;7rfh% I 

P. 267 : Ch. 6. called Upasakadhyayana. 

P. 269. A summary of the schools — 

1. Saiddhantika Vaisesikas (Saivites.) 

sr5mmrg?r??!ri?JTt^: ffh 


Tarkikavai^esikas, the regular Vaisesikas. 


Visesa is more specifically stated as Antyavisesa; 
Abhava is included as a Padartha. 



3. Pasupatas. 

(?) 1 See the 

Pdmfata sutras, TSS. 143. I, 2; iRW 1-8 

Somadeva is perhaps the Dundakara or offering of a 
sound of that form : rf ird nw 

jsdit fqRKaw: n-: Kaundinya’s Bha^a, ibid. The Atma- 
vidambana referred to by Somadeva is probably the giving 
themselves away of the Pasupatas, behaving as they pleased 
or engaging themselves in such activities as are referred 
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to in th.e Pasupata sutras III. 11— '19 : W%<il ett 

^r, JT?ii:ar fr, ^rfi: f#i;, ?rf^ ct^ etc. 

P. 269: Kulacaryas, followers of the Kasmirian 
Trika school : ?r% R:w%gT^ ffrirt ffg 

cT^IT XXX ?5r^g57T3T|:f?G'5r;TFqi: 

5r^kfl:f5rt?TTtrg^K% i 

Samkhyas: ^rFSEjT: l 

,, Buddhists: Nairatmyabhavana as the 

means of salvation. 

,, Mimamsakas ; 

jrfcr^=g^f^^5RTrff%: tftrflErr: 

,, Carvakas or Barhaspatyas who do not accept 

a substratum like Atman, or a Paraloka. 

WcT: ¥1T^, 

7t^^TiTT% ut^:, ?wsiTfr?rir?cr;iT%^ 

mqr^TT I 

„ Vedantins : 

%^?craTfeJT: I 

,, Another school of Buddhists, Sakyavisesas, 

the Sunyavadins : 

^srw^TEfusKfif ^ Pilaff JT^ar i 
f^rt3Tt=^T?ftt: aa: U 

JTqrT?^^?2rlqjRr%%r: qrm^'qr: I 

,, Kanadas, but these should be the followers of 

Aksapada. ^g?if:%=s^Erqq?a'???!^?qjRTOf 
aqawaatT^ruTOTprraRRTJal'Sf^; j gf%: ffa 
qr^qr?:!: i 

^'ki?i5-^qutfm=r: ajrdlq-l i 
cT^ pBFi 5FRT qr5ipq>PraT II 

,, Buddhists again holding Nirvana of Citta 

and Jiva. ?fe Rari- 

?aT»TrrR!T: I 

These two vei'ses occur, with a slight change of the order 
of the halves and the quarters, in A^vaghosa^s Saimdarananda, 
XVI. 28-9. Prof. K. A. Nxlakanta Sastri drew my attention 
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IT ^ JT=Si5lg- ifTFctR^JJ: I 

^ 5[rri^ 

^ JT ^ n=s^ =IHirft^i3' I 

3f)cr?crsTr tl 

P. 270: Kapilas; more definitely Patafljalas. 





,, Advaitins : 5T«ir ct»?t 

%|t=#CT?i; ?r#: ?iitI% 5fk^ aintcRrl^JT: I 

The Vedantins previously mentioned are also re- 
presented as Abhedavadins. 

Pp. 270-2: Criticism of all the above schools. 

P. 272: Patafijali’s two sutras on I^vara are quot- 
ed. Avadhuta’s verse is again quoted. 

,, Quotations from Svapnadhyaya. 

P. 273 : Here ends the first Kalpa of Upasakadhya- 
yana, styled ‘Samasta-samaya-siddhanta-avabodha.’ 

P. 275 ff : Criticism as Anaptas of Brahminic gods 
and systems, Brahman, §iva, Visnu, Sun, etc., and §aiva, 
Advaita, etc. In a verse on p. 276, the Saura school of 
sun-worship is pooh-poohed. In an earlier verse, the 
general Brahminic background is laughed at, as the 
Dars'anas say one thing, the Puranas another, and the 
KSvyas still another. In another verse here Somadeva 
points out that the Buddhistic thought was adopted by 
Sankara, resorting to a double viewpoint, Dvaita and 
Advaita (Vyavaharika and Paramarthika) : 


larl^sw! 


,, Patafljali’s Sutra on I^vara is quoted : 

Pp. 276-7 : Criticism a^in of gaivism, referred to 
as Yoga; impossibility of Samyogasambandha between 


giva and gakti, 
F- 13 
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P. 277 : Citation of the Vaisesika view of Samavaya 
and the impossibility of Samavayasambandha between 
Siva and Sakti. 

Then there is the interesting legend of Kanada re- 
ceiving the revelation from Siva, in the form of an owl 
at Benares, referred to by Somadeva: 

fcToqjT^gd JTTi^crfiif ?Erf5T, I’ 

P. 278 ; Criticism of the Aptatva of Sruti and 
Smrti. Here ends the 2nd kalpa which examines the 
Aptatva of other sects and schools of thought. 

P. 282: Ends 3rd kalpa on the topics of Agama 
according to Jainism. 

The rest of the book is taken up by the exposition, 
directly as well as through Upakhyanas, of Jaina-dharma 
for both Yatis and Grhasthas, 



TEYAMBAKA IV A VIHITaCALaSEAYAH 
By Dasharatha Sharma 

Both the Prthmmjavijaya and the Prahandhacmtfi- 
mani of Merutuhga tell us that Mtilaraja took shelter in 
the Kantliddurrja on being attacked by Vigraharrija .11 of 
Sakambharid Biihler found confirmation of their state- 
ment in the line “Tryambaka iva Tihitdcald.'trfryah'' of 
the Kadi Grant of Miilaraja himself which he (Biihler) 
thought could refer to Mularaja as well as §iva, only if 
both could be proved to have resided on some mountain.^ 
As there is not, however, a single hill within fifty miles of 
Anahillapattana, the capital of Mularaja, and the drafter 
of the Grant did not, according to Biihler, know of any 
better way of comparing the Caulukya monarch with Siva, 
he is believed to have boldly regarded this temporary stay 
of Mularaja on the Kantha hill as equal to Siva’s residence 
on the Kaila^a mountain. The view thus propounded has 
found general acceptance with historians. 

But, in view of the fact that no frakistikdra would 
like to mention a fact redounding to the discredit of his 
patron (and the shelter sought in Kantha was surely no- 
thing to boast about), we would rather interpret the line 
of the Kadi Grant, quoted above, to mean that Mularaja 
was like Tryambaka (Siva) who has his asraya (residence) 
on an cicala (mountain Kaila^a), because of being the 
dsraya of acala (the earth). Both yfQve acaldknya, 
though in different senses. That this is the meaning 
that the drafter intended would be obvious on going through 
another simile "'Kamalayoninva vitatakamalahaya” 
found in the same Grant wherein Mularaja is compared 

^ Prthvirdjavijaya, V, 50-53; P'tnbandliacmtdmaid, pp, 16-17. 

^Indian Amtigwiry, VI, pp, 183-84 rnd 1991-2, lines 2-3. 
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with Brahma on account of being Kamalasraya in the 
sense that he was the asraya (refuge) of Kamala (Laksmi), 
while Brahma too was KamaMsraya, though in the differ- 
ent sense Of having his aSraya (seat) on a Kamala, i.e., 
lotus. In the line under discussion, the word is 

connected with acala. and acald and in that quoted by us 
for comparison, with the words Kamala and Kamala. 



URDU M'ARSIYA (FROM EARLIEST TIME 
UP TO 1840 A.D.) 

By Captain S. M. Zamin Ali. 

{Continued from 'page 94) 

While these poets were flourishing in Delhi the school 
of Oudh was not falling back in making its contributions 
to Marsiyas. Sikandar, Afsurda and Gada in Lucknow 
and Mir Mohammad Ali Sabir and Mir Hasan in Fyzabad 
had gained reputation and were widely admired as good 
Marsiya writers. Sikandar has composed Marsiyas in 
Marwari, Punjabi and Purbi languages also and they are 
being recited in Majlises upto the present day. I have 
purposely left out the names of other Marsiya writers of 
this period as the line of their Marsiyas was identical to 
those composed by the above mentioned poets. 

I will now give instances of Marsiyas composed in those 
days. They are the specimen of a perfect style, unsuper- 
fluous, straightforward, impulsive, serene and full of 
pathos: — 

' ■ 

XajXO |*Cof 
Lfj yfjM ^ 

;y u®;' O'*® iz 

jA yo xIaI* selAS 

eUi ^5 UjI liJLfc. liifyj xj 
t5^() 5 xj jO ys jT xj 

^ >2 
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0.4MAJ ^^a5£>' 

7^'f S' 

7^- dj); ^ ^ 

Uj ^aaj d Ld3 ^^^1 

«£ ' (5’^^? ^b<3 ^45^ ^ au 

5iXj?c3^- 2 ^ d|7^)^ ' 

CA.u-f 


ij'*'« i_><y> ^■‘■x ci^ ySL^ 

O'— y^. y^.^ .jl ^ 

\J~'° 15^?'® 7^ 7*" 4'^ 1“^^ y&^x 

J. 4 J ^sd yS> J.iij L*>*j| LX*«^ 

<i-7^ L5« ^«, ySi xijD^j ^ 

<i (5^*3 j:® 1^0 1^ Hj^xf yS> ^XXm, 

7“' i e>f O'*® u^i-j ^J.Affi ^Aj^ 

d d I^AA> 

^4^ t jImf ^ ^} y b ^ 

^fyJC J,yj ^^-UJ 

uff)y tJlis- ^ ^ 

(5'^5r^ tj'A^" &4.ioLi 

^ ULm*^ d 

fj=.AA> ^ La^^ ^A^X^d 

Ajy ;,( |*c IS' ^f 
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<(si, t ij ^ 

ASL \ |*L*^ ■ U*'t f*i3^****A#^f ■ ^y«m <iJ| 

(5® i±^’)y ^ )'f^ 

ii 7^=^ 74^ )t5' 

a£ Um/ si (J>AX) yS^ (Jit US' SJ ^ 

3 Syt C. <l_)>^ ‘^jj* 

^g3t |(\w Vj! -4 (5^ sS 

j^jLj s.^.^\S' (i)ltX.*jo <j 2sio J(> >-ju4X3 

^Ly JO. v_«j^ yip (J^ 

xj tJ.Ca (j^f .sgsu) ^S' ^S' t 

^ia.} Iy0 |*l;;^t 

f«^|0 ^ ^ 

4i.y 7#^. i \J^p ^ r^' 

^ ^t^»Lg x<U t ^<1*. ^ 

' ;(5^ ■ ^'' • 4£ 

4l 4^ iS^ A^ 

jiSijuw 

(J^MM|« L^j* ^ yMf\ yX»^, 'Ouf '.■' ,.*@' 

JjJCj y 

^ €iS)^ y)^ iSy^^ (5^ ^ 

) ;') (5^^ tff: (5#^ ^ ^ 

ac3l3 ^ f j%AM3 f4Xj>* ijjCs^i ^ 

)S' ^} ^ 

^a® 5^<£: UA- y^ij^i 

fl£ ^!^ iS^ 
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s 





^a^iJ43 

S J) 

^ l^b tys 

ur 









ioL 

I < 

s2 b 

b Ij.a; 











1;^ 


tyiAO 



|.U3 


U5^ ^ ^ '^1 


^ ^AU f ^■(^ i S& »i3[^ t_^A‘^j Xjf yKAy^"^ 

^iOyMi XJ ^ ^ ^ 

^Ls8tX*u .b,^ l^jj ^1 LmsAj 

lyL«a X*isU e2 ^ ^ 


It should be carefully noted at this stage that ail the 
poets aforesaid have written their Marsiyas after the 
fashion of Arabs and Persians, that is to say, they have 
mourned the death and briefly narrated the tragedy. 

But in the works of some of the USTorthern as well as 
Southern poets traces can be found of those elements which 
appeared in a developed form in the works of the poets at 
a later stage. 

The tide of Marsiya changed its course with the ap- 
pearance of a man possessing extraordinary genius, viz., 
Mir Zamir, and his contemporaries like Mir Khaliq and 
others on the high platform of Marsiya writers at Luck- 
now. They did not like to beat the trodden path bat 
carved out a new way for themselves. They changed the 
tone of Marsiyas, gave an entirely new form to it but 
took proper care tp keep the spirit alright. They began 
to describe the whole event from beginning to the end add- 
ing poetic and rhetoric beauties to make the narration 
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dignified and interesting. They divided the Marsiya into 
five component parts viz., 5 ^.^^ (introduction) viiwai.. j 
(Preparation of the warrior for battlefield and bidding 
adieu to his comrades and family) (speech before 

war to intimidate the opponents) (the battle) 
and (death and lamentations) each part having 

its own merit and being a complete subject in itself. 

They adopted the form of and selected suit- 

able and pleasant metres for it. The number of Bands 
used to vary between 40 and 60, i.e., each Marsiya con- 
tained 150 to 175 couplets. The poets showed in 
Marsiyas their knowledge of religion, literature, philoso- 
phy, tactics of war, feats of strength and fine arts. There 
is nothing wanting either to their imagination or fancy. 
They are teaming with action, character, feeling and 
thought and at the same time are full of grace and variety. 
In a word, they made Marsiya a literature and a distinct 
form of poetry in itself. 

Although they made drastic changes and great im- 
provement in the line of Marsiya but they could not realize 
their ideal. While they were about to reach the goal the 
icy hand of death stopped them. Their names shall 
always remain written in gold letters in the History of 
Urdu Literature as one who have laid down the founda- 
tion and made the plan of Epic Poetry in Urdu in the 
strict sense of the term as explained in the very 
beginning. 

It would be great oblivion on my part if I do not men- 
tion the names of Dilgir and Faseeh in this connection who 
have done appreciable services in the reformation of Mar- 
siyas and have composed their own on the new lines. 
Faseeh has written Mai'siyas in short as well as long meties 
and his compositions cannot be too much appreciated. 
There are many other Marsiya writers of this time whom 

I do not propose to mention simply because they used to 
F. 13 
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follow the lines of Mir Zamir and have made no innova- 
tion. 

I will now give a few instances of the compositions 
made at this time. The period is all over marked with 
refinement of expression and dignity of imagination. 

The credit of introducing progressive innovations 
mentioned above in the form of Marsiya goes to Mir Zamir 
who was followed by almost all the Marsiya writers of his 
age. He himself claims this superiority in the following 
stanza (cXij) 

JL-w 

^ (5jj ‘^ySa ^J*r| cXAiU au vl 

<^)y uyir^ 


lySSi j*K 

I^SO V^*i 2U 

f*yc> 

^ y^ i^y^ 

jjlio .id:-?-- >|) 5 )y^) ^ fy^ 
j»ijlie ^ ^ (tKx\ 

fcX^f JI cL 
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. ^ ^ 1^X3 ■^y> uyjSi L44XJ 

^ L 0 ^ dls^ 2 *d^ K^S^' La^I J,4iw ; 

^ ^iJu ^ Jt3b 

c$ LsO^ viXA^;:> ^A.gXji t loljQ*^ (j 2 ( 5 ^^ ^XsXs La§5^ 

|<|iXiMaA!* ^iJAAiiJ , {,j!^y'f^^'? i£^ "y^ KAAS%t4W : 

^ L^jj vXb^Sb yf ^(>\ s 
5^X3^ i^AJ6 lio^ j.»^t &3 ^ (jb cLcXA*. iu ■' 

^jSSi ■ IbiS^^ yrtf ^ lAAl ^^yAjQ ^yt^iss*' j 3 *' f y)"^"^ XX».| 

Mir Khaliq describes the attack of the whole army 
at once on one single person in the following words : — 

Jo <£ cXXfl 10 ^ Uj 

cM Sy^ <£ ^* 8*0 7 ^ Uy^ 

J^l (5'?fLX.^*^’ 

^aS^jSO v:i?bXJb 

• ^(7 c± ■ 

Here is a graphic description of sword by the same 
author:— 

^A>L>W ‘jjpAXf ^AJE& wbi^ \mJ*‘^^^y^ 

yts> ’£ U))^^it^ ^3^ 

^,„AA ?L-W JbtAMi^ b5 g^ J 

7^ c^.Vjr**^ cT*^ 

i )‘^ Ui*^ 7 ^ 

ut^ ^ 7 ^ ( 5 ^ ^ 7 ^ 

The following- extracts are taken from Marsiyas com- 
posed by Mir Zamir: — 

C7*^7^ ^ y^ O^^Xia.* 

^ 74 :^ byi fii iXA^yyi>- ij^f' ^b 
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^if /5I 


e 


If ^ 8t>l^ I 


1^3* \ilXs cy.^3 ^Au-t^! 

\ 5 )) 


£ 


,l3 I yS^i^ 


l3/ 


L^l ylhj ^-^Lio ^ 

UL^j't ^ j^4.a*0.3 cL 
b ^ ^yS^i e)t y:> <± y^:>\ ' 

bLXl |*yA3 y^f ^0<y 

/ Lidf^ ^jlio ^,=■1 fi 
yj vdli lt.i itySli ^ 


js&^LjiO KiSSSJitAO Wi^j«w ^^Aau3 

f“'^^'4'^ j^Aa.3 50 I viiA.3^AM:> 

p^3| ^5] o^io ^ 

I^S' I^SD sLo O^it^ 

^ ^ ^'••g'^f (XAj:,py^ 


^^A«v9 ^idL 

y3.^AA> I 

^jCiU^ Jb.i». l^J 

tXf^^yisi. L^*i «ob^f l^jLft yih.i ^yj 
iX^^^yhsi^ L^J wIa^.^ ^iyyX^ ia^ y'ff^ 

LX,.*::f> b y^J^ 2^ASy£. 

b" |%.lii Lgi3 k-^j^ 

^ l%,^:5> ^ ^jLio f^52^^Ai2>-| 

.: b",,: 1®^. ■ / y^ 

<£ V^ U^y^ 
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cS ^ |MA»U (XM 

c2 fy) y yy^ idySy yyl 

.^.. j#ygft,SD KdUjO J {*y>^^ y 

|®^4X3 ^6^ 2tX«^ i.iJ| 

^ cjl^3 li' ^4 m 2> 20 as5" ^ tM 

^ jy li" S^<3 5<3 ^a5^ 

l«i.»CCr sb/ww sl,X3 <!«;:> (j5ji^ ^ ^j^.WiAa> ywf 

^JiyS^ y^ L)^hi3 ImAwS^Xi^^ 

^ {jQ,"^^ jjAil (jiy® yS jjgSyr*!.^’i La^5^ 

l*bcf yy^ J*bj( U?b |*U| f-i>l4> 
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Sarod Easacandrika, by Mr. Nirendra Krishna Mitra o£ 

Shobha Bazar, Rajbati. Price Bs. 5. 

Sarod Rasacandrikd is one of the few text-books in 
existence on instrumental music in India. It gives in 
notation 312 Ragas with Tan, Jhala, That, etc., as im- 
parted by the late Ustad Amir Khan of Bengal, who was 
well-known all over India as a Sarod player of remarkable 
ability. These “gats” are applicable to all stringed ins- 
truments and should prove a mine pf information to 
advanced students in instrumental music. The late 
Ustad Ainir Khan has left a large number of pupils in 
Bengal some of whom, e.g., SJ. Radhika Mohan Moitra, 
have been greatly appreciated at the various sessions of the 
Allahabad University Music Conference and other places. 

> I This 1 book has been written in a lucid style, with an 
introductory chapter, which includes interesting qu^- 
tions and answers on the theory of music. Each Riga is 
prefaced by an idea of the time when it should be played, 
its tala and class to which it belongs. The book would 
cater to the needs of a wider public if it could be translated 
in Hindi. 

The author, Mr. Nirendra Krishna Mitra of Shobha 
Bazar, Rajbati, deserves hearty congratulations for putting 
into the market a treatise of great importance on ins- 
trumental music. The book is priced at Rs. 5 and is de- 
dicated to the author’s elder brother, the late 8J. Hanen- 
dra Krishna Mitra. 


D R. Bhattacharya 
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GrLORiES OF Marwar AND THE Glorious Bathors, by Mm. 
Pt. Bishesbwai’ Nath Eeu, published by the 
Archaeological Department, Jodhpur, 1943. Pages 
i— lxiv + 273. Price Rs. 3-4-0. 


The Glories of Marwar by Pt. Bisheshwar Nath Reu 
is an attempt at describing the history of the Eathor 
Principality of Marwar. The Introduction chronicles 
briefly the events of the reigns of various rulers who have 
sat on th& gaddi of that State and’ in certain particulars 
new information has been supplied by the author. But 
the method of treatment is highly defective and there is 
not much evidence of careful discrimination or Weighing 
of facts culled from State-records in the light of Persian 
histories. The book abounds in inaccuracies and the 
language is not free from mistakes of idiom and grammar. 
The account of Rao Maldeva’s relations with Humayun is 
not quite correct and so is the account of Maharaja AJit 
Singh. The author writes distinctly with a Eathor bias and 
fails to estimate precisely the importance of events and the 
actions of personalities when they came into conflict with 
other powers. 

There is one important aspect of the book which 
must be noted. It will serve as a good source book 
for the history of Marwar for it contains a large number 
of inscriptions, letters and documents which will enable 
students of Rajasthan to add much to their knowledge of 
the. history of that picturesque part of the earth. Many 
of these documents have been translated by Mm. Reu with 
care and they are bound to prove useful to the historian.. 

Mm. Reu has incorporated into the volume his articles 
contributed to journals and papers read at conferences and 
congresses. These occupy 264 pages out of nearly 331 in 
the book. The appendices are larger than the text of 
history. The history proper of Marwar chronicled by the 
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author runs only into 62 pages. The Glories of Marwar 
is thus merely a collection of papers and articles of Mm. 
Reu already printed in journals or read at literary congrega- 
tions. It would have been better if Mm. Reu had in his 
history utilised all the information and given us a system- 
atic and critical survey of the development of Marwar. 
Still the book is bound to prove useful to students of Raj- 
put history and will admirably serve as a source book for 
researchers. 

— Ishwari Prasad 


i§Rl Sri Caitanyacaritamrta : (Adikhanda), by Sri 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja Goswami, along with a running 
commentary in Bengali and Sanskrit by Mr. 
Vidhibhusan Sarkar and published by Sri Madada 
KSryalaya, Illupar, Barisal. Pages 523. Price Re. 7. 
Sn Caitanyacaritamrta is a well-known work on the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava School. The volume under review 
contains only the Adillla section of it. There have been 
several editions of this book, but the present volume with 
its Bengali and Sanskrit notes is undoubtedly much more 
useful in bringing out the meaning of the text. The style 
of the commentaries is quite interesting and lucid. Both 
the commentator and the publisher deserve our congra- 
tulations for this fine edition. Mr. Sarkar has further 
shown his devotion tp the school by bringing out several 
smaller works dealing with different aspects of the 
teachings of Caitanya. 

BrahmasutrabhIsyanirnaya, by CidghanSnanda Purl. 
Published by Ramakrishna Sewashrama, Benj^res, 
1943. Pages 263. 

It has been a problem vnth the students of Indian 
philosophy to find out how there have been so many different 
Rpd independent interpretations of the same Brahmasutfct- 
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We know that there are more than ten different commen- 
taries representing different schools at present. It is 
very gratifying to note that the learned Swami, Gidgha- 
nanandaji, has brought out a book dealing with this prob- 
lem. The book under review is divided into two parts. 
It deals with the various aspects of the Brahmasutra- : its 
authorship, the ultimate aim of the work, the probable 
date of its composition, the method adopted in the 
arrangement of the Sutras, its relation with Buddhism 
and Jainaism, Gaudapada and Buddhism and similar 
other topics. 

Next he discusses the arrangement of the Sutras and 
the adhikaranas according to Sankara, Bhaskara, Rama- 
nuja, Nimbarka, Madhva, Srikantha, srlkara, Vallabha, 
Vijftana Bhiksu, and Baladeva. He tries to find out 
the points of similarities and dis-similarities between 
these various authors on the above quest'on. After a 
critical survey of the work he comes to the 
conclusion that the interpretation of Sankara alone 
faithfully represents the view-point of Vyasa, the author 
of the Sutra work. 

The treatment, though very brief, is quite inter- 
esting and is based on internal evidences. He has exa- 
mined almost all the points very carefully. It would have 
been far better if the author had gone into the depth of 
the problems to find out the causes which led to the 
differences amongst the Acaryas while arranging the 
Sutras and the Adhikaranas for their respective philoso- 
phy. However, the author deserves congratulation for 
his valuable service to the cause of Indian philosophy. 
Students working on this line will find the book very useful . 
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Jnanadipika. a Commentary by Devabodha on the 
Adiparvan of the MaMbharata. Edited by Dr. R. 
N. Dandekar, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona, 1941. 

The importance of the work which the Bhandarkai' 
Research Institute is doing in publishing the critical 
edition of the Mahabhdrata and its commentaries cannot 
be exaggerated. It has recently published the commentary 
of Devabodha, called Jmnadl'pikd, which is regarded as 
the oldest commentary extant on the Mahabhdrata. 
Though very brief, it is very important both for the under- 
standing and the constitution of the text of the Epic. It 
explains only difficult words and passages in the text and 
also sometimes gives the gist of the passages. Almost all 
the later commentators on the Epic have referred to this 
commentary and some have actually based their glosses on 
it. It is very gratifying to learn that the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute intends publishing Devabodha’s commentary on Sabha, 
IJdyoga, BMsma, and Zlrona parvans also. The editor 
deserves congratulation for having undertaken such an im- 
portant work. 


MlRALAHAEi^^ by Pandita S. Kshama Devi Rao, 37,. 

' New Marine Lane, Bombay with a Foreword by Dr. 
Amaranatha Jha, Vice-chancellor, Allahabad Uni- 
versity. Price Rs. M. 

India has produced several high class poetesses from 
time to time. §il3, Vijjika, M’arula, Vikatanitamba, In^ 
dulekha, Lakhima, Triveni, etc., are too well-knoTO 
amongst the old poetesses- Even at the present day ,w;e 
have scholars amongst the ladies who are doing good work 
in Sanskrit. Pandita $rimati Ejshama Devi i^ phe 'of 
them. She possesses a unique combination of Eastern and 
’Western scholarship. She is well-acquainted with several 
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European languages and has written extensively both, in 
English and Sanskrit. Her earlier works in Sanskrit are; 

The work under review is her latest work. In it she 
deals with the life and work of Mira Bai, the well-known 
devotional figure of our country. The book is divided into 
two parts consisting of 91 and 44 verses, respectively. Ail 
the verses are written in the ?rr|^%^er metre. She has 
herself added an easy and lucid Sanskrit Commentary to 
this work. 

Every verse in this book has got its own charm. Natural 
and smooth flow of the verses mixed with every poetic excel- 
lence makes the work much more attractive. With the sub- 
lime nature of the subject, the grace and purity of thoughts 
and language and the beauties of poetics, the work deserves 
a high place in Sanskrit literature. Indeed, the work is a 
source of great inspiration for the younger generation. 
The author deserves every praise for this excellent 
achievement. 


PracIna Bang ala Patra Sankalana, compiled and 
edited by Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., B.Litt , Ph.D., 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt, of India. 
Published by the Calcutta University, 1942. 

-The Government of India possesses valuable records in 
the form of letters written in various oriental languages. 
The majority of the letters are in Persian. Through the 




efforts of the late Sir Denison Ross all the letters written in 
Persian, amounting to 13,301, have been translated into 
English and published in eight volumes. The Government 
of India has now decided to publish letters written in other 
languages. The Records Office has so far found out letters 
in the following lah^ages : 1 in Chinesp and Arakani ; 2 in 
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Bilutani, Karfarese, and Tibetian; 7 in Burmese; 12 in 
Uriya; 18 in Sanskrit; 175 in Bengali; 227 in Marathi; and 
354 in Hindi. Besides these, there are several letters in 
Gurumukhi. 

These letters disclose various historical facts not 
[mown so far through any other source. Eealising the 
importance of these letters for the reconstruction of history 
in India, the Government of India have permitted their 
publication. Different responsible Institutions have been 
authorised to publish them. It is likely that the Ganga- 
natha Jha Research Institute may undertake to publish the 
letters in Sanskrit, a few of which have already been pub- 
lished in its Journal. 

The book under review is the first volume of the Re- 
cords In Oriental languages series. It is divided into 
two parts. The first part contains critical Introduction in 
Bengali, the original letters and annotations including a 
glossary of difilsult and uncommon words, while the second 
part consists of English Introduction, English synopses, 
notes and bibliography. The letters are very important. 
They cover the period between 1772 to 1820 and reveal 
various -facts of historical and social importance. For a stu- 
dent of history working on the period, the volume is very 
useful. ' 


... .. j - - ^ ^ ^ 

Progress of Greater India Research (1917-42), by 
Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D., — viii + 114-fviii, 
published by the Greater India Society, 35, Badur- 
bagan Row, Calcutta. Price Bs. 4. 

Dr. U. Nl Ghoshal of Calcutta wrote a long and in- 
teresting article for the Progress of Indie Studies (1917-42) 
published by the Bhandarkar Research Institute, giving 
an account of knowledge acquired about Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, Burma, Siam, 
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Gambodia, Champa, Java, Bali, Borneo, Celebes, 
Sumatra, Malay and Gelyon within about the last 
50 years. He recapitulated how Great Britain, U. S. A., 
France, Germany, Japan, China and other countries sent 
out archaeological expeditions to the above countries, and 
how the results of the finds and discoveries were embodied 
in the numerous illustrated reports published by the differ- 
ent countries. It was from this material that scholars of 
the world started reconstructing the history of the long-lost 
civilisations and peoples. The present book is a reprint of 
the above article with the addition of a useful index and 
bibliography. . 

Time there was when all sorts of humiliating' histori- 
cal theories were aired by scholars imbued with racial 
prejudices about problems relating to India. Instead of 
Indian Aryans being admitted as having migrated to 
other countries and given them their civilisations, the 
arbitrary theory was set up that they themselves came to 
India from outside. Recent discoveries, , however, and 
specially those at Ur, Kish, Boghaz-Kui and Tel-el- 
Amarna are now furnishing refutation of this. Similar- 
ly Bixhler’s theory that pur Brahmi script had been bor- 
rowed from the Semitic ones has been ably exploded by 
Ojha and other scholars of this country. The researches 
outlined in the present booklet are of special interest and 
pride to India as they furnish irrefutable material indi- 
cating the activities of Indians in these countries as 
pioneers of civilisation for the last over 2000 years. 

The book does not confine itself to the quarter of cen- 
tury alone but goes back to the last decades of the last 
century when expeditions were started and discoveries 
b^an to be made in quick succession. The publication is 
nicely got up and is indispensable for every, scholar of 

— B. P. Singh. 
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